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F.W.Gehle to Manage 


Victory Loan Drive 
In New York State 


Secretary of the Treasury Fred 
M. Vinson has appointed. Freder- 
ick W. Gehle to head the Victory 
Loan drive in New York State. 
Mr. Gehle, Vice-President of the 




















Frederick W. Gehle 


Chase National Bank, was chair- 
man of the New York War Fi- 
nance Committee during the Sixth 
and Seventh War Loans, resigning 
in July, at the close of the Sev- 
enth drive. Under his direction 


New York State in the Sixth and 
Seventh loans yielded $13,900,- 
000,000 to the Treasury, an amount 
five times greater than any other 
state, and during the Seventh War 
Loan New York was the only east- 
ern industrial state to achieve its 
E-Bond quota. 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 1064. 
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Raising Our Sights 


By HON. FRED M. VINSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Asserting That Works With Government Help Must Solve Problems of 
Reconversion and Peace, Mr. Vinson Avers That the Primary Objective 
Is to Raise Living Standards Under a Sound and Expansive Economy, 
With High Income, Full Employment and Abundance of Goods and 
Services. Sees No Substantial Tax Reductions Ahead, but Looks for 
Simplification and Elimination of Inequities. Holds Interest Rates 


Must Remain Low and That U. S. Must Cooperate in World Economic 
Rehabilitation. 


Tonight not only are we celebrating Peoria’s 100th Anniversary 

as a city, but also we are honoring the men and women of this city 
who by their@———_____ aiken eee 

work provide 

materials, 

products and 

services for 

all of us. 

Three months 


More Special Articles 


Full Employment—Wages and 
Democracy 


By PHILIP CORTNEY 
Vice-Chairman of-the Board and Treasurer, Coty Inc. 

Writer Asserts That We Are Confronted With the Dangers Inherent in 
the Full Employment Dogma Since World War I. At the Root of Un- 
employment in a Free Society He Finds the Wage Problem and Credit 
Mischief. He Is Convinced That We Cannot Avoid Going Into Experi- 
mentations and Therefore Advocates the Provision of Safeguards for 
the Private Enterprise System, Democratic Processes and Our Liberties. 
He Makes Some Tentative Suggestions of a Method of Approach to ihe 
Provision of Safeguards. 

This article means to be an exhortation to foresight, wisdom 
and intelligent thinking. It means to be an appeal to both labcr 
——— _ ———__—__—— and free en- 
terprise for 
the preserva- 
tion of democ- 
racy and our 
cherished lib- 
erties. I wish 
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after Labor 
Day, 1941, 
this country 
was attacked. 
Labor Day in 
1942, 1943 and 
1944 was not 
a holiday. 
Labor was 
making its 
contribution 
to the war ef- 
fort as on 
other work 
days. And 


Secretary Vinson 


In NSTA Supplement 


Along with this issue of the “Chronicle” we have pre- 
pared a special supplement covering the 12th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Security Traders Association held at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., during the period Aug. 28-30, in- 
clusive. This supplement includes a number of special 
articles and papers which will undoubtedly be of great value 
and interest to our readers. Accordingly, we deem it ap- 
propriate to enumerate these special articles herewith, as 
many of them would ordinarily be given in this particular 
section of the “Chronicle.” In the tabulation below we list 
the titles and authors of these discussions, as well as the page 





everyone 
would under- 
stand that the 
full employ- 
ment issue 
could be 
called more 
aptly “democ- 
racy or some 
form of total- 
itarianism.” 

I had better 








state at the 
outset what I 
wish to prove. 


Philip Cortney 


what a tremendous contribution 
that was. 

The workers of this country 
must now make goods and serv- 
ices for a high American stand- 
ard of living. They must do more 
than that, however. They must 
help us solve-the problems of re- 
conversion and *peate. They can- 
not do this alone, @s the Govern- 


ment cannot do the job alone; but 


By PATRICK 








By EMIL 


‘An address by Secretary Vin- 
son at Peoria, Ill., Sept. 3, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1049) 
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number on which they appear in the NSTA Supplement: 
Railroads in Peacetime 
Partner, Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, New York 


An Attack on Symptoms 
President of New York Stock Exchange 


Expanding Post-War Investments 
By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
(Continued on page 1044) 


It is my contention that, full em- 
ployment bill or no full employ- 
ment bill, we are already con- 
fronted with the dangers which 
the defenders of the free enter- 
prise system ascribe to the adop- 
tion of the bill. Therefore, in this 
article, I am advocating safe- 
guar?- aainct the dangers al- 
(Continued on page 1058) 
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Fr 
Anything,” It Is Full of Mischief. 


eral Government. 


Federal grants 
to the States, 
the unem- 
ployment pay- 





| 





ments. The 
heat is on. 
There seems 
to be too 
much __ agita- 
tion for even 








a Congress 
dominated by 
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New England Public Service 
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Common & Preferred 


Sreene oCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N.Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











Trading Markets in 


. Railroad 
Public Utility 
~ {industrial 


| STOCKS & BONDS 














G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


10 PINE BT., N.¥.5 WHiteh aif 4-4970 
Teletynoe NY 1-609 


Conserva- 
tives to. re- 
| sist. 

Also, on be- 
half of the 
full employ- 
ment bill, a 
rather subtle 
campaign is 





Carlisle Bargeron 





om Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Correspondent Holds That Full Employment Bill Will Pass Even Though 
Congress Is Dominated by Conservatives, but Points Out That While 
New Dealers Are Trying to Create Impression Measure “Doesn’t Mean 
Points Out Past Failures and Decep- 
tions of Public Officials in Forecasting Economic Conditions. 
Bill Sets Up “‘a Vehicle for Continuous Agitation” and That Instead of 
Setting Up a Balanced Economy “It Will Keep Us in a Stew. 
Local Communities Are Willing and Financially Able to Undertake Many 
Needed Public Improvements but Find Themselves Handicapped by Fed- 
Predicts States Will Control Unemployment Benefits, 
Regardless of Cost to Be Borne by the Government. 


The indications are that Congress will pass some sort of a so- 
called full employment bili, as —= as to increase, probably through 
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Stock 
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Members 
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Contends 


»? 


Says 





Edwin Herzog Partner 


InLazardFreresCo. 


Edwin H. Herzog, until recently 
a colonel in the Air Corps on the 
Air Staff in Washington, has been 
admitted as a partner in Lazard 
Freres & Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Herzog has been in the in- 
vestment banking business since 
his graduation from Princeton in 
1921. Before his entrance into the 
Army Air Forces in June, 1942, 
he had been a partner of Shields 
& Co. 

His admission to.partnership in 
Lazard Freres & Co. was previ- 
ously reported in the ‘“‘Chronicle” 
of Aug. 23, 





: No Conflict With Free Enter prise 
In Full Employment Bill 





being  con- 
ducted that really doesn’t | 
mean anything. It will be up to | 
Congress to enact any aoe gpl 

ing legislation, it is argued, | 
such legislation will be Satan) 
to help business, because the bill 


it 


that everything must be done 
under the private enterprise sys- 
tem. If the bill doesn’t really 
mean anything it shouldn’t be 
passed. However, it is a fact that 
in itself it is a pretty hollow 
thing. At the beginning of the 
year the Administration’s statis- 
ticians attempt to predict how 
much money will be spent by in- 
dustry and Government the en- 
suing 12 months; how much em- 
ployment this will give; 
whether that it is too much em- 
ployment or too little. It will rec- 
ommend legislation accordingly. 
This legislation may be to fore- 
stall a boom that is foreseen. It 
may be to forestall unemploy- 
ment. But Congress, cf course, 
doesn’t have to follow these rec- 
ommendations. This is what is) 
meant when it is said that the 
bill in itself doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

There can’t be any escaping the 

(Continued on page 1045) 


then | 


proclaims loudly and repeatedly | 


By HON. 


HENRY A. WALLACE* 


Secretary of Commerce 


Secretary Wallace Gives Wholehearted Support to “Full Employment” 
Bill Stating That It Recognizes the Right of the Worker, the Business- 
man and the Farmer to Prosper “in a Climate of Full Opportunity.” 
Denies That the Bill Is “Planned Economy” and in Conflict With Pri- 
vate Enterprise, But Holds That Business Management Should Not Be 


Saddled With Maintaining Full Employment. 


Says Government Must 


Maintain Level of Sales, But Denies Bill Is a Spending Measure. Con- 
cludes Objective Will Not Be Attained Without Cooperation of Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Labor and Government. 


Mr. 
Committee: 


Chairman and members of the Banking and Currency 


I appreciate the invitation of this Committee to appear this 


morning and® 


testify on the 
Full Employ- 
ment bill. 

I am whole- 
heartedly in 
favor of the 
passage of this 
bill. I con- 
sider it a most 
essential step 
in making a 
living reality 
of the Eco- 
nomic Bill of 
Rights so 
clearly set 
forth by 
Franklin 
Delano Roose- 








Heary A. Wallace 


velt. The Eco- 
nomic Bill of 
| Rights embodies the fundamental 
| aspirations of all our citizens, 
which our great production po- 
| *A statement of Secretary Wal- 
lace before the Senate Committee 
| on Banking and Currency, Aug. 


| 28, 1945. 





tential will allow us to realize if 
only we have the vision, the cour- 
age, and the will to take the 
necessary action. * 


The Economic Bill of Rights in 
essence recognizes the right of the 
worker, the business man and the 
farmer to prosper in a climate of 
full opportunity; the right to a 
decent living; the right to a decent 
home; the right to adequate medi- 
cal care; the right to social in- 
surance, and the right to a good 
education. These basic rights 
have taken their place in the 
hearts of the American people 
alongside of the original Bill of 
Rights. 

The Full Employment bill 
would give legislative recognition 
to the most essential economic 
right—“the right to a useful and 
remunerative job in the indus- 
tries or shops or farms or mines 
of the nation.” Under this meas- 
ure the Federal Government 
would, for the first time, recog- 
nize its over-all responsibility for 

(Continued on page 1055) 
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““On the Beam/’’! 


Securities Dealers Committee Refutes Contention That 

Proposed Compulsory Regulation and Regimentation 

of Salesmen and Traders Is Akin to Stock Exchange 

peg SEC Orders By-Laws Held in Abeyance Until 
ept. Lo. 


On Sept. 1 last, the Securities Dealers Committee, 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., sent a letter to numerous 
dealers calling their attention to various new items on the 
SEC hearing held on Aug. 29 on the new by-laws of the 
NASD which call for the compulsory registration of sales- 
men, traders and principals in firms and paves the way for 
limiting mark-ups and spreads. 

“Stephen C. Thayer of Baker, Hostetler & Patterson, attorneys 
for the NASD, contended that the registration proposed was similar 
to the New York Stock Exchange’s practice in this respect. Our 
committee contends this is not in accord with the facts since the Ex- 
change puts a floor on commission rates and would discipline a 
member or a customer’s broker that charged less. The NASD on 
the other hand under the new by-law set-up might discipline a 
dealer, salesman or a trader that did not confine his mark-ups or 
spreads to the whims of NASD officials. 

“Our attorneys argue, too, aside from the fact that the new by- 
laws were improperly adopted, they would curtail the liberties of 
those affected and provide for unnecessary and further regimenta- 
tion of the investment industry.” 


RIGHT “ON THE BEAM” WOULD BE THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. VERNACULAR FOR DESCRIBING THESE 
PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 


The SEC gave the Committee’s attorneys, Edward A. 
Kole and A. M. Metz, of this city, until Saturday, Sept. 8 to 
file briefs in the matter. Since then the Commission has 
ordered that the new by-laws be held in abeyance until 
Sept. 15, 1945. 




















Twenty-four investment houses have authorized the}. 


Committee to represent them, the “Chronicle” is informed, 
and it is to be hoped that still more will permit the use-of 


their names in this respect and:that the various regional |: 


associations throughout the country 
to follow suit. , 

Financial aid should be freely proffered to the Com- 
mittee by all in the securities business. This is the least 
they can do as a concrete expression of their appreciation 
to the men (Baron G. Helbig of Baron G. Helbig & Co.; 
B. S. Lichtenstein of B. S. Lichtenstein & Co.; William S. 
Baren of William S. Baren Co.) who have had the courage 
to spearhead this move and have so freely given of their 
time so that the investment business will not be further 
shackled. | 


The truth of the matter is that they are holding the 
torch for trade and industry generally, because if it becomes 
possible for a bureaticracy in the securities business to 
arbitrarily tell salesmen and traders in stocks and bonds 

(Continued on page 1061) 
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Labor’s Post-War Program 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Denouncing Prophets of Gisom and Asserting That the A. F. of L. Has 
Faith in America and the American People, Mr. Green Lays Down as a 
| Program for Prosperity (1) the Speeding of Reconversion by Private 
Industry; (2) the Immediate Increase in Wage Rates to Expand Pur- 
|chasing Power; (3) a National Accord Between Labor and Industry; 
| (4) a Shorter Work Week “When Conditions Settle Down,” and 
(5) Legislation to Expand Social Security Benefits. Urges Passage of 
Full Employment Measure, Together With the Kilgore Bill Raising 
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The Chinese tell us that one picture 
is worth 1000 words. We say that 
one bid is worth 1000 quotes on 
the kind ef obsolete stuff that you 
haven’t a Chinaman’s chance of cash- 
ing in elsewhere! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
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Every generation produces a 


must 
in the 
future. Such 
a man was 
Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, the 
father of La- 
bor Day, 
whose mem- 
ory we honor. 
today. Sixty- 
three years 
ago he con- 
ceived. the 
idea of a truly 
American na- 
tional holiday 
to pay hom- 
age to.the 
toilers of the 
earth who William Green 
from raw na- 


ture “have delved and carved all 


manity 
travel 


Minimum Wages, and Lauds Labor’s Contribution to War Effort. 


man with wisdom far beyond his 


times, whose imagination lights a beacon along the road which hu- 
© 





struggling carpenter glimpsed the 
nobility of the common man and 
his work and sought to give it 
power and expression by joining 
with Samuel Gompers and other 
pioneers to form the American 
Federation of Labor. He became 
an official of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, one of the oldest 
trade unions. in the nation. 
Through the Carpenters’ union 
and the American Federation of 
Labor,. of which it is a part, he 
won his campaign for Labor Day. 
There were other holidays, he 
said, representative of the re- 








ligious, civic and military spirit, 
but none representative of the 





*An address by Mr. Green at 


' Camden, N. J. Sept. 3, 1945. 
the grandeur we behold.” This! 


(Continued on page 1057) 








Stabilization Director Davis Says 


will 
mitted to aid 
better living 
standards and 
that these 
new regula- 
tions would 
not result in 
higher prices, 
but are to be 
absorbed by 
producers and 
distributors. 
Chairman Da- 
vis stated that 
the goal was 
to raise living 
standards 50% 
and at the 
same time 
keep consum- 
ers ecosts at 
present -levels. He stressed the 
importance of preventing both in- 





| William H. Davis 


Wages to Go Up But Not Prices 


New Wage-Price Regulations Will 


Permit Wage Increases, but Insists Present Price Levels Be Maintained. 
Lays Down Plan for Voluntary Adjustment of Labor Disputes. 


At a news conference on September 4, William H, Davis, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, announced that substantial wage increases 





be per-® 





flation and deflation, and insisted 
that present price levels should be 
maintained so that the heavy na- 
tional debt could be paid off at 
the same purchasing power levels 
under which it was incurred. 
Commenting on the means of 
carrying out this policy, the 
Stabilization Director stated that 
it would be the function of the 
OPA to determine whether a 
wage increase can be absorbed by 
producers and_ distributors or 
whether it is likely to result in 
an increased price to the public, 
and he maintained that the OPA 
would be required to cancel vol- 
untary wage increases under the 
proposed new regulations, if any 
employer should later apply for 
permission to raise a ceiling price 
because of higher operating costs. 
(Continued on page 1054 
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Complete up to date Analysis 
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Set. Siegel on Furlough |June 7, .1944 on the Normandy 
Sergeant Sidney A. Siegel, part- | beach-head. Now that peace has 
ner of Siegel & Co., 39 Broadway,| been declared, Sergeant Siegel 
New York City, has just returned expects an early discharge and is 


home for a thirty-day furlough. ; ‘ 
Sergeant Siegel has now been| looking forward to taking an 
overseas for over three years and/ @Cctive part again in the affairs of 
was wounded on D-Day plus one,! Wall Street. 


| | U. S. Sugar 














Net quick assets in excess of 
$20 per share. 


Earned—$4.03 per share 
in 1944. | 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co, 
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— ———EEEEs | BOSTON a 
merican Hardware Crowell-Collier Pub. | | : 
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77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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Portland Previdence Springfield 
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Dayton Haigney & Co. 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Tel. Liberty 6190 Tele. BS 59¢ 


New England Lime 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Calcium Chemical 
Magnesium — Building Lime 


3-6% Bonds due Jan. 1, 1966 


Outstanding \ 


Available for Bond In- 
terest, six months 
ended June 30, 1945. 


Interest Requirements 
a 6% 


$539,950 


$77,783 


$16,198 


We maintain a trading market 
in these bonds 


80 - 83 
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Flint With Price, McNeal | 


Maurice B, Flint has become as- 
sociated with the investment firm | 
of Price, McNeal & Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Great American 
Industries 


Special Analysis on Request 
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George R.Cooley«Co. 


INC, 
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52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Special Part. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N., Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 








Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVESTING COMPANY |! 
INC. | 

238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. | 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 || 














WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 
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Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exrchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 








WE MAKE BIDS ON 
BONDS WITH 


Coupons Missing 
Mutilated 
S. WEINBERG & Co. 


! Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
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60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 


I Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 











From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from page 1042) 


fact, though, that it is, to say the | 
least, full of mischief. It doesn’t | 
take much imagination to see} 
what will take place. The statis- | 
ticians will never report full em- | 
ployment. They will comb the 
highways and the byways to get; 
quarters of men, halves of men, | 
all sorts of percentages. They | 
have never hesitated to split men 
into many different pieces to 
satisfy their statistics. The fact | 
that no two agencies ever agree | 
on their statistics is of no mo- 
ment. The AFL insists until this 
day that there were 10,000,000 | 
unemployed when the war boom | 
came on. The Labor Department | 
used this same figure as long as'| 
it served its purpose, but during | 
the 40 and ’44 Presidential cam- | 
paigns the Administration con- | 
tended that unemployment had | 
been reduced to slightly more | 
than 7,000,000. The plain fact is | 
that right up until Pearl Harbor | 
both Madame Perkins and the 
WPA were telling tales of dire 
distress among the population in| 
an effort to keep WPA going. | 

[It is difficult to understand | 
why any responsible person, after | 
seeing the way in which General | 
Hershey and War ewes 
Commissioner McNutt balled up 





the manpower situation during 


‘in the country today that doesn’t 
'-have a backlog of needed civic 


with which to carry them out. 


| 


the war, would want any more | 


bureaucratic handling of anything. 
Hershey spent more time out of 
Washington making speeches, 
seemingly, than he spent at his 
desk, and up until a few months 
ago every speech outlined a dif- 
ferent situation. There have been 
instances galore of men _ being 
drafted, inducted and discharged | 
as many as three times under the | 
changing draft regulations. Under 
McNutt we had the spectacle of | 
men loafing in one plant, in some | 
instances being unemployed, with | 
a nearby plant begging for men. 

What the so-called full em-;| 
ployment bill really sets up is a. 
vehicle for continuous agitation at | 
Washington. Equally dangerous | 
with the employment budget | 
would be the disposition of the | 
bureaucrats to keep the economy | 
“balanced.” Our experience | 
with them by now should cer- | 
tainly prove that they aren’t| 
capable of keeping anything bal- | 
anced. Their only accomplish- | 
ment is to keep us in a stew. | 
From priming the pump we} 
switch to controls against infla- 
tion, and vice versa. More than 


' from Washington on the basis of 
| statistics. 
|' maining hangover from the New 








| They 
| support. 


| weakening it as much as possible. 


| ployment benefits, the advocates 
'of the 


| so kindly towards unemployed 
| who 
135 million of us run uphill one/ feeling would not likely stand 
day and downhill the next, to the’ for it. 
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Circulars on Request 
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FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 
passing day for 
CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 

*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14,35....market about 14. 


.40 
*Consolidated Cement Class A Com cintive) 
Arrears about $3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 
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Investment Securities 


10 Post Office’ Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 19990, Teletype Bs 69. 
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Legal Investments for 
Savings Banks & Trust Funds 
in New York and other States 





To pay you more than 5% 
Interest is prior to taxes and dividends 
CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Eliminator 


American Insulator 


United Artists Theatre 
Circuit 


M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 
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Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
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Dom. of Canada, Internal Bonds 


Abitibi P. & P. 5, 1953 
Aldred Inv. 41, 1967 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 54/2, 1955 
Brown Company 5, 1959 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 44/2, 1959 
Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
London & Cdn. Inv., 41, 1949 
Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 31/, ’56, ’73 
Montreal Tramway 5, ’51, ’55 
Power Corp. of Cda. 41%, 1959 








Steep Rock Iron Mines 51/2, ’57 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0986 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








Community Water Service 
5%s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 
6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 





Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








Offerings Wanted: 
Chicago, E. Illinois 5s, 1951 














in- 


whip of men who in many 
stances can’t raise their own 
families. 


There is scarcely a community 


improvements and the money 
They are prepared to do this 
work, not necessarily from any 
humanitarian motives, but  be- 
cause it needs to be done, if the 
Federal Government will just let 
them alone. We have always 
had public work programs, and 


always will have. But the move- 


ment, the contemplation of the 
full employment bill, is to or- 
ganize everything and direct it 


It is about the only re- 


Deal, this push behind the bill. 
The New Dealers in retreat are 
seeking to make a stand on it. 
have the Administration’s 
Nobody can be against 
“full employment.” So, as we 
said, the disposition in Congress 
seems to be to pass it, after 

On the bill increasing unem- 
States making the pay- 
ments, regardless of whether the 
Federal Government pays the 
bill, seem to be in the ascendancy, 
and it is not unlikely that the 
pending bill will be changed to 
provide for local administration. 
This will break the heart of the 
CIO, because their purpose is to 
use increased unemployment 
benefits to keep workers from 
taking jobs at lesser wages than 
they have been getting in war 
plants. Local administrators of 
the benefits are not likely to feel 
Community 


refuse jobs. 





Wehmann Trading Mer. 
for Adolph Lewisohn 


In line with a development pro- 
gram inaugurated several years 
ago and which 
they are now 
accelerating 
with the com- 
ing of peace- 
time, Adolph 
Lewisohn & 
Sons, 61 
Broadway, 
New York 
City, mem- 
bers of the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, an- 
nounce that 
Gilbert H. 
Wehmann has 
joined them as 
manager of 
their trading 
department. 
Mr, Wehmann had been associated 
with the firm of Tucker, Anthony 
& Company for a number of 
years and prior to that had been 
with Brown Brothers. 





Gilbert H. Wehmann 





T. S. Lamont Re-Elected 
V.-P. of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


T. S. Lamont, who resigned as 
Vice-President of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Incorporated in July, 1942, 
when he entered the United States 
Army, has been re-elected Vice- 
President as of Sept. 1 of this year. 

It is certainly to be hoped that 
we don’t get back to the days 
when the CIO would notify Harry 
Hopkins of an impending strike 
and he would arrange to put the 
strikers immediately on relief. 





Chicago & Gt. Western 4s, 1959 

Phila. Read. Coal & Iron 5s, ’73 

Phila. Read. Coal & Iron 6s, ’49 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Denver, Salt Lake Common 
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Associates, Common 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
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Sugar Corp.’ . 


Quotations Upon Requests 


FARR & CO. 


Members ; es 
New York Stock Exchange - 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK | 
TEL. HANOVER 2.9612 


W. F. Taylor in Néwark 

NEWARK, N. J.—William Fran- 
cis Taylor, Jr., is engaging in a 
securities business from offices >t 
227 South Eleventh Street...’ 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











Public Utility Securities 


« Public Power in 


Now that the war is over and 


Northwest are being cut back (with apparently small hope that 
industry can survive by using local clay deposits), the question of 


how to dispose of the huge amoun 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee is co 


already being sold at cheap rates to local utilities such as Portland 


General Electric and Puget Sound ® 
Power & Light but much more 
would have to be sold to provide 
an outlet for the large amount 
used in munitions production dur- 
ing the war. 

Portland General Electric is al- 
ready selling some electricity for 
house heating, and with electric- 
ity available around the level of 
one cent per KWH more could 
probably be sold. Whether other 
companies would follow this lead 
remains to be seen. Several years 
ago Bonneville was reported ex- 
perimenting with long-distance 
transmission of current (now lim- 
ited commercially to a few hun- 
dred miles) but with the war ef- 
fort intervening, results have ap- 
parently not been very successful. 

Advocates of public power in 
Washington, as well as locally, 
have been working for years to 
take over private utilities in the 
Northwest in order to obtain a 
distributing system for public 
power. It will be recalled that 
TVA fought with Mr. Willkie, 
then President of Commonwealth 
& Southern, over the acquisition 
of the company’s Tennessee prop- 
erties and was finally forced to 
pay a reasonable price after a 
strenuous campaign of rate-cut- 
ting, competitive building of 
transmission lines, etc. The fight 
in the Northwest has been con- 
ducted more quietly, but just as 
persistently. 


But Congress thus far has been 
reluctant to finance such pur- 
chases on a wholesale basis, re- 
jecting the Bone Bill for the cre- 
ation of a $150,000,000 Columbia 
River Authority, and now MVA 
(Missouri Valley Authority) is 
getting all the publicity. Local 
public utility districts have been 
fighting for years to acquire pieces 
of Puget Sound but have been 
unable to pay the substantial 
prices required by jury awards 
in condemnation actions. The 
President of Puget Sound, Frank 
McLaughlin, has carried on a run- 
ning fight with the PUDs and as 
he expressed it “PUDs are duds.” 

Early last year, however, a 
working combine was formed be- 
tween the PUDs, the city of Se- 
attle (which has a municipal plant 
competing with Puget Sound), 
and Bonneville. Paul Raver, Ad- 
ministrator of Bonneville and 
acting for all three groups. made 


the Northwest 


the big aluminum projects in the 


the 


ts of electric power produced by 
ming to the fore. Some power is 





of $90,000,000. This would have 
paid off the bonds and preferred 
stock, leaving only about $8 per 
share for the common, plus the 
transit property and miscellane- 
ous assets. The company termed 
this “grossly inadequate” and the 
deal fell through. 

Recently, however, Guy C. My- 





ers (who had successfully sold the 
Nebraska Power property) of- 
fered Puget Sound $18 a share for 
the entire property, including the 
bus lines. Various other conces- 
sions were made to “sweeten the 
deal,” such as retaining officers 
for two years and retiring the pre- 
ferred stock at 110, and apparently 
the directors are considering the 
offer. 

A fly in the ointment, however, 
was the blast issued several weeks 
earlier by Representative Boren 
in Congress. He charged Mr. My- 
ers with devising a scandalous 
scheme for the Wall Street bank- 
ers to buy up all the utilities and 
finance their sale to tax-free pub- 
lic power agencies, at a handsome 
profit to themselves. The sale fig- 
ure for Puget Sound named by 
Representative Boren ($130,000,- 
000) was equivalent to about $25 
per share, while the actual offer 
made later by Myers was only $18 
(the stock is currently selling at 
157%). 

Mr. Boren also charged that 
Myers, who had handled the Ne- 
braska sale for American Power 
& Light, was planning to dispose 
of that system’s three Northwest- 
ern properties—Washington Wat- 
er Power, Pacific Power & Light 
and Northwestern Electric—by 
similar sales to public agencies. 
Apparently these deals (if they 
were really in progress) have 
been slowed down by the unfor- 
tunate publicity, and the right of 
way given to the Puget Sound. 
The PUDs have continued active- 
ly at work, however, in their ef- 
forts to acquire local sections of 
some of these companies despite 
their failure to enact a law 
(through a public referendum last 
November) to permit these agen- 
cies to combine for the purpose 
of financing their purchases. 


Wall Street and the utilities 
have been opposed in principle to 
acquisition of private utilities by 
government agencies but because 
of the enormous tax advantages 





a tentative offer to Puget-Sound 








————————— 


Associated Electric 5s 1961 
Central Public Utility 512s 1952 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 | 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicage 


and easy financing methods en- 





Monongahela Power Company 


(Formerly Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company) 


4.40% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $103.50 per Share 


and accrued dividend from August 1, 1945 


115 Broadway 


Prospectus upon request 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Telephone BArclay 7-8800 


New York 6, N. Y. 





Knight to Head Bank 
Activities in ¥-Loan 


W. Randolph Burgess, Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, announced the appoint- 
ment of Francis M. Knight, Vice- 
President of 
the Continent- 
al Illinois Na- 
tional Bank 
and Trust 
Company, 
Chicago, Illi- 
nois, as Chair- 
man of the A. 
B. A. Commit- 
tee on War 
Bond Drives 
to head up ac- 
tivities of 
banks of the 
nation during 
the Victory 
War Loan 
Drive. 

Mr. Knight 
succeeds Tom 
K. Smith, 
President of The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, 





Francis M. Knight 





joyed by these agencies it is a 
constant temptation to develop 
sales programs such as those on 
which Mr. Myers has been at 
work. However, the demand for 
tax-free bonds has abated (the 
municipal market received a 
sharp jolt on V-J Day) and if Mr. 
Boren acquires a following in 
Congress (with resulting pressure 
on the regulatory commissions 
which, however, have only limited 
powers to deal with these situa- 
tions) the new method of divert- 
ing private properties to public 
power agencies may be definitely 
handicapped. Most New Deal 
agencies have apparently favored 
such sales in the past, and are 
probably now puzzled over the 
Boren attack. The solution would 
be for Congress to place all pub- 
lic power agencies on a similar 
tax-paying basis as the private 


who was head of the committee 
during the seven previous War 
Loans. In announcing the appoint- 
ment of his successor, Mr. Bur- 
gess said, “Mr. Smith made an 
outstanding success in directing 
bank activities in connection with 
the War Loans. His personal sac- 
rifices in behalf of banking are 
greatly appreciated.” 

The new Chairman of the As- 
sociation Committee, which is 
completing plans for opening of 
the Victory Loan on Oct. 29, 1945, 
has had wide experience during 
the war in the field of govern- 
ment finance. He is a member of 
the Research Council of the 
A. B. A., and in 1943 was on the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking of the Association, his 
subject being government securi- 
ties. During the Sixth War Loan 
he was Chairman of the Drive 
Committee for Banks of Chicago 
and Cook County, Illinois. 

Mr. Knight is a veteran of 
World War I, having enlisted in 
the Navy in 1917. He was com- 
missioned ensign and later ad- 
vanced to lieutenant junior grade 
and served on the destroyer USS 
Stringham in French waters. 

He entered banking in 1915, 
specializing in securities, and be- 
came Vice-President of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company in 1933. 


Will Seek Early Action 
on Pending Bill, Boren 
Advises NSTA 


Congressman Lyle H. Boren, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, has ad- 
vised the National Security Trad- 
ers Association of his intention to 
seek Congressional action on the 
Boren bill the latter part of this 
month. Mr. Boren’s measure is 
intended to establish beyond ques- 
tion the immunity of transactions 
in State and municipal securities 
from regulation and control of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
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Pacific Coast 
Securities 


| Orders Executed on 
| Pacific Coast Exchanges 








Electric Industrial 


6,951 SHS. $100 PAR PFD. 


te ONE So ei eine 
Net Quick Assets_______ 
Earnings Before Reserves 
Earnings After Reserves _ 


Common 
Common 
Common 
Common 





BArclay 7-0570 





THE BAKER-RAULANG CO. 


Material Handling Equipment for Every Industry 
78,243 SHS. $1 PAR COMMON 


Common Dividends: 1943-10c; 1944-20c; To Date 1945-10c 
Circular on Request 


Current Price about $73, 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Trucks Since 1917 


1941 1942 1943 1944 

$13.71 $15.92 $16.29 $17.86 
2.05 3.50 3.64 9.48 
3.92 2.45 2.66 1.74 
3.63 89 1.38 1.10 
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a & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
| New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
| COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
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Private Wires to Principal Offices 





San- Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 














Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Sharp advance cancels time 
element. Expect minor set- 
backs before resumption of 
rally. Obstacles now loom 
ahead. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


In the previous column I 
said the market acted higher 
and that within one to three 
months the industrial aver- 
age would get to about 180. 
At the time that was written 
it had just crossed 171 and 
what public sentiment there 


was appeared to be bullish. 
% ws a 


I haven’t changed my mind 
about the 180 figure but I 
think I’m away off base on 
the timing. For, if the market 
took only five days to move 
up from about 162 to 172, the 
additional eight points would 
have to take at least 30 days 
to come within the time I set 
for it. If that is to occur, it 1s 
equally apparent that the sub- 
sequent statement which 


read: “Based on present ac- 
(Continued on page 1056) 








LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





SUGAK 


Exports—Imports—F utures 





Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchangé 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchangé 
And other Exchanges 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg- 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


OHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 





NY 1-1026 





| GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Partner Wanted 

Broker-Dealer (New York) 
| operating one man firm seeks 
partner. Must presently be 
operating own firm but will 
consider salesman with cli- 
entele who is interested in 
forming a partnership. Box 
L 96. Commercial & Finan- 


| cial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, New York. 








Over-the-Counter 
Trader 


Investment Banking firm re- | 
quires the services of an ex- 
perienced Over-the-Counter | 
Trader. Supply full details. 
Will be treated confidential- 
ly. Box C 823, Commercial & © 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 








Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











TRADER 


We are interested in a Trader 
with Street contacts or in- 


dividual clientele. 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


BITTNER & CO. 


80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-2590 








Unlisted Order Clerk 


Accustomed to handling Over- 
the-Counter securities, desires 
connection to execute orders in 
unlisted stocks and bonds. Box 
M 820, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 





Robinson Admitted as 
Schwabacher Partner 


Edward H. Robinson, for the 
past nine years manager of the 
New York office of Schwabacher 
& Co., i4 Wall Street, members 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange, has 
become a gen- 


the firm. 

In addition 
to the firm’s 
head office in 
San, Francisco, 
offices also 
are main- 
tained in 
Fresno, Mon- 
terey, Oak- 
land, Sacra- 
mento and 
Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Prior to his 
association 
with Schwa- 
bacher & Co.,-Mr. Robinson was 
connected with the National City 
Company and was later assistant 
vice-president of Chase Harris 
Forbes Corporation. 

_Mr. Robinson’s admission to the 
Iirm was previously reported in 
the “Chronicle” of Aug. 16. 


Dimond With Estabrook 


Estabrook & Co., Members New 

ork Stock Exchange, announce 
that Renwick B. Dimond is now 
neociated with them in their 
= York office, 40 Wall Street. 
Mr, Dimond was formerly with 
Wertheim & Co. 





Edward H. Robinson 


eral partner of | 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


14 Wall Street 
600 Market Street 


Oakland Monterey 


We are pleased to announce the admission of 


MR. EDWARD H. ROBINSON 
and — 
MR. HAROLD P. SCHLEMMER 


as general partners in our firm 


Schwabacher & Ca 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


| | — Members — 
| NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Santa Barbara 


Effective September 1, 1945 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


; ( Associate) 
® New York 
° San Francisco 
Fresno Sacramento 




















165 Broadway 





We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. MAURICE B. FLINT 


has become associated with us 


PRICE, McNEAL & Co. 


Established 1921 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-7869 





New York 6, N. Y. 























We wish to announce the opening of an 


Unlisted Securities Department | 
under the supervision of | 


DAVID A. CAREY 


! GRUSS & CO. 


| 

Members New York Curb Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2198 | 


YUkon 1551 
300 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





We take pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of 
MR. BRUCE MCKENNAN 
as Vice President of this company 
and Manager of its Government, 


Municipal and Corporate Bond Department 


First CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


INCORPORATEDO 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Private Wires 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York and Chicage 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


TUcker 3151 
650 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 


























We are pleased to announce that 
MR. ARTHUR H. BUNKER 


has keen admitted to our firm as 


a General Partner. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 




















Allyn Laird Dies 


Allyn V. Laird, 47, of 1036 West 
Sixth Street, Plainfield, N. J., 
died early Tuesday at Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield. He had un- 
dergone an intestinal operation 
about ten days ago. 

Well known in Plainfield, and 
in New York financial circles, Mr. 
Laird had been an account execu- 
tive with the Wall Street Office 
of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
advertising agency, since 1934. 
Prior to that time he had been 
with The National City Company, 
securities affiliate of The National 
City Bank of New York, starting 
in 1916. Later, he was in charge 
of the publicity and advertising 
department of The City Company 
of New York from 1933 until join- 
ing J. Walter Thompson Company. 
He was an active member of 
the Grant Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Plainfield, and was an 
elder in the church. For several 
years, he was active in Plainfield 
Community Chest activities. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Elsie Cullinan Laird; a son, Sig- 
nalman: 2'c Gordon W. Laird, 
U.S.N.R. now in the Pacific; two 
sisters, Miss Alma Laird of North 
Plainfield, and Mrs. C. F. Sims 
of Westfield, N. J.; and his father, 
Nathaniel Laird of North Plain- 
field. 

Funeral services will be held 
Friday, Sept. 7, at 3 p.m. at the 
A. M. Runyon and Son “Home for 
Plainfield, N. J. The Rev. Roland 
Services” at 900 Park Avenue, 





Bahnsen, of the Grant Avenue 





‘Honor Blair Williams, 
50 Years NYSE Member 


About twenty-five friends of 
Blair S. Williams gave a luncheon 
yesterday at the Stock Exchange 
Luncheon Club in commemoration 
of his fiftieth anniversary as a 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Oliver C. Billings, another mem- 
ber of the Exchange, long associ- 
ated with Mr. Williams in Stock 
Exchange affairs, acted as toast- 
master. 

Mr. Williams served as a mem- 
ber of the governing body of the 
Exchange for twenty-nine years 
and as a member of many stand- 
ing and special] committees. He is 
a partner of the firm of Blair S. 
Williams & Co. 

A memento of the occasion was 
presented to Mr. Williams in the 
form of an engrossed scroll. 

Rm 


Correction 

In the Financial Chronicle of 
Aug. 30th it was reported that Ed- 
ward Griffin Ringrose, proprietor 
of E. G. Ringrose Co., 76 Beaver 
Street, New York City, had be- 
come an officer of The Federal 
Corporation. This was in error, 
as Edward Gerard Ringrose, son 
of the head of E. G. Ringrose 
Co., is Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of The Federal Corporation. 





Presbyterian Church, will offi- 
ciate.. Interment is to be in Hill- 
side Cemetery, Plainfield. 




















New York, September 1, 1945, 








We take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Edwin H. Herzog 


has this day been admitted as a 
general partner in our firm, 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


Mr. GILBERT H. WEHMANN 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US AS MANAGER 
OF OUR TRADING DEPARTMENT 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN & SONS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


NEw YORK 6, N. Y. 














Lehman Bros. Admit 
Bunker as Partner 


Lehman Brothers, 1 William 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Arthur H. Bunker 
has been admitted to their firm 
as.a general partner. Mr. Bunker’s 
admission to partnership was pre- 
viously reported in the “Financial 
Chronicle” of Aug. 30. 





Irwin Kranz Joins 
Dept. of Goodbody 


Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Irwin Kranz has joined their 
investment sales department. Mr. 
Kranz was formerly with. Craig- 
myle, Rogers & Co. and in.the past 
was an officer of Swart, Brent 
& Co. 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4”2’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 


Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ye New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 

















We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 





89 Broadway, N.Y.6 DIgby 4-2870 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








FIRM MARKETS: 


Ambassador Hotel (L. A.) 


5/50 w. s. 


Broadway Motors Bldg. 
4-6 /48 


Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


165 Broadway Bldg. 


4% /58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 


William J. Raber With 
Stewart, Scanlon Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
William J. Raber has become as- 
sociated with Stewart, Scanlon & 
Co., 220 Montgomery Street, mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Raber was previ- 
ously manager of the trading de- 
partment of the local office of 
wierr it Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Miss Woods 25 Yrs. With 
E. H. Rollins in S. F. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Miss Marjorie Helen Woods is 
celebrating her 25th anniversary 
witn E. H. Rollins & Sons Incor- 
porated, Russ Building. Her 
friends are wondering how she 
lhi2s stood being Tom Price’s as- 
‘ictant in the trading department 
fcs so long. 

















FLousselot Resumes Duties 


at Orvis Bros. & Co. 


Major Harold A. Rousselot has 
resumed his duties as a general 
partner of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Orvis Brothers 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 
City, having recently received his 
release from the U. S. Army Air 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS | 


In 


Real Estate Securities 





Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 


HAnover 2-2100 

















in effect, is beginning to show an 


ber Ist. 


the three month period from May | 
through July. A _ substantial in- 
crease in this volume may be) 
expected, Mr. Foley said, just as | 
soon as remaining restrictions can | 
be removed and building ma- | 
terials, especially lumber, become | 
available. 

In July of this year, the FHA 
field offices received applications 
from private financial institutions 
to insure mortgages to finance the 
construction of 5,035 new homes 
of which 4,224 were to be built 
under the peace time provisions of 
Title II. 

During the same month in 1944, 
applications for FHA mortgage 
insurance totaled 2,792, of which 
all but 129 were to be built under 
the wartime provisions of Title VI. 

“This is an indication,’ Mr. 
Foley said, “that the private home 
builders of America, financed by 
private lending institutions under 





Guide to Railroad Reorganiza- 
tion Seccurities—revised plan of 
-eorganization of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
-ompany—the first of a series of 
revisions being sent to holders of 
the “Guide” to amend the fourth 
edition—Pflugfelder, Bampton & 
Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 





Hawaiian Stocks—study of Al- 
exander & Baldwin, Ltd. and 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd.—Kaiser & 
Co., Russ Building, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 


Also available is a timely re- 
port on Golden State Co. 


160 Stocks to Consider Now— 
lists of stocks divided into groups 
and arranged according to esti- 
mate of investment timing—$1.00 
for lists, studies of each list and 
Standard & Poor’s Investment 
Policy Committee’s program for 
the near-term and the long-term 
—also three issues of The Out- 
look, a service for investors—of- 
fer open to new readers—Stand- 


ard & Poor’s Corporation, 345 
Hudson Street, New York 14, 
New York. 





Outlook for the Railroad Equip- 
ment Industry—eight page bro- 
*hure, with comparative figures— 
YH. Hentz & Co., Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 





Peacetime Outlook for Public 
Utility Stocks—descriptive infor- 
mation—Bear, Stearns & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Railroads in the Reconversion 
Period—study of the outlook for 
the railroads—McLaughlin, Baird 
& Reuss, 1 Wall Street, New York 





Force. 


SN. Y. 


Real Estate Securities 


Private home construction, in spite of war time restrictions still 


increase, Commissioner Raymond 


M. Foley of the Federal Housing Administration reported on Septem- 


Applications for insured financing on new homes to be con- 
structed under the provisions of Title II of the FHA program averaged 





more than 1,000 a week during > 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


[t is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


the FHA program, are starting on 
their post-war programs to meet 
the nation’s acute housing short- 
age. Builders have to have their 
plans ready when they apply for 
mortgage insurance.” 

The July record merely re- 
flected the steady increase of ap- 
plications for new home construc- 
tion under Title II during recent 
months. The record since the 
first of the year shows 382 ap- 
plications in January; 614 appli- 
cations in February; 961 appli- 
cations in March; 1,600 applica- 
tions in April; 4.076 applications 
in May; 4,425 applications in June 
and 4,224 applications in July. 

In addition, the FHA’s opera- 
tions in insuring mortgages on 
existing houses during the twelve 


month period ending June 30 was 
the largest in volume in five 
years. 





Wall Street Commentator—a 
digest of current events in the 
financial markets of North Amer- 
ica, with reviews and analyses 
of specific situations appearing 
to have exceptional investment 
and/or profit possibilities — Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Also available is late memo- 
randum on Colorado & Southern 
Common. 


Baker-Raulong Company—An- 
alysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co., 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
Fie 





‘Also available are analyses of 
Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 
Rayon and New Bedford Rayon. 





Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 
—analysis—First California Com- 
pany, Inc., 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining— 
circular—F. Bleibtreu & Co., Inc., 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on San Mauricio Gold Mines and 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mining. 





Bird & Son—memorandum— 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation and 
Mastic Asphalt. 





Boston & Main Railroad—ana- 
lytical study of current situation 
—B. W. Pizzini & Co. Inc., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Boston & Maine Railroad—cir- 
cular—Price, McNeal & Co., 165 





Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


+ 


Christiana Securities Company 
—analysis—Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 





Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 

Consdlidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Il. 








Consolidated Rock Products— 
Descriptive circular—C. E. de 
Willers & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. and 
Sterling Engine. 








Continental Aviation & Engi- 
neering—Study of outlook and 
possibilities for this company 
which is a factor in the field of 
jet propulsion—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are late memo- 
randa on: 





Great American Industries; 
Electrolux; Brockway Motors; 
Scovill Mfg.; Alabama Mills, 
Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bow- 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass; Continental Avia- 
tion & Eng.; Michigan Chemical 
and Purolator Products. 





Dunningcoler—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on International Detrola. 





Durez Plastics & Chemicals — 
descriptive circular — Doolittle, 
Schoellkopf & Co., Liberty Bank 
Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Also available is information on 
Hotels Statler and Buffalo Bolt. 





Employers Group Associates— 
study or situation—Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht, 67 Wall Street, New York 
cae a 





Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 





Great American Industries— 
special analysis—Allen & Com- 
pany, 30 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 





Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co. and 
4 pew analysis of Panama Coca- 

ola. 





International Detrola Corpora- 
tion—analysis of rapidly growing 
company in the radio and home 
appliance field—Wm. C. Roney & 
Co., Buhl Building, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 





Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street. 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co.., 





Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 





Midland Utilities and Midlana 
Realization Company—A study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utilj- 
ties and realization companies— 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il). 

Also available are brochures 
and_ statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 





Nashawena Mills—Circular—D,y 


Building, Boston 9, Mass. 





National Radiator Co.—Ana}- 
ysis, for dealers only—@. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & Co. 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors 
and American Service Co. 





New England Lime Co.—Circu- 
lar—Dayton Haigney & Company, 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Pittsburgh Railways Company 
—discussion of profit possibilities 
in certain system bonds and un- 
derlying stocks—-F. J. Young & 
Co., Inc.. 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





H. K. Porter Company—analy- 
sis—Sills, Minton & Company, 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. ae 

Also available are statistical 
memoranda on Liberty Loan Cor- 
poration, and Serrick Corporation. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis—for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Railroad Tax Credit Potentials 
—study with tabulation of com- 
parative figures available to 
dealers—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memo- 
randum on Disposition of War- 
time Railroad Earnings. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 





Simplex Paper Corp.—report— 
White, Noble & Co., Michigan 
Trust Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 





Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc.— 
analysis for dealers only—First 
Colony Corporation, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. 2 





Van Dorn Iron Works gar 
—report—Hughes & Treat, 4 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Ward Baking Company—mem~ 
orandum on the Recapitalization 
with particular reference to the 
outstanding preferred stoc = 
Stern & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Wellman Engineering—descrip= 
tive memorandum — Wm. ° 
Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
scriptive circular — Simons, sl 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, Ne 
York 4, N. Y. 





Winters & Crampton—Up-to- 
date analysis on current situation 
—First Colony Corporation, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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they must help, as tne wovern- 
ment shall help. | 

The sponsors of this Labor Day | 
Centennial celebration—the la- | 
bor organizations, the Association | 
of Commerce; the officials of the | 
city and county, and the civic or- 
ganizations—are all to be com- 
mended on their contribution to 
the total war we waged, and they 
shall and must help the State and 
Federal governments with the) 
problems of the _ future. All | 
groups in this country must con- 
tribute to making this a land of 
milk and honey and peace, even 
as they worked together to win 
the war. 

Now that the cease fire order 
has gone out around the world, 
what does the future hold for us? 
We can obtain some idea of what 
the future may bring by recalling 
some of the tremendous changes 
that Peoria has had in the past 
century. When we are celebrat- 
ing a 100th annivarsary it is easy 
to do some reminiscing about the 
good old days. Glancing briefly 
at the century between 1845 and 
1945 we find many marked 
changes. 

The first generation of that 
period saw the coming of the 
railroad to Peoria. When we re- 
member what those first railroads 
were like and when we remember 
that was the only modern means 
of transportation, we realize we 
really had a frontier. Later, that 
generation saw the Civil War and 
the trying days of getting back on 
our feet. Toward the end of that 
rebuilding period some of that 
generation used the telephone. 


The second generation of that 
century saw electricity come to 
Peoria. They, reveled in the Gay 
Nineties. The Spanish-American 
War came, and the last of that 
generation saw the first automo- 
biles. 

The third generation of that 
century has seen the radio, good 
roads, and airplanes come to 
Peoria. They have lived through 
the insecure Twenties and have 
participated in two World Wars. 

Summing up that century, we 
see one or more wars in every 
generation. That is a part of the 
picture that we must bend every 
effort to change. Wars are not 
inevitable, and we must stop their 
recurrence. 

On the other hand, that century 
saw the development of the rail- 
road, telephone, electricity, radio, 
automobiles, airplanes. Today we 
see the beginnings cf television 
and of a new source of energy. 
We do not know the exact future 
of either of these developments, 
but the prospects seem interesting 
enough to stick around awhile 
and see what happens. 


What the future holds for us is 
a big question. I do not propose 
to assume the role of a prophet 
and lay down a definite, accurate 
forecast. Nor do I assume that 
our future is predestined. In fact, 
we have decisions, and more de- 
cisions, to make. That very fact 
Zives challenge and interest to 
our lives. What our future is 
will depend upon what we think 
and plan and do. 

‘If we are to think construc- 
tively, if we are to act effectively, 
we must at the outset recognize 
that periods of war, peace, de- 


piession, o1 boom are 
dained for us. We have free wills. 
We have much freedom of action. 
By our objectives and by our 
deeds we shail affect our future. 

That future must contain a 
good standard of living. A good 
standard of living means not only 
a high level of income and eco- 
nomic security, but also a social 
and political atmosphere in which 
we like to live. Many of the 
social interests that we desire, 
however, depend upon our own 
individual choices, providing that 
there is an economic level which 
permits their attainment. Hence, 
we have laid, in major part, the 
groundwork for good American 
living if we attain a sound and 
expansive economy. 

What does a sound and expan- 
sive economy include? It in- 
cludes a high level of income for 
every American; it includes a high 
level of employment so that no 
worker who wants a job will long 
be out of a job. It includes a high 
level of production; it includes a 
good market for our industrial 
and agricultural production. 

A high level of production 
means that the goods and services 
that make life comfortable and 
worthwhile are available. A high 
level of production means high in- 
come so that each and every 
American can buy many of those 
goods and services. 

These three simple objectives— 
high income, full employment, 
and abundant goods and services 
—require vigilance and action on 
many fronts. Industry must oper- 
ate in an atmosphere that en- 
courages expansion and develop- 
ment. We must have a tax policy, 
a loan policy, an anti-monopoly 
policy, that encourages expansion 
and development. 

The workers of this country 
must have not only high wages 
but also economic security. To 
have economic security’ the 
worker must have assistance dur- 
ing periods of unemployment and 
must have protection against pro- 
longed unemployment. 


A program to alleviate unem- 
ployment should’ include _ the 
broadening of unemployment 
compensation both as to coverage 
and amount of payments; a service 
during reconversion to help the 
right man to be at the right place, 
at the right time, in the right job, 
and the coordination of public 
and private expenditure. 

For the workers of this coun- 
try to have high wages, industry 
must turn out a large volume ata 
reasonable profit. There must 
not be unfair competition leading 
to the cutting of wage rates. Col- 
lective bargaining must be effec- 
tive and must be carried on in an 
atmosphere of cooperation and 
good faith. 

In order that the farmer may 
have a high income, he must have 
a market at gocd prices for his 
produce. This means that indus- 
try must be running in high gear: 
this means that the workers must 
have full employment and good 
wages to be able to buy the 
products of the farm. 

Here in Peoria we are in a par- 
ticularly appropriate position to 
realize what full employment at 
good wages means to the farmer. 
The source of our great economic 
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strength is the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of our labor, industry 
and agriculture. Nothing could 
be more tragic than to have this 
enormous power wasted in indus- 
trial unemployment and in un- 
marketable farm surpluses. 

This country is one big eco- 
nomic unit. Prosperity is national 
prosperity; depression is national 
depression. We have learned that 
no section of the country, neo 
branch of industry or agriculture 
can escape the consequences of 
national depression; and we have 
learned that all benefit from na- 
tional prosperity. Farmers and 
workers have a common interest 
in each other’s well-being, for 
that is the only way they them- 
selves can prosper. 

This is plain common sense. 
The farmers of this country want 
to sell what they produce at 
prices that will give them a decent 
living. They know that their big 
markets are in the cities where 
American industry and American 
commerce thrive. 

When the automobile worker in 
Detroit and the steel worker in 
Pittsburgh lose their jobs, the 
effect is felt by the cotton and 
tobacco farmers of the South, the 
cattle and sheep raisers of the 
West, the fruit growers of the 
Pacific Coast, and the corn and 
hog farmers of the Middle West. 
These farmers feel the depression 
through the sharp fall in prices 
and the accumulation of surplus 
crops. 

That’s what happened between 
1929 and 1933. Employment in 
factories, mines and mills fell by 
45%. Factory payrolls went down 
and down until they were little 
more than one-third of what they 
had been. And that is about the 
extent to which cash farm income 
went down—from $11,300,000,000 
in 1929 to $4,700,000,000 in 1932. 

The industrial depression aggra- 
vated the agricultural depression. 
Crops could not be sold. Five- 
cent cotton and 10-cent corn are 
part of the pattern of unemploy- 
ment and depression. The farm- 
ers that were foreclosed and, dis- 
posessed, the farmers that strug- 
gled through years of poverty, 
were as much the victims of in- 
dustrial depression as the unem- 
ployed and the poorly paid work- 
ers in the cities. 

It is just as true that when jobs 
are plentiful and wages are high, 
farmers share in the prosperity 
through greater consumption of 
farm commodities at better prices. 
That’s what happened between 
1941 and 1944. As employment 
in industry rose in response to 
war needs, as payrolls went up, 
farmers found that the demand 
for their products steadily in- 
creased. 

Despite the largest agricultural 
production by far in all our his- 





tory, accumulated surpluses began 
to disappear and we were faced 





by shortages. We went from sur- 
pluses that glutted the market to 
rationing of food, because our 
people had the chance to eat like 
they should. Farm prices rose 
and cash farm income went up 
from $11,700,000,000 to more than 
$21,000,000,000. 

There is nothig mysterious 
about this. Some of the food has 
gone abroad; but very little more 
than we customarily exported in 
the 1920s. The men in the armed 
forces have eaten more; but not 
much more than they would have 
eaten at home. These are minor 
factors. The real reason for the 
increased demand for farm prod- 
ucts is that with plenty of jobs at 
good wages our people buy more 
food. Some of us have not been 
able to get as much meat, butter 
and fruits as we _ should like. 
Nevertheless, the people of this 
country are eating more food, and 
more of the protective foods. As 
a people we are better nourished 
than ever before. 


This experience of the 1930s 
and 1940s shows clearly that a 
sound post-war farm program 
must start with plenty of jobs at 
good wages in industry so that 
our workers can consume the 
foods and fibers which our farms 
produce in abundance. Nothing 
can contribute to the prosperity 
of the farmer more than for labor 
to have full employment at good 
wages. 

Labor, industry and agriculture 
will need some assistance from 
the Government to reach and 
maintain the high and expansive 
economy that all of us desire. In 
addition, we must bring millions 
of our boys back from overseas; 
we must provide for our sick and 
wounded with the full care that 
medical science affords. We must 
terminate our uncompleted war 
contracts. We must occupy and 
police the former enemy coun- 
tries until they are ready to be 
received back into the society of 
nations. All of these things cost 
money. 

Moreover, much of the cost of 
the war remains with us. Out of 
a public debt of about $265,000,- 
000,000, some  $220,000,000,000 
represents the cost of the war that 
we have not paid as we went 
along. By July 1, 1946, even if 
we have no tax reduction at all, 
the public debt is likely to be 
around $275,000,000,000. At exist- 
ing rates of interest, the annual 
carrying charge will be about 
$5,500,000,000. This represents 
about 2°4% of our present annual 
product. 

If the value of our national 
product after the war is lower 





than it is now, and if interest 
rates remain at their present 
levels, the carrying charge of 


coutse will be a higher percent- 
are. In that event it will be more 
difficult to pay our expenses. 
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Take it Easy! 


By MARK MERIT 








We were out on the highways on 
that memorable Sunday .. . the 
first one when gas could be bought 
without gas coupons. The few still 
unused ‘‘A-Card’’ stamps had been 
carefully laid away, to be brought 
out some day for grandchildren to 
gaze upon and talk about with 
curiosity, when they grow up in a 
world of peace. And thousands of 
other car owners had the same 
idea; the nation seemed to be on 
the road and a people “‘on wheels’” 
once more. 


We found—and had several nar- 
row escapes from accidents in doing 
it—that there are a lot of faulty 
brakes on the road. There was poor 
timing on the part of drivers who 
had lost some of their technique of 
driving in traffic. Some of the 
ancient cars weren’t able to re- 
spond to the throttle as they 
once did. 

So we kept thinking: ‘““Take it 
easy; take it easy.” Now, that 
isn’t a bad slogan to adopt. This 
Company has been saying, ‘“Take 
it easy; take it easy”’ for a number 
of years. Not in those precise 
words, perhaps. Our word for it is 
“Moderation.” The whole indus- 
try has urged moderation in the 
consumption of its products. 


But that word ‘‘moderation’’ 
shouldn’t apply to our products 
alone, should it? 


‘The open road is ours again. 
There’s an old Italian saying, ‘‘Que 
Va Piano—Va Sano, E Va 
Lontano.”’ He who goes slowly goes 
safely and goes far. 


So—tTake it easy! 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
corP., 350 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.1,N.Y., 
and you will receive a booklet contain- 
ing reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 





We must be determined, there- 
fore, that our national product 
and our national income shall be 
as high as our human, natural, 
and technical resources can make 
it. With a high product and in- 
come, our financial problems will 
be simplified. Without it, they 
will be magnified. 

Interest rates determine the real 
burden of the debt. They should 
continue low for a long time to 
come. It is self-evident that this 
is in the interest of people as tax- 
payers. Not as evident, but just 
as valid, is that low interest rates 
—what the economists call a 
“cheap money policy’”—benefits 
the people as consumers, as work- 
ers, and as citizens. Low interest 
rates, for example, will be an im- 
portant factor in making possible 
the better homes, the better m- 
dustrial plants, and the better 
public facilities which will make 
our country tomorrow more pro- 
ductive and a better place to live 
in that it was yesterday. 

Our necessary expenditures and 
our carrying charge on the public 
debt will require a large budget. 
For a long time to come our ex- 
penditures, even after demobiliza- 
tion and reconversion, will prob- 
ably be around $25,000,000,000 per 
year. To meet this budget we 
must have sizable taxes. Although 
we may be able to make some re- 





ductions in tax rates, taxes must 
(Continued on page 1050) 
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remain relatively high. But high 
taxes are easier to pay with high 
income than low taxes with low 
income. Even if the Government 
takes a larger slice of a bigger pie, 
there will be more nourishment 
left for the taxpayer than if the 
Government took a smailer slice 
of a still smaller pie. 

In considering the cost of the 
war and our future taxes, it is 
not to be forgotten that the will- 
ingness to spend money at the 
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proper time for the proper item 
may repay us many times. For 
example, the development of that 
new phenomenal weapon of war, 
the atomic bomb, cost us, the War 
Department reports, $2,000,000,000. 
Even though we have become ac- 
customed to big figures, that’s still 
a lot of money. Two billion dol- 
lars represented one-half of our 
national budget per year in the 
20s. In contrast, the war was 
costing us about $80,000,000.000 a 
year, or about $250,000,000 a day. 
That means that if the atomic 
bomb shortened the war by nine 
days, we were more than repaid 
its development cost. But even 
more, we have saved thousands 
of American, British, Russian and 
Chinese lives. Moreover, we have 
developed a principle in the crea- 
tion and harnessing of energy that 
can find many uses in peace-time 
production for the benefit of each 
and every one of us. The expen- 
diture of money on the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb was an 
excellent investment. Often our 
expenditures are not simply lia- 
bilities of today. but are invest- 
ments for tomorrow. Many ex- 
penditures will repay us many 
times in money, in health, in wel- 
fare and in material goods that 
we can use day by day. 


Although taxes will remain 
high, there will be improvements 
in our tax system such as simpli- 
fication and the elimination of in- 
equities. The modernization of 
our tax structure is a basic factor 
in the program to reach and main- 
tain full employment. 

To meet our needs, to have a 
sound tax policy and to aid full 
employment, taxes should be 
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levied in such a way as not to 
deter business investment and the 
creation of jobs, because produc- 
tive employment is the source of 
a high standard of living and of 
the revenue the Government re- 
quires. 


Business investment, however, 
will be profitable only if the great 
mass of consumers take home 
enough money in their pay en- 
velopes to buy the products of our 
expanded industrial machine. 
Taxes should be levied so as not 
to burden mass markets and mass 
purchasing power, which are es- 
sential to prosperity for all of us. 

Tax burdens must be equitably 
distributed among all people in 
accordance with the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay. Tax programs must 
be integrated with an over-all fis- 
cal policy designed to prevent in- 
flation and deflation. 

We must meet the future with a 
high and expansive economy. This 
requires the recognition and the 
resolution of many problems in 
this country. But what the future 
holds for us is not limited to what 
we do about our local problems. 

I suppose in this fine, peaceful, 
Midwestern city with its diversi- 
fied activities that on occasion 
some have held the thought that 
we can live unto ourselves alone. 
We can not. The war proved con- 
clusively what we really knew for 
some time. 


The atomic bomb is a graphic 
illustration. When we first dropped 
the atomic bomb on a city of 
325,000, apparently we destroyed 
a population the equal of this en- 
tire city. When we are able to 
reach half way around the world 
and with a single bomb wipe out 
a population equivalent to that of 
this city, how can the thought be 
longer held that we can live with- 
out concern of all international 
problems? 

We are a great factor in the 
world today. Other nations rec- 
ognize it. The question is whether 
we shall fully realize it and take 
the responsibility and the leader- 
ship it entails. 


This leadership and responsibil- 
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ity is two-fold. First, we must 
build upon a sound foundation at 
home. Recently, many have said 
that the world’s economy must be 
stable or we can not have a sound 
expansive economy at home. With 
that I agree, but I add and empha- 
size that the world does not stand 
a chance of attaining a stable eco- 
nomic system unless this country 
has a sound, high-level economy. 


Second, we must participate in 
the world’s economy. To do so 
is in our self-interest. We must 
work with the other nations of 
the world to establish a healthy 
economy that encourages a full 
flow of trade between nations. 
This will give us markets abroad. 
Without such markets we can not 
have the high standard of living 
that we desire for our own people. 

The necessity for the nations to 
work together for the benefit of 
all has been dramatized by the 
atomic bomb. There is a truism in 
military history and in football 
strategy that every new offensive 
will eventually lose its power be- 
cause ways and means will be 
found to counteract it. Some sober 
military writers in this country 
and elsewhere, however, express 
the fear that man has at last found 
in the atomic bomb an offensive 
for which no adequate defense 
will be found within the foresee- 
able future. 

Meanwhile, whatever the out- 
come of the military search, the 
answer to the atomic bomb—the 











only answer we have today—is 
lasting peace through genuine in- 
ternational political and economic 
cooperation. 

You and I can face the future 
with the knowledge that not only 
have the nations of the world 
learned that their security de- 
pends uvon effective international 
political and military cooperation, 
but equally important, they know 
now that their prosperity de- 
mands sound international eco- 
nomic collaboration. Not only have 
we learned this lesson, we have 
acted upon it. 

The road ahead already has the 
familiar landmarks of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, the Export- 
Import Bank, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. the International Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the 
Social and Economic Council of 
the United Nations Security Or- 
ganization, and the Bretton Woods 
Agreements establishing the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the Internnational Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


Today we are so close to the 
scene of the actual birth of these 
great international economic in- 
stitutions, born as they largely 
were during the throes of the 
greatest war in all history, that I 
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question our capacity to compre- 
hend their true significance. In 
the perspective of history I believe 
that these economic landmarks 
will be recorded as the point 
where man turned from the bloody 
path of international strife and 
self-destruction to the broad road 
of true international cooperation 
and lasting peace. 


These trail-blazing measures. 
together with others, offer us con- 
crete assurance that the nations of 
the world are determined to get 
to the core of those international 
economic problems which so pro- 
foundly affected world security 
and prosperity between the two 
World Wars. No man today, of 
course, can guarantee that these 
measures will be adequate or ef- 
fective. While they are probably 
the best that could be agreed upon 
in advance of actual trial, I have 
little doubt but what experience 
will disclose many avenues for 
improvement. But the important 
thing to remember is not that 
they may have faults, but if they 
do have faults, you and I and 
others like us all over the world 
are determined to correct those 
faults and make the international 
economy work. While we will be 
patient and sympathetic if mis- 
takes are made, we will not tol- 
erate. we can not tolerate, failure. 

If we have the same unity in 
peace as in war, if we work to- 
gether at home and abroad. I am 
optimistic about what the future 
holds for us. To solve the prob- 
lems of the future, we must be 
able to grow. Just as an individ- 
ual becomes old in mind and spir- 
it as he loses the ability to grow, 
so our communities, our countries, 
and our world will grow old only 
if we lose the capacity for growth. 

Peoria, which has grown from 
a city of 2,000 in 1845 to a city ol 
well over 100,000,in 1945, is sym- 
bolic of this country’s capacity for 
growth. I realize that you folks 
in Peoria have to put up with a 
lot of stale jokes about your city. 
When a jokester lays an €88, 
doesn’t he invariably say, “They 
loved me in Peoria”? Your only 
rival, I believe, is St. Joe. But 
these jabs are, in a sense, compli- 
ments. They are recognition of 
your bustling spirit; they are rec- 
ognition that you have had grow- 
ing pains rather than dry rot. I 
think you folks can grow; I think 
my folks in Kentucky can grow, 
I am confident that this entire Na- 
tion can grow. With that capacity 
for growth, I do not worry about 
our future. 

If we handle the problems of 
the future as well as we have met 
the series of historic events of the 
past few weeks, we can look for- 
ward with high optimism. Re- 
member, it was less than five 
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months ago that our great wartime 
leader, President Roosevelt, died 
in the service of his country. 
There was much concern about 
the future when that man of vi- 
sion left us. Even those who had 
said that they did not. like that 
man in the White House were 
shocked. 

At that time some did not know 
President Truman well. Today the 
world knows him well. They know 
him as the man who has taken the 
torch from President Roosevelt 
and that he carries it forward and 
carries it high. We know him as 
a frank, decisive, energetic, ex- 
perienced and capable leader of 
men. We are proud of this Mid- 
westerner. 

Have you recalled recently what 
has happened since the day he 
took office? On Apr. 25, the San 
Francisco Conference opened. 
May 8 was V-E Day. On June 18. 
we welcomed General Eisenhower 
back for a job well done. On 
June 26, the President closed the 
successful San Francisco Confer- 


ence. On July 17, the Potsdam 
Conference began. On July 20, 
the Bretton Woods Monetary 


Agreements were overwhelmingly 
approved by Congress. On July 
28, the United Nations Charter 
was approved by the Senate, with 
only two dissenting votes. The 
Potsdam declaration was on Aug. 
2. On Aug. 5, the first atomic 
bomb was dropped. In aceordance 
with its previous agreement, Rus- 
sia declared war on Japan on 
Aug. 8. On Aug. 14, Japan stated 
that she was ready to accept our 
surrender terms. 

Through all of this history. 
President Truman has been a 
courageous, a stable but imagina- 
tive leader. With a record like 
this, with this kind of leadership, 
with God’s help, we can raise our 
sights and see a bright future. 


Leo J. Doyle Buys 
O’Connor Interest 
in Doyle, O’Connor 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Leo J. Doyle, 
President of Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
has purchased the interest of 
James J. O’Connor in the firm and 





will later change its name to 
Doyle & Co. 
Mr. O’Connor has established 


the new firm J. J. O'Connor & 
Co., formation of which was re- 
ported in the ‘‘Chronicle” of Aug. 
30th. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. has also 
announced that Leonard H. Kas- 
bohm, treasurer, who has been as- 
sociated with the company since 
its formation, has been made a 
vice-president. 


——_________-. 


Nordberg Rejoins 
Rollins as V.-P. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—H. Gerald 
Nordberg has been elected a vice- 
president of E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Incorporated, the corporation an- 
nounces. He will be located in 
the Chicago office, 135 South La 
Salle Street, and his activities will 
include the handling of institu- 
tional accounts and developing 
new business. Mr. Nordberg was 
formerly with the Rollins organ- 
iZation and was granted a leave 





Urge Simplified 


Conference Board. 

The executives generally con- 
sider the acts and the SEC proce- 
dures as basically sound and de- 
sirable, but hold that reports can 
and should be simplified. “As it 
is now,” said one executive, ““man- 
agement is apt to dig up and re- 
port a lot of things that it really 
considers trivial but is afraid that 
the SEC or some court might feel 
otherwise about.” 

Objections to the acts and their 
administration frequently men- 
tioned in the replies were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Too much information is re- 
quired; (2) the information some- 
times required is of such a charac- 
ter that publicity in regard to it 
would damage the corporation; 
(3) disclosure of salaries of offi- 
cers and directors is undesirable; 
(4) the costs of compliance are 
too great: (5) excessive liability 
is imposed on directors and offi- 
cers; (6) too much delay is en- 
tailed in completing the financing 
program; and (7) the SEC at- 
tempts unreasonably to regulate 
corporate business. 

Many of the executives con- 
tend that prospective investors do 
not need and do not read much 
of the voluminous statements, de- 
scriptions, exhibits, forms, amend- 
ments, and so on. Since ithe 
prospectus is primarily a selling 
document, it might be more effec- 
tive if it were only a few pages 
in length. Yet a brief summariza- 
tion of the material facts would 
not conform to the requirement 
that complete disclosure of infor- 
mation be provided to every po- 
tential investor. 

Fears were also expressed that 
disclosures may harm both stock- 
holders and the corporation seek- 
ing funds because “it forces the 
company to disclose to competi- 
tion gaps or omissions in its do- 
mestic patent structure.” In cases 
where the new money is to be 
used to acquire a going business, 
public disclosure of all the de- 
tails might well upset the entire 
transaction. 

As to the revelation of corpo- 
rate salaries in proxy statements, 
one executive complains that: 
“We doubt if certain sections of 
the American public will ever re- 
alize that any executive is worth 
more than $5,000 a year, and the 
requirement which is forced on 
us by the SEC to set forth this 
information leads to constant mis- 
understandings on the part of our 
own stockholders.” 


One executive criticized’ the 
elength of a proposed plan of re- 
organization, running to 111 pages, 
which he had received as a stock- 
holder. Another referred to proxy 
statements of 31, 33, and 34 pages, 
which he believed to be a pure 
waste of printed matter for the 





of absence in 1942 to become a 
lieutenant in the Navy. He has 





recently been released from ac- 
tive duty. 





SEC Procedures 


Executives Complain of Amount of Information 
Required, Excessive Costs, Delays and Liability. 


Fear that omission of some minor detail in preparing prospec- 
tuses or registration statements will subject corporation officials 
and directors to heavy penalties under the Securities and Exchange 
laws and regulations involves applicants in tedious and costly pre- 
paration and overlong presentation, according to a survey of indus- 
trial and utilities’ executives just made by the National Industrial 








average stockholder. ‘A synop- 
sis,’ he said, “would be all that 
is necessary, although the infor- 
mation should be available to 
each stockholder on request.” 


Costs of Complying 


The attitude of executives to- 
ward costs of complying with 
SEC requirements depend largely 
on the size of the issue or the 
corporation. In general, it is held 
that costs are excessive for small 
business that does not have the 
accounting or legal staffs needed 
to prepare the statements and 
prospectuses and must hire costly 
outside professional help for the 
purpose. Some of the opinions ex- 
pressed were: 

“The SEC regulations and re- 
quirements are such now that 
they offer a serious handicap to 
the formation of new small busi- 
ness.” “The legal fees necessary 
for preparing the data required by 
the SEC on a small issue which 


we floated three years ago 
amounted to 74% of the cash 
which we _ ultimately received 


from the issue, and, on top of 
this were the brokerage fees.” 

Among the smaller businesses, 
small mining developments are 
apparently being frozen out by 
the stringent SEC requirements. 
One correspondent reports that: 
“More and more, the develop- 
ment of mining companies is be- 
ing done by the large, well-fi- 
nanced mining companies already 
in existence. The result is that 
the little fellow is shut out, and, 
in a measurable period of time, 
mining will be carried on only 
by a few large companies. The 
mine financing business has been 
overly policed and regulated un- 
til only the fearless and well- 
financed attempt to engage in its 
work.” 


Suggested Improvements 

Specific suggestions for simpli- 
fying and improving financing 
through the SEC include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Reduction of the number of 
details as to location and construc- 
tion of plants and the principal 
contracts and stock holdings. 

2. Changing the requirements 
“so as to give the investor the 
chief facts rather than a long and 
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Hemphill, Noyes Offers 
Colonial Stores Preferred INQUIRIES INVITED 


A group headed by Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. is underwriting ‘0,- 
000 shares of Colonial Stores, Inc. 
cumulative preferred stock, 4% 
series, $50 par value. The group 
is offering 7,522 shares at $50 a 
share, plus accrued dividends 
from Sept. 7 for delivery after 
that date, and will purchase from 
Colonial Stores and offer to the 
public any of the remaining 52,478 
shares not taken by holders of the 
company’s 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series A, on a share 
for share exchange basis. 

The exchange offer made by 


Colonial Stores to holders of its 
Series A preferred expired at noon 


Motorola 


GALVIN MFG. CORP. 
Common Stock 


— * 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 





Sept. 4, and shares not deposited 
for exchange will be redeemed on 
or about Oct. 8 at $52.50 per 
share and accrued dividends. Non- 
detachable warrants for the pur- 
chase of common stock attached 
to certificates for the old pre- 
ferred will become void at the 
close of business on the redemp- 
tion date, if not exercised. 

As long as any shares of the 
4% preferred are outstanding 
there is to be a semi-annual sink- 
ing fund payment, beginning on 
or before Mar. 1, 1946, sufficient 
to redeem 1% of the maximum 
number of shares outstanding. 


The stock is redeemable at 
prices ranging from $52.50 to $50, 
and is redeemable through the 
sinking fund at prices ranging 
from $51.25 to $50. 


_— ne 


Now Proprietorship 


Willis E. Burnside is now con- 
ducting Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
30 Pine Street, New York City. 
as a sole proprietorship. William 
J. Tetmeyer was formerly a part- 
ner in the firm. 











very few investors will read and 


'even fewer will understand.” This! 


might be done through a sum-; 
mary prospectus, with a statement | 
that it is incomplete and there- 
fore not a basis for possible claims 
against officers and directors. The 
complete document could be made 
available upon request. 

3. Exemption of corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or some equally reputable 
body, which requires the filing | 
of financial details. 
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| highly involved ial ailing miele ‘New Dept. for Gruss 


Gruss & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Curb Exchange, an- 
nounce the opening of an Unlist- 
ed Securities Department under 
the supervision of David A. Carey. 
For the last seven years Mr. Carey 
has been associated with F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., Inc. Prior to that he 
was with Riter & Co. for two 


years and before that was associ- 
ated for eleven years with Dillon 
Read & Co. 


’ 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


Local Industries Lead in Reconversion 


A War Manpower Commission survey of 75 large labor markets 
throughout the country has shown the Philadelphia industrial area, 


be least affected by reconversion, 


according to Area Director Anderson of the WMC. He estimates that 
possibly 50,000 persons may be laid off in this district but that 40,000. 
of them will be rapidly absorbed in other industries. 





Federal, state, municipal 
private industry projects for 
post-war Philadelphia add up to 
over a half billion dollars. Busi- 
ness leaders foresee an era of 
prosperity that may well extend 
over the next five or six years. 

Many private corporations have 
already embarked upon programs 
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of expansion. Others have an- 
nounced their intentions of so do- 
ing. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co is 
spending $48,000,000 on its new 
Southwark Station at 2501 S. 
Delaware Ave., now under con- 
struction. 

The Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Co. has a 5-yeai moderniza- 
tion program which will involve 
an expenditure of $19,500,000. 

The Board of Education will 
expend $10,000,000 on six new 
public schools. 

The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
has announced a 2-year program 
during which it will spend $6,- 
000,000 for new buildings and 
equipment. 


Other individual projects are: 
a $1,000,000 plant under con- 
struction by -Philco Radio and 
Television Corp. at Westmore- 
land and C Sts.: a $2,000,000 
factory by the Publicker Co. at 
Oregon and Swanson St.; a $1,- 
500,000 motion picture theater 
to be built at 15th and Chestnut 
Sts., and a number of stores 
to be built at a cost of $1,500,- 
000 at Broad St. and Lehigh 
Avenue. 


According to Alfred P. Orleans, 
president of the Home Builders 
Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs, approximately $300,000,- 
000 will be spent in the construc- 
tion of 35,000 new homes during 
the next five years, and approxi- 
mately $117,000,000 in the con- 
struction of 19,500 modern, low- 
cost group houses and apartments. 

These projects are expected to 
provide employment for 31,000 
skilled and unskilled workers in 
the building trades and furnish 
Jobs for more than 50,000 others 
in manufacturing industries which 
will supply materials. 








Warner Company _ 


_ At a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing held Aug. 17, the proposed 
recapitalization of Warner Com- 
pany was approved. The plan of- 
fers holders of the first preferred 
,4n option of exchanging their 
shares for six shares of common 
or of receiving the amount of 








(Continued on page 1053) 
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'‘McKennan Heads Dept. 
Of First Galifornia 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Bruce McKennan, well-known in- 
vestment securities expert, has 
been appointed Vice-President of 
the First California Company, 300 
Montgomery Street, in charge of 
the firm’s government, municipal 
and corporate bond department, 
according to an announcement 
made by George H. Grant, Presi- 
dent of the company. 


Appointment of Mr. McKennan, 
President Grant said, was in keep- 
ing with the development of the 
firm’s services to the general pub- 
lic. Mr. McKennan’s wide expe- 
rience both in government and 
corporation bonds and in the serv- 
icing of large institutional ac- 
counts increases the effectiveness 
of that department. 

McKennan, a Dartmouth eco- 
nomics major, brings to his new 
position a sound background of 
experience gained in Eastern and 
Western markets. He has been en- 
gaged in the investment bond 
business since his graduation in 
1927, with the exception of the 
30 months he served with the U.S. 
Air Corps. Entering the serv- 
ice in 1942 as a first lieutenant 
he moved up to the rank of major 
and became executive officer of 
one of the First Mustang Fighter 
Groups (No. 363) with which he 
saw active service in the Europe- 
an theatre. He returned to the 
United States in September, 1944, 
and upon his request at that time 
was placed on inactive status De- 
cember, 1944. 


Clifford Hawley Now 
at Sheridan, Bogan 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Clif- 
ford B. Hawley, heretofore Vice- 
President of Bankers. Securities 
Corporation, of Philadelphia, has 
become associated with Sheridan, 
Bogan Co., 1616 Walnut Street, 
members of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 


Traders to Get the Bird 


Two additional Income Tax Ex- 
emptions are expected at the 
homes of A. L. Hutchinson, Buck- 
ley Brothers, and Benjamin A. 
Brooks, W. H. Bell & Co., respec- 
tively, in time to be included in 
the Sept. 30 inventory. 
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Howard S. Cullman, Chairman 
of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, has announced that the bi- 
State agency will receive sealed 
bids until 11 a.m. on Sept. 12 on 
an offering of $7,500,000 series 
J, General Reserve bonds, matur- 
ing in 1985. Proceeds of the issue 
will be used to finance construc- 
ticn of the Authority’s proposed 


Manhattan and Newark’ union 
motor freight terminals, which 
are designed to expedite the 


handling of less-truckload freight, 
reduce street traffic congestion 
and permit lower local trucking 
and terminal costs for over-the- 
road common earriers. Actual 
construction work on the two 
projects will begin as soon as ma- 
terials are available and they will 
be ready for operation by the Port 
Authority in January, 1947. 

In connection with the bond 
issue, the rate of interest, not 
exceeding 2%, is to be named 
by the bidder in multiples of 
14%. The issue, designated 
Series J bonds, “will be the 
first long-term bonds issued by 
the Port Authority since 1931 
which are not general and re- 
funding bonds within the scope 
of the Basic Resolution author- 
izing the sale of Port Authority 
securities,’ Mr. Cullman ex- 
plained. “They will therefore,” 
he continued, “be payable out 
of the revenues of the two motor 
truck terminal projects and the 
Authority’s General Reserve 
Fund.” General and refunding 
bonds, it is noted, are payable 
out of the pooled revenues of 
all facilities owned and operated 
by the agency, as well as out 
of the General Reserve. 


The Port Authority Chairman 
pointed out that the Series J 
Bonds will include a mandatory 
conversion feature. The Port Au- 
thority and the bond buyer would 
agree to the conversion of the 
bonds into General and Refunding 
Bonds of the same coupon and 
maturity as soon as the new bonds 
become eligible for such conver- 
sion under the terms of the Basic 
Resolution. This would probably 
be on the date that the two motor 
truck terminals were opened. 

If the successful bidder for the 
Series J Bonds names a coupon 
rate of 142%, then the bonds will 
be convertible into a second in- 
stallment of the Ninth Series of 
Port Authority General and Re- 
funding Bonds. The first install- 
ment of $12,000,000 of Ninth Series 
Bonds was sold last March. Any 
coupon rate other than 11%% 
would result in the conversion of 
the bonds into a newly authorized 
Tenth Series of General and Re- 
funding Bonds. In either case the 
dating of the bonds, interest rate, 
call and sinking fund provisions 
of the Series J Bonds will be 
identical with the provisions of 
the General and Refunding Bonds 
into which they will be converted. 
The only difference will be that 
the security of the General and 
Refunding Bonds will be sub- 
stituted for the security of the 
new issue. 


According to Mr. Cullman, 
the mandatory conversion fea- 
ture of the bond issue will save 
the Port Authority between 2 
and 214 points a bond by elim- 
inating a separate refunding 
operation after the truck ter- 
minals are opened and _ the 





Municipal News & Notes 





projects become eligible 
such a_ refunding 
under the law. 


Long Beach, N. Y., Refunding 
Issue to Be Awarded Oct. 1 


The City of Long Beach, N. Y. 
is asking for sealed bids until 
Oct. 1 on an issue of $5,379.000 
refunding bonds, purpose of which 
is to provide for refinancing of 
its entire outstanding bonded debt 
Authority for the refunding has 
been granted by the New York 
State Comptroller, who is re- 
quired by the statute to pass on 
any refunding of debt proposed 
by any of the State’s political sub- 
divisions. 

The Long Beach program was 
approved in recognition of the 
strongly improved financial 
condition of the city, factual 
evidence of which was obtained 
by representatives of invest- 
ment houses as a result of re- 
cent “see for yourselves” visits 
te the well-known Long Island 
community. Two groups of fi- 
nancial experts participated in 
“on the spot” investigations of 
the city’s physical plant, its 
financial and real estate history, 
tax structure, probable future 
growth and other relevant fac- 
tors on July 25 and Aug. 29. 


The forthcoming refunding is- 
sue will be dated on or before 
Nov. 1, 1945 and will be entirely 
liquidated in 13 years and 3 
months, according to City Auditor 
John B. McCabe, who also pointed 
out that the refunding will result 
in a savings to the city of more 
than $1,000,000 in net interest 
charges. The first maturities of 
the new bonds will be due on 
Feb. 1, 1946. P 

By way of illustrating the fac- 
tors responsible for the city’s 
“present exceptional fiscal health’, 
Mayor Theodore Ornstein, under 
whose administration the record 
has been achieved, stated as fol- 
lows: 


“Our financial condition has 
been improved by (1) the liqui- 
dation of our entire floating 
debt; (2) adoption of a cash 
pay-as-you-go budget plan, 
which prevents future floating 
debt; (3) a law requiring non- 
extension of taxes on property 
over which the City acquires 
tax liens; (4) a local law re- 
Quiring a referendum of tax- 
payers before borrowing for 
capital improvements.” Mr. 
Ornstein pointed out that the 
cash budget law constitutes 4 
contract with the bondholders 
during the life of the bonds. 


The City, a resort which has 
developed into a community of 
year-round residents and home- 
owners, at one time had a debt 
of $8,000,000. “It would be totally 
impossible,” the Mayor explains, 
“again ever to recreate such a 
debt. All municipal improvements 
are in. There will be no further 
need for any major expenditures 
for basic facilities. The City’s 50 
miles of streets are entirely paved. 
Our sanitation, water, and sewage 
facilities are all in.” 

He also revealed that in the 
current fiscal year, the City had 
conveyed title to $603,240 of prop- 
erty, representing an assessed val- 
uation of more than $2.000,000 
returned to the tax rolls. He saia 
too, that the City, although @ 


for 
operation 
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mr . Te ° ° Union Tr, Bidg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Rienkonse 2000 PH 70. BOwling Green 9-8184 1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia Telephone . . Teletype 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore Court 2380 PG 496 
residential community, takes in a} coupons may be presented for | a a.8 
yearly income from rentals and | payment now at either the New D ] a t nn a 
beach park admissions exceeding | York or Chicago offices of Halsey, ennsy Vanilla réevl 1es 
$5,000,000. Stuart & Co., Ine. Of the original | ee 1052 $100,000 

“The literacy rate of the com- | issue of $136,330,557 bonds, more il aii a rom page ) ee City of 
munity is 100%,” Ornstein said, | than $8,600,000 have already been 1 claim (approximately $84 per reach pre-war volume within six P 2 
aut the ecousmic position of | retired by the State. be are) in cash. The exchange into | to eight weeks. Production facil- Philadel hia 
our residents is far above that | . ace, ue be 2 tax free trans- jities will he doubled, Mr. Bal- p 

f the average American town. | Change Name to Hawkins, acteam, Wawaset Secur ities Com- | lantyne said. 4% Bonds 
0 | pany, Owning the entire issue of oO 


We have no depressed area in 
Long Beach; and in recent years 
our tax collections have reached 
close to 100%.” 


Financial’ men who have ex- 
amined the City’s financial struc- 
ture express themselves as im- 
pressed with what has_ been 
achieved. The bonds to be issued 
for the purpose of refunding the 
City’s indebtedness will consist 
of two issues: (1). general refund- 
ing bonds in the amount of $3,- 
799.000; (2) water’ refunding 
bonds in the amount of $1,580,000. 


Revised Ratings on Ohio 
Municipals Compiled 


J. A. White & Co., Union Cen- | 


tral Building, Cincinnati 2, an- 


nounce the completion of the 
fourth annual compilation of the 
firm’s ratings for Ohio municipal 
bonds, copies of which may 
obtained from the bond house 
upon request. These ratings, Mr. 
White says, represent as in the 
past a composite consideration of 
the overall debt burden, the di- 
versification of industry rating, 
the population rating, and certain 
other factors, for each community 
in the State. 


The diversification and pop- 
ulation ratings, incidentally, 
are taken from White's “Anal- 
ysis of Municipal Bonds,”’ which 
represents a new and more re- 
vealing approach in assessing 
the investment qualities of the 
obligations of numerous polit- 
ical subdivisions in all parts of 
the country. 


In the current compilation of 
revised ratings for Ohio subdivi- 
sions the debt burdens are revised 
to Jan. 1, 1945, and, as formerly, 
are based upon the ration of net 
direct and overlapping debt to 
the assessed valuation. 

In a letter accompanying a 
copy of the ratings, J. Austin 
White, head of J. A. White & Co., 
states that the subdivisions in 
Ohio which show the most im- 
provement since the 1944 com- 
pilation are as follows: 


Akron City, the rating for 
which increased from B 51 to 
BB 68: Akron School District 
which increased from BB 60 to 
BB 177: Lima School District, 
from A 113 to AA 123; Ironton 
School District, from BB 69 to 
BBB 80; Shaker Heights City 
and School District, from BBB 
90 to BBB 98; Lawrence County, 
from BB 177 to BBB 89; and 
Summit County, from B 58 to 
BB 76.- The improvement in 
practically all cases is due to 
the reduction in debt burdens 
effected between 1/1/44 and 
1/1/45. Practically all cities and 
counties in the state shared in 
this reduction of debt burden, 
but in varying degrees, says 
Mr. White. 


Arkansas Oct. 1 Interest 
Coupons Payable Now 
Holders of State of Arkansas 


highway refunding bonds of 1941 
are advised that Oct. 1 interest 





be | 


| Delafield & Wood 


| Announcement has been made 
‘of the dissolution of the firm of | 
| Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, | 
| and the formation of a new part- 
| nership for the general practice of 

law under the name of Hawkins, 

Delafield & Wood, by personnel 
lof the original organization and | 
| Franklin S. Wood. 


_— + — er a 


Customers Brokers 
Name Blanke to 
Head Slate 


| The Nominating Committee of | 
the Association of Customers | 
Brokers, has named Donald C. 
Blanke of Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
to head the slate presented for 
the annual election scheduled for 
Sept. 17th. 

John A. Hevey, Ira Haupt & 
Co., has been nominated for vice- | 
president; Richard M. Ross, Dean | 
Witter & Co., treasurer; and 
Archie F. Harris, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, secretary. 

Mr. Blanke has been a member | 
of the Association since it Was} nated for the several offices: 
formed in 1939. He has served; president. Edmund J. Davis, 
as vice-president, treasurer and/ Rambo. Keen, Close & Kerner. 
member of the exé¢utive commit-| Vice-President, Alfred W. Try- 
tee. : 'der, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 

The Nominating Committee was; Second Vice-President, Freder- 
headed by Frank.Walker of Mer-| ick S. Fischer, H. N. Nash & Co. 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &|} Secretary, Wallace H. Runyan, 
Beane. ‘ | Graham, Parsons & Co. 

—————— | Treasurer, Paul C. Fredericks, 


| Jr.. Warren W. York & Co. 
New York Stock Exchange | In addition six governors will 
Weekly Firm Changes 


| be elected for three years, three 
| for tv rears and o for one 
The New York Stock Exchange | oe . —— oe 
has announced the | following | 
Proposed transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of the late) , i s 
Ray will be considered by ie Opens in Philadelphia 
Exchange on Sept. 13. It is under-|; PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
individual floor broker. Co. has opened offices to transact 
Francis T. Whelan retired from 
111 So. Broad Street. The firm 
July 3. will be members of the New York 


53,500 shares of Warner Com- 
pany second preferred, has voted 
to accept an evchange of three 
shares of Warner common for 
each share of preferred. With its 
other holdings, Wawaset will then 
;own 241.500 shares of Warner 
Company common. 

Any shares not taken up by 
the first preferred holders will 
be underwritten and offered to 
the public. 





Philco Corp. 

John Ballantyne, president of 
Philco Corp., states that assembly- 
line production of 1946 refriger- 
ators has been started and should 


Inv. Traders Assn. 
Gets 1945-46 Slate 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The an- 
nual meeting and election of of- 
ficers and governors of the asso- 
ciation will be held Friday, Sept. 
28, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. Business meeting will be 
i held at 6 P. M. and will be fol- 
lowed by dinner at 8:00. 

The following have been nomi- 














year. 
weekly firm changes: | 
Hallowell Sulzberger 
Walter L. Righter to Joseph B. 
stood that Mr. Ray will act as an| firm of Hallowell, Sulzberger & 
/a general investment business at 
partnership in Brinton & Co., on 


ros 


Interest of the late Claude W.| and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
Peters in Hayden, Stone & Co.| changes. 
ceased Aug. 31. , Henry R. Hallowell was for- 


Interest of the late Arthur M. 
Whitehill in Haydock, Schreiber 
& Co. ceased as of Aug. 31. 

Interest of the late Andrew H. 
Brown, Jr., member of ,the Ex- 
change, in Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Co. ceased on Aug. 1. 


deck sieciarcoelelillnaedeeeitveen 
Grapes & Pampel With 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Jennings 
H. Grapes and“William S. Pampel 
have become associated with Ball, 
Burge & Kraus, Union Commerce 
Building, members of the New 
York and Cleveland Stock Ex-| 
changes. Mr.,.Pampel for many 
years was with Otis & Co. and has 
recently been with the State of 
Ohio Division of Securities. Mr. 
Grapes was-with J. S. Bache & 
Co. and Abbott, Proctor & Paine. 


merly assistant manager of the in- 
vestment department of Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., Philadelphia, and 
Charles H. Sulzberger was a gen- 
eral partner of Penington, Colket 
& Co. 

Formation of the firm was pre- 
viously reported in the “Chroni- 
cle” of Aug. 16. 





Frederick Davis With 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges, an- 
nounce that Frederick B. Davis, 
Jr., is now associated with them. 
Mr. Davis was previously with F. 
T. Sutton & Co. and prior thereto 
was a partner in Frederick B. 
Davis & Co. 














Autocar Company 


The end of the war found Auto- 
car Company faced with no re- 
conversion problem, since trucks 
similar to those manufactured for 
the military were already in pro- 
duction for civilian use. The pres- 
ent rate of manufacture is already 
greater than before the war. The 
cancellation of approximately 
$14,800,000 in Army and Navy 
contracts permits the company to 
concentrate entirely on the com- 
mercial demand. Orders are on 
hand for several hundred heavy 
duty trucks. Profit margins are 
more favorable than those related 
to Government orders. The com- 
pany has laid off no employes as 
a result of cancellations. More- 
over a return to the 40-hour week 
represents a savings in labor costs. 





Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

The company plans to issue 
$93,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due 1975 and $27,000,000 deben- 
tures due 1964 which should reach 
the market late in September. 
Proceeds, together with cash 
raised from the sale of $5,720,900 
serial notes and treasury cash, 
will be used to refund present 
funded debt at an estimated sav- 
ing of $1,100,000 in fixed charges. 

Of considerable investor in- 
terest is the proposed distribu- 
tion of and opportunity to sub- 
scribe to the common shares of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., heretofore almost entirely 
owned by National Power & 
Light Co. Under the terms of a 
plan filed with the SEC, holders 
of National Power & Light will 
be entitled to subscribe to 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
common at $10 per share in the 
ratio of 14 share for each share 
of National held. 


C. E. Oakes, president of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., has 
announced a 5-year construction 
program which will involve the 
expenditure of $65,000,000. 





The SEC has set Sept. 13 for a 
hearing on the _ recapitalization 
plan of Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service Co. The plan is 
devised to enable Scranton-Spring 
Brook, Pennsylvania Water Serv- 
ice Co. and Federal Water & Gas 
Corp. to comply with the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 





Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., expects 
company’s post-war employment 
rolls to run about 160,000 workers, 
or about 60% greater than the 
pre-war peak. 





Curtis Publishing Co. an- 
nounces that it will redeem, on 
Oct. 1, $1,149,860 of its debenture 
3s, due 1955, at par and accrued 
interest. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
stockholders have authorized an 
increase in common from 2,600,- 

000 shares of $25 par to 12,500,- 
000 shares $10 par, making pos- 
sible a 4 for 1 split up of 





common, 


February 16, 1955 


Price: 124.965 & Interest 
To Net 1.20% 


| Moncure Biddle & Co. 
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CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
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Lt. Col. Carroll Is 
Joining Hugh Long 











Lieut. Col. Wharton B. Carroll| atomic energy, 
of Philadelphia, is returning to| fast on the heels of this country. 


the investment business as local 
representative 
of Hugh W. 
Long and 
Company, 
New York, 
sponsor of in- 
vestment com- 
panies with 
$67 million of 
assets. 

Colonel Car- 
roll served 
with the Ninth 
Air Force 
Service Com- 
mand in 
France and 
England. He 
also served 
overseas in 
World War I 
Before enter- 
ing the service, he was President 
of Kolb, Carroll & Co., of Phila- 





Lt.-Col. W. B. Carroll 


would have been of slow growth, 
owing to the predominant inter- 
mixture 


| world. 


'than ever looks for leadership; 


with a new air-found 
‘the incalculably powerful U.S.S.R. 


|of teeming Asia; to the East, the 
‘traveled routes of the Atlantic 
connect Canada with goods-fam- 
‘ished Europe and fast-developing 
| Africa. 


| 





delphia, and is widely known in 
investment circles for his pamph- 
lets on “Inventory Under a Con- 


| 


trolled Economy,” “Fire Insurance | 


Stocks for Investment.” etc. 


Howard F. Clapp Dies 





Howard Franklin Clapp, a mem- | 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- | 


change and former member of the 


Exchange firm of Carlisle, Mel- | 


lick & Co. died at Nassau Hospital 
at the age of sixty-three. 


Mr. Clapp began his career as 
uniformed floor boy on the Ex- 
change in 1906, later being pro- 
moted to telephone clerk. He be- 


eame telephone clerk and head 
telephone clerk for a number of 
firms, and in 1910 became head 
telephone clerk for the firm head- 
ed by Jay F. Carlisle. In 1918 he 
bought his own seat on the Ex- 
change, the fourth telephone clerk 
to do so that year. 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
Where stands Canada at this determining stage when the des- 


tinies of all the nations of the world are in the melting-pot? Brought | 


suddenly into the forefront by thé stern urgencies of war, aided by 
unlimited material resources and the strong united will of her peo- 
ple, the Dominion has reached adulthood effectively and opportunely. 


Fully conscious of her new-borne 
power, which but for the war 


of the Scottish and 
French conservative weave in the 
national fabric, the Dominion is 
now at the very hub of the new 


To the South, nearly 4000 miles 
of border links Canada to the 
country to which the world more 


over the top of the world the 
Dominion is brought face to face 
neighbor, 


To the West, the air-transport 
shrunken Pacific affords an easy 
path to the great future markets 


Canadian industry has been 
nurtured in the new technological 
age, and the Dominion is well in 
|the van as a producer of light 
metals, plastics, synthetic-rubber 
'and electronic appartus. Now as 
science brings us to the era of 
Canada _ follows 


Near Petawawa on the Ottawa 
River in Ontario, the Dominion 
is building a pilot plant for the 
production of plutonium, and is 
utilizing the “heavy water” proc- 
ess, which was so nearly success- 
fully employed by the Axis 
powers in their search for an 
atomic weapon. Jn this new field, 
Canada has the incalcuable ad- 
vantage of access to the necessary 
raw material—uranium—from the 
world’s largest known deposit of 
pitchblende located in that vast 
treasure-house of rare metals— 
the Laurentian Shield. 


All these economic refine- 
ments supplement Canada’s 
unique position as a world sup- 
plier of basic commodities— 
grain, meat and dairy products, 
timber, newsprint, asbestos, 
Zypsum and base and precious 
metals. Dearth of population is 
now amply compensated by 
ready access to the technolog- 
ical advances made in this coun- 
try and Britain, and the con- 
sequently small domestic con- 
sumption permits the production 
of huge exportable surpluses. 


Moreover, the elder producing 
countries are increasingly look- 








ing to Canada for low cost 


additional sources of supply in 
addition to the establishment 
of subsidiary plants in the Do- 
minion. 

The flow of capital funds and 
skills from this country, and 
technical knowledge from Britain 
is now gathering momentum. 
Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft Co., 
Britain’s leading airplane manu- 
facturers, are now established in 
Canada. Steel and oil interests 
in this country are expediting the 
development of Steep Rock and 
Labrador iron, and Alberta oil. 


It is now announced, following 
the registration with the SEC of 
a public offering here of shares 
of Gaspe Oil Ventures Ltd., that 
capital from this country will con- 
tribute to the prospecting and 
drilling for oil in the Gaspe 
Peninsula of Quebec. Any suc- 
cessful results would be highly 
beneficial to both this country 
and Canada. A source of supply 
near tide-water on the Atlantic 
seaboard would eliminate the 
costly pipe-line and tanker de- 
livery from the distant Gulf points 
of supply. This offering is also 


interesting as its registration by| 


the SEC represents a welcome 
pioneer effort in financing Cana- 
dian mining and oil development, 
which might well serve as an ex- 
ample to other Canadian mining 
interests seeking capital funds in 
this country. 


The market during the past 
week gave a repetition of its pre- 
vious inactivity and lack of in- 
terest. Turnover was negligible 
and prices mostly unchanged al- 
though Albertas continued to at- 
tract some demand after their 
recent decline. Internals were 
dull and free funds were slightly 
easier at 911/16%, and the an- 
nouncement of a simplification of 
the Canadian regulations govern- 
ing the movement of securities 
across the border had no notice- 
able effect. It is possible that this 
relaxation of control affecting ex- 
ternals in particular might sub- 
sequently be extended to the 
restrictions governing the export 
and import of internal securities. 

With regard to. future pros- 
pects, there is every reason to 
anticipate, with the termination 
ef the holiday doldrums, that 

a resumption of general invest- 

ment demand will favorably 


affect the Canadian market. 
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Wages to Go Up but | 


Not Prices, Says Davis | 


(Continued from page 1043) 

Mr. Davis contended that even | 
with higher wages in most in-| 
stances, there will be no need for | 
higher prices, as the additional | 
wage payments could be absorbed 
in the process of getting goods to 
the consumer. Wages were but! 
one factor in costs of operation, 


$100,000 


Gatineau 
Power Company 


| though he admitted that in some , 


'fixing prices than in others. Mr. 








lines it was more important in 


3% 7% First Mortgage Bond: 
, due April 1, 1969 


Davis’ theory evidently is that 
in view of expansion of output, Series A 
most industries can absorb higher | 

wage costs without increasing 

prices. 


‘ , : 
To Abandon Compulsory | Price 105/4, to yield 3.33%, 
Arbitration 


Turning to the question of 
settling post-war labor disputes, 
the Stabilization Director an- | 
nounced that after the liquidation | 
of the War Labor Board, there, 
would be no effort to continue 
compulsory arbitration, and that 
voluntary conciliation and settle- 
ment of disputes should be 
worked out under a new formula, 
possibly one that will be recom- 
mended by the forthcoming con- 


ference of representatives of 2. DOMINION SECURITIES 
bor, management and government. | ; GRPORATION 


He advocated that labor agree- | 
ments should contain a no-strike, | 

no-lockout pledge. He urged the 40 Exchange Place, New York5,N.Y, 
use of established mechanisms | 
for the voluntary settlement of | 
labor disputes. As a means of} 
accomplishing this, he suggested | 
a procedure which has been sum-| __ Current Developments in Utili- 
marized by the Associated Press | ties; instructor: Harold H. Young, 


to maturity 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 





as: 

1. Bi-partisan mediation by em- 
ployer and employes, with others 
in the industry called into help 
reach a settlement. 

2. If that fails, bring a public 
spirited citizen from the com- 
munity into the picture. 

3. After that, try the United 
States Conciliation Service, which 
should be greatly strengthened. 

4. Voluntary arbitration of 
clearly defined issves in disagree- 
ment. 

5. In cases which cannot be set- 
tled by any of the foregoing steps, 
some substitute for the National 
War Labor Board should be cre- 
ated as a result of the labor-man- 
agement conference. This substi- 
tute might follow the pattern of 
the Railway Labor Act, which 
provides for special boards to 
make advisory findings which are 
publicly aired. 


inance Institute 
Announces Fall Term 


The fall term of the New York 
Institute of Finance, 20 Broad 
Street, New York City, will begin 
on Sept. 17. Registration for 
classes, all of which are oven to 
the public, began on Sept. 4. 

Courses offered this term, are: 

Accounting Principles; instruc- 
tor: Jerome J. Kern, Seidman & 
Seidman. 

Federal Income Tax Practice; 
instructor: Charles Meyer, C.P.A. 
and Attorney, lecturer on law of 
taxation at Rutgers University. 





Practical Spanish; instructor: 
Eduardo V. Moore. 
Security Analysis: instructors: 


Herman J. Borneman, New York 
Stock Exchange; and Stephen M. 





Jaquith, Investors Counsel, Inc. 


Introduction to Financial State- 
'ment Anaiysis; instructor: An- 
'drew F. Lynch, Abraham & Co. 


Investment Account 


| quith, 
Analysis of Public Utility Hold- 
|ing Company Securities; instruc- 
tor: W. Truslow Hyde, Jr., Joseph- 
thal & Co. 
Analysis of Public Utility Op- 
erating Company Securities: in- 
structor: Charles A. O’Neil, R. W. 


Pressprich & Co. 


_ Analysis of Railroad Securities; 
instructor: Pierre R. Bretey, Bak- 
er, Weeks & Harden. 


Manage- | 
ment; instructor: Stephen M. Ja- | 


| Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

| Current Developments in Rail- 

| roads; instructor: Patrick B. Mc- 

|Ginnis, Pflugfelder, Bampton & 

| Rust. 

| Work of the Stock Exchange and 

| Brokerage Office Procedure; in- 

| structor: John H. Schwieger, New 

| York Stock Exchange. 

| Work of the Order Department; 

| instructor: Fred W. Hansen, Per- 

'shing & Co. 

| Work of the Margin Depart- 

| ment; instructor: Paul C. Fitzger- 

-ald, Hirsch & Co. 

| Work of the P. & S. Depart- 

|ment; instructor: F. Warren Green, 

|Hallgarten & Co. 

| Work of the Cashier’s Depart- 
ment; instructor: George E. Rie- 

| ber, NASD. 

| Brokerage Accounting; instruc- 

| tor: David Krell, Thomson & Mc- 

| Kinnon. 

| Brokerage Law; instructor: Ir- 

| win A. Brodsky, legal advisor, 

iJ. & W. Seligman & Co. 

|. Advanced Margin Problems: 

_instructor: Paul C. Fitzgerald, 

| Hirsch & Co. 

| Ses 


Thomas and Franke! 


| 
| 


Join Fairman Staff 


| 
| 








(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

| LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Har- 
‘old C. Frankel and Clifford P. 
| Thomas have become affiliated 
|With Fairman & Co., 650 South 
| Spring Street, members of the Los 
|Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Frankel was previously Los An- 
|geles manager for Walston, Hoft- 
'man & Goodwin and prior thereto 
| was trading manager in Los An- 
geles for H. R. Baker & Co., with 
| which firms Mr. Thomas was als‘ 
/connected. 

Paka eo Re 

Joe B. Warren to 


| 


Manage Rupe Dept. 
DALLAS, TEX.—Joe B. Warren 
|has joined Dallas Rupe & Son, 
| Kirby Building, investment bank- 
/ers, as manager of the municipal 
bond department. 

Mr. Warren was for 19 years en- 
gaged in the origination and dis- 
tribution of Texas municipal se- 
curities, in Dallas and in Wichita 
Falls, prior to World War II, in 
which he served as a captain In 
the United States Marine Corps, 
with the Fifth Marine Division in 
the Pacific. 
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No Conflict With Free Enterprise 


In Full Employment Bill 


(Continued from page 1042) 


assuring opportunity of employ-| effective action. 


Our ability to 


ment to all who are able and/| achieve full production and em- 


willing to work. 

Private Business Basic Source 

ef Jobs 

I am supporting the Full Em- 
ployment Bill also because I be- 
lieve—and the Bill asserts—that 
private business must be the basic 
source of jobs in the American 
economy; because I believe in the 
preservation of our free enter- 
prise system, in the operation of a 
free market and in the freedom 
of choice for producers, consum- 
ers, investors and labor. I do not 
believe in the guarantee by the 
government of specific jobs for 
specific individuals; I do not be- 
lieve in wasteful methods of pro- 
duction, in made work, or in the 
suppression of economic advance; 
I do not believe in putting gov- 
ernment into business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise; and 
I do not believe in the regimenta- 
tion of private business. 

It is fitting, with the conclusion 
of the world’s terrible ordeal and 
at a time of specific obligation to 
returning veterans and displaced 
war workers, that the Federal 
Government recognize its solemn 
responsibility for assuring full 
employment to its citizens. This 
responsibility involves more than 
a responsibility to assure oppor- 
tunity for jobs to labor. It also 
means full use of our resources; 
it means opportunity for full pro- 
duction, a high volume of sales 
and profitable investment. As 
Secretary of Commerce, I am par- 
ticularly mindful of these rela- 
tionships because in the free en- 
terprise system, it is vital that the 
Government assure opportunity 
to the job maker as well as the 
job seeker. 


Full Employment and Free 
Enterprise 


The fact that all elements of 
our economic system are inter- 
dependent and rise and fall to- 
gether in the business cycle is 
crystal clear from these charts. 
They show that business has a 
tremendous stake in full employ- 
ment. With our entire economy in 
high gear every industry can have 
a volume of production substan- 
tially above its 1940 level of out- 
put. Furthermore, there is an in- 
evitable relationship between cor- 
poration profits and total produc- 
tion. When there is mass unem- 
ployment our corporations as a 
whole show huge losses. Profits 
are good only when employment 
and production are high. This has 
held true in war as it always has 
in peace. 

I endorse the Full Employment 
Bill particularly because it em- 
bodies the only known means by 
which the right of the workers, 
the businessman, and the farmer 
to prosper in a climate of full op- 
portunity can be assured within 
the framework of the free enter- 
prise system. All other proposals 
that have been brought forward 
would either not give that assur- 
ance or would tend to undermine 
the freedom of enterprise. 


The free enterprise system, as 
we know it, has produced for us 
the highest standard of living 
ever achieved by any nation or 
any system. But periodic shocks, 
such as that of the depression 
thirties, have recurrently brought 
tremendous business as well as 
social loss. The prevention of 
these recurrent shocks is essential 
to the preservation and extension 
of the economic freedoms on 
which the American people are 
agreed. 


The possibility that the difficult 
reconversion period will be fol- 
lowed by a temporary post-war 
boom should not blind us to the 
urgency of the problem. Such a 
boom will be followed.by depres- 
sion unless we are prepared with 


| 


| 





ployment promptly, to prevent 
post-war economic collapse and 
to establish the conditions for an 
ever-increasing standard of liv- 
ing, will be regarded by the 
American people and the world 
as the critical test of our free en- 
terprise system. In this test lies 
the challenge to our democracy; 


namely, how to get full production | 


and preserve our economic free- 
dom. 
The Role of Business 


Business management must ne- 
cessarily play a vital role in a full 
employment and full production 
program. The bulk of the jobs 
will be provided and most of the 


goods and services will be pro-| 


duced by private enterprise. 


national output, which even in 
physical quantities is almost 
double the 1935-39 average, de- 
pends on the ability of individual 
businessmen to capitalize on the 
opportunities for sound expansion 
—to put more people to work 
producing more goods and serv- 
ices wherever markets can be 
found. 

Our post-war productive capa- 
city holds the possibility of a 50% 
increase in the American standard 
of living. That increase will not 
happen automatically. It will oc- 
cur only as individual business- 
men visualize the potential ex- 
pansion of the markets for their 
products; gauge correctly the 
latent wants of consumers; de- 
velop new products, or new mar- 
kets for old ones; improve pro- 
duction methods so that they can 
afford to pay high wages and still 
price their output for mass distri- 
bution and mass consumption; and 
unremittingly improve their dis- 
tribution methods and their ef- 
forts to make their products more 
attractive to the consumers. 


Business recognizes this obliga- 
tion. It has set its sights on a 
volume of production well above 
the best pre-war year. It has 
planned boldly for the shift from 
war production to a high peace- 
time output and is going ahead 
with those plans. Through local 
organizations, it is studying the 
problems and possibilities of in- 
dividual communities and helping 
to plan the development of those 
communities. Far-sighted busi- 
ness leaders are already looking 
ahead to the problem of filling the 
gaps in their particular markets 
when there are no longer any de- 
ferred demands. 


But business management 
should not be saddled with the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining full 
employment. Within the limits of 
competition, and of the profit and 
loss statement, the _ individual 
business can often take effective 
action to stabilize its own employ- 
ment and output. It may be able 
to plan its expansion and modern- 
ization so that these outlays are 
not crowded into the last stage 
of a boom period, thereby adding 
to the cyclical swing. No indi- 
vidual firm, however, should be 
expected to employ people pro- 
ducing goods or services for which 
it cannot find a market at a rea- 
sonable price. That assurance of 
adequate market opportunity, 
which is essential to full produc- 
tion and employment is the re- 
sponsibility of all the people, in- 
cluding business management, 
acting through their chosen repre- 
sentatives in government. 

I urge that government policy 
and program be framed in such a 
manner as to maintain and 
strengthen private business as the 
basic source of actual jobs, in- 
comes, production and _ invest- 
ment, and I see no conflict with 
this objective in the Full Employ- 
ment Bill. The government must 


The | 
attainment of a full employment | 


|take the lead in the adoption of 
|such measures, but business can- 
| not support them wholeheartedly 
| unless it does have confidence 
| and assurance in their success. 


| Now, if we do assure an eco- 
| nomic climate in which business 
| can feel confidence in a continued 
| high level of production, sales 
; and employment, I believe busi- 
iness will find itself set free to 
cooperate in measures to which it 
could not consent under the pre- 
vious conditions of recurrent rise 
and fall in prosperity levels. 


Responsibility for Full Employ- 
ment 


The fundamental feature of the 
| Full Employment Bill is the rec- 
| Ognition of the responsibility of 
government to assure opportunity 
for full production and full ‘em- 
ployment. There is today almost 
universal agreement on the neces- 
sity of government action when 
disastrous deflation threatens our 
economic system. The issue be- 
fore this Committee and the Con- 
gress is not whether the Govern- 
ment should do anything to miti- 
gate depression. The issue rather 
is: Shall the government act 
merely to prevent mass unem- 
ployment or shall it strive to 
maintain full production and full 
employment? I want to urge em- 
phatically that the goal of this 
Bill be kept as it is—assuring the 
opportunities for full employ- 
ment—and that it not be watered 
down to the prevention of mass 
unemployment, the promotion of 
high levels of employment or any 
other ambiguous compromise. 


Of course, the idea of full em- 
ployment does not mean the total 
absence of unemployment. There 
is always an inevitable amount of 
frictional unemployment. Even 


















Hauiucrarrers is the 
world’s largest exclusive man- 
ufacturer of short wave radio 
communications equipment. 
For war communications 
Hallicrafters engineers have 
developed high frequency, 
very high frequency and ultra 
high frequency equipment 
that is charting hitherto un- 
explored upper reaches of the 


during the inflationary period of 
wartime, when we had more than 
full employment, there were some 
unemployed and there will un- 
doubtedly be more unavoidable 
unemployment in the post-war 
period. Furthermore, setting our 
goal at full employment does not 
mean that we expect perfection in 
achieving it. With a dynamic 
economy such as ours there will 
always be changes in products 
and in markets that will necessi- 
tate some fluctuations in economic 
activity. But if we recognize full 
employment as our goal it means 
that we shall be vigilant in watch- 
ing these fluctuations and prompt 
to take action to counteract them. 
The alternative would be a wait- 
and-see attitude which would al- 
low deflation to gain impetus and 
to spiral. . 

Faced with a shrinking total 
market demand, private business 
under a competitive system 
cannot act collectively to main- 
tain high levels of production and 
employment. Individual enter- 
prise, labor, the farmer, the con- 
sumer—these groups are all help- 
less in the face of shrinking mar- 
kets and the spiral of deflation. 
Only the government, the agent 
of all the peopie, and of all the 
elements of the economy, can un- 
der these conditions take the 
measures necessary to sustain the 
level of sales so as to make it 
profitable for private enterprise 
to continue to produce at high 
levels of production. 





Exercising Government Powers 


The Full Employment Bill con- | 
templates that the normal func- 
tions of government would be ex- 
ercised on a continuing basis in a 
manner to stimulate private con- 
sumption and investment, so as to 


THERE IS NO OTHER | 





produce a climate of fullest op- 
portunity for private enterprise 
to maintain and increase levels 
of production and employment, 
This long-run function has fre 
quently been overlooked in public 
discussion of this bill, but it is 
basic part of its provisions and 
should be fully understood. 


Public attention has been large 
ly centered on the short-run pro- 
visions of the bill; namely, thos 
which call for government expen 
diture programs to make up 
deficiency in market demand an 
prevent deflation when other 
measures fail. Because of this 
provision in the Bill, it has been 
characterized by some as nothing 
more than a spending bill. This 
is not the case. 

The Bill is very specific in di- 
recting both the President and 
the Congress to utilize all othen 
means at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment in an effort to keep the 
stream of private consumption 
and investment expenditures at 
the full employment level before 
resorting to the use of government 
financial resources. It must be 
recognized, however, that these 
other methods will not al- 
ways be sufficiently effective ox 
sufficiently quick-acting to pre- 
vent a deflationary spiral from 
getting under way. Under such 
circumstances, it is only the as- 
surance that the government will 
use its financial power to prevent 
shrinking markets that will in- 
duce business to continue ‘to pro- 
duce at full employment levels 
Without this assurance and with- 
out government implementation 


of it, we are sure to see th 
familiar spectacle of inventor 
liquidation, cutthroat competi- 


tion, stoppage of investment pro- 
(Continued on page 1057) 





RADIO MANUFACTURER 


radio spectrum, After total 


that no other radio can offer. 


hallicrafters ravio 


THE MALLICRAFTERS CO., WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF 


SHORT WAVE RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A, 
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victory, in a world that will necessarily be held together by improved 
communications, Hallicrafters will be demanded by hundreds of thousands 
— here and around the world. Hallicrafters receivers and transmitters will 
be used in all sorts of transportation communications systems — land, sea, 
and air. This equipment will be used as a scientific control and research 
instrument as FM and television experiments move onward and upward 
and it will be in great popular demand by discriminating radio listeners 
who want distance, clarity, sensitivity and stability combined to a degree 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The five largest commercial banks in New York City, as meas- 
ured by deposits, are, in the order of their respective sizes: Chase 
National, National City, Guarenty Trust, Manufacturers Trust and 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company. Now that victory has been 
achieved and peace won, it may be of interest to survey, statistically, 
the financial changes that have taken place in these institutions dur- 
ing the war years, as revealed by® — - 
their balance sheets and annual|sons may readily be made. The 
reports. earnings stated are net operating 

We therefore present this week|earnings exclusive of security 
significant year-end figures for | profits. Current ratios shown are 
1944 compared with 1940, and also | based on the Aug. 28th published 
1945 mid-year figures, for each| asked prices, on 1945 mid-year 
of the five institutions. These are| book-values and earning assets, 
given in such form that compari- ‘and on 1944 net operating profits. 


be 








CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


1940 1944 % Increase June 30, '45 
eg ee ee eee $100,270,000 $111,000,000 10.7 $111,000,000 
Surplus & undivided profits 136,482,000 173,800,000 27.3 181,301,000 
ie ele iE alec 3,543,338.000 4,835,219,000 36.5 4,952,627,000 
U. S. Government securities 1,098,108,000 2,899,834,000 164.1 2,900,026,000 

Per share— $ S % $ 
CO OO ee 31.99 38.49 20.3 39.50 
_ |) 287.23 572.65 99.4 592.19 
CO eee 1.83 2.54 38.8 (6m) 1.71 
_., .. 2, Saree 1.40 1.40 ee 1.40 
Market high and low (bid) 37-24% 45 %4-35 % hindi “a 


( Current Market and Ratios—41'2 bid, 43% asked; dividend yield, 3.2%; earning 
yield, 5.8%; book value per dollar of market, $0.91; earning assets per dollar of 
market, $13.61. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


1940 1944 % Increase June 30, ’45 


| aS aay re Se ee $77,500,000 «$77,500,000 EEN $77,500,000 
Surplus & undivided profits 80,276,000 151,110,000 88.2 158,295,000 
| ee Ge 2,908,438,000 4,205,072,000 44.6  4,503,104,000 
U. S. Government securities 860,974,000 2,409,240,000 179.8 2,644,844,000 
Per share— $ $ % $ 

pL ae ee _ 29.50 41.12 39.4 42.20 
Earning assets —_._.______ 277.63 603.90 117.5 656.45 
Mee MTMINGS niece wesn 1.98 2.66 34.4 (6m) 1.90 
Poe RR. 7 RS ee eee 1.00 1.00 —— 1.30 
Market high and low (bid) 30-21 45 %4-33% ——— _—— 

Current Market and Ratios—44 bid, 46 asked; Dividend yield, 2.8%; earning 
yield, 5.8%; book value per dollar of market, $0.92; earning assets per dollar of 
market, $14.27. 


Note—Book value and earnings include City Bank Farmers Trust. 


GUARANTY TRUST 
1940 


1944 % Increase June 30, ’45 
0 ee Cae ee red $90,000,000 $90,000,000 — $90,000,000 
Surplus & undivided. profits 186,946,000 212,223,000 13.5 217,374,000 
er ar Tee: 2,389,929,000 3,432,888,000 43.6 3,469,405.000 
U. S. Government securities 1,137,213,000 2,362,481,000 107.7 2,143,853,000 

Per share— $ $ Te $ 

Book eee are 307.72 335.80 9.1 341.53 
Earning BOSS. Wn es 1,845.50 3,656.71 98.1 3,703.59 
Net earnings _ ca 14.11 20.35 44.2 (6m) 11.72 
REPU ORO ok ce 12.00 12.00 eee 12.00 
Market high and low (bid) 301-224 359-302 


: Current Market and Ratios—343 bid, 351 asked; dividend yield, 3.4%; earning 
yield, 5.8%; book value per dollar of market, $0.97; earning assets per dollar of 
market, $10.55. 





It will be observed that Manu- 
facturers Trust experienced max- 
imum expansion in Government 
securities, earning assets and de- 
posits. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that it also shows 


NEW JERSEY 
BANK STOCKS the greatest improvement in net 
operating profits. National City 


e registers the greatest gain in re- 


' ported book-value, and Guaranty 
J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Trust the smallest. 
Established 1891 


The upward trend in assets, 
book-values and earnings is now 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 


in its seventh year. Inasmuch as 
Federal deficits are expected to 
continue for a few years, it is 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 logical to expect that the banks 
will continue to assist in their fi- 
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Walter Whyte Says— — 


(Continued from page 1046) 
tion it doesn’t look as if they 
(stocks) will go into a decline, 
even a temporary one, from 
here,”’ doesn’t make too much 
sense. It presupposes a period 
of backing and filling, accom- 
panied by dullness, in order 
to come within the 30 to 90 
days. It is entirely possible 
that such action will be wit- 
nessed. But if it is, it means 
that a reaction will have to 
take place somewhere within 
those days. ‘ 

* * * 
Ordinarily a reaction after 
a 10 point advance is nothing 
to get excited about. Even 
with a 50% decline the result 
would still be a five point 
advance from the lows. But 
these are not ordinary times 
nor are these ordinary mar- 
kets. First of all we have a 
situation where margins are 
high, or practically non-ex- 
istent. This in turn makes 
every move an exaggerated 
one. Stocks which ordinarily 
move like senile Percherons 
now act like skittish high 
spirited colts. This is very 
nice when they are going up 
and you're long. It is far from 
that when they start going 
down. Volatility and thin 
markets are most dangerous 
on the down side if for no 
other reason than most people 
(if they’re in the market at 
all) are usually long. 

* * * 


So, while market action up 
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| points to the 180 Dow indus- 


Tomorrow’s Markets | 


trial figure, the time element 
should be dropped. 


The important thing is to 
determine what the 180 fig- 
ure will mean in the stocks 
you are currently long of. 
Your position is as follows: 

A. M. Byers bought at 19, 
stop at 16, is now about 19%4. 
Using a scale projection Byers 
should be able to reach 21-23 
before it has trouble. 

Jones & Laughlin bought 
at 35, stop 33, is now about 
38. Projecting it, in conform- 
ity with 180 in the averages, 
should bring it to about 41 
to 43. 

Paramount bought at 30/2, 
stop 2812, is now about 33. 
Somewhere across 35 stock 
should run into offerings. 

U. S. Steel bought at 56, 
stop 65, is now selling for 
about 71. From 74 up to 77 it 
looks as if it will have diffi- 
culty. 

The last one in the list is 
White Motors, bought at 2912, 
stop 28, and now about 34. 
Like the others this one too 
hasn’t clear sailing from here. 
Beginning at 35 it will feel 
the pinch of selling. 

‘ x * *x 

Whether or not any or all 
of the above stocks will show 
enough spirit to absorb the 
expected selling and go on to 
higher levels is too early to 
say. It is doubtful if they can 
display enough independence 
if the market as a whole starts 
bending over. The best they 
can do under such circum- 
stances is either to turn dull 





yield, 10.4%; 
market, $16.34. 


book value per dollar of market, $0.76; earning 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


‘ 1940 1944 “ Increase June 30, '45 
Capital—Common -_________ $32,998,00 $32,998,000 - $32,998,000 
ne ty, oe 3,750,000 £,010,000 —8.5 7,716,000 
Surplus & undivided profits 40,987,000 52,604,000 28.3 55,103,000 
Deposits = ee Se An 953,709,000 1,991,382,006 108.8 2,145,421.000 
U. S. Government securities 326,449,000 1,205,104,060 269.2 1,324,009,000 
Per share (common )— $ $ % $ 
= 2 eae 26.89 44.60 20.9 46.39 
Earning assets _...___ 341.00 871.36 155.5 994.61 
mee, Seema 3.71 6.33 706 (6m) 2.79 
Dividend rate _...._.._.__.___ 2.00 2.00 alld 2.00 
Market high and low (bid) 40%-27% 56-45 %4 in cen —e 
Current Market and Ratios—597% bid, 60% asked: dividend yield, 3.3%; earning 


assets per dollar of 
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yield, 6.4%; 
market, $14.03. 

nancing. Consequently, the up- |! 
ward trend in the aforementioned 
items should, due to this fact 


alone, be maintained for some 
time. Coupled with this, however, 
is the additional prospect of a 
growing demand for commercial 
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credit to finance the needs of 
business and industry in the post- 








. 1940 1944 “ Increase June 30, 45 
So | a aaa $21,000,000 $21,000,000 oe $21,000,000 
Surplus & undivided profits 75,104,000 89,610,000 19.3 90,262,000 
ee eee a 1,294,308,000 1,800,910,000 39.1 1,896,732,000 
U. S. Government securities 390,224,000 1,166,189,000 1938.9 1,167,209,000 
Per share— $ $ % $ 
| 91.53 104.96 14.7 105.96 
Gurning assets. .._....__ 628.82 1,532.26 143.7 1,631.44 
kk 5. |. ae 5.77 7.43 28.8 (6 m) 3.00 
le a a eae 4.00 4.00 psa 4.00 
Market high and low (bid) 10612-76% 110 %-95% eer. ren 
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book value per dollar of market, $0.91; earning assets per dollar of 


war years, when our peacetime 
economy will doubtless be vigor- 
ously expanding. 

Barring the possibility of dis- 
criminating legislation against 
commercial banks, which appears 
most unlikely, commercial vank- 
ing seems to be enterine a period 
of peacetime prosperity, 
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or decline less percentage- 
wise than the rest of the mar- 
ket. From a long term angle 
either of such performances 
can be ignored. From a trad- 
ing angle nothing which 
brings about a check in an ad- 
vance can be shunted aside. 
As a matter of policy I think 
even the long termers would 
be wiser to pay more atten- 
tion to intermediate fluctua- 
tions. For not all minor trend 
reversals are meaningless. 
And in times like these they 
can well be loaded with sig- 
nificance. 


* * * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at = 
time coincide with those of te 





Chronicle. Thew are mresented as 
those of the author only. 
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No Conflict With Free Enterprise 
In Full Employment Bill 


(Continued from page 1055) 


grams, mounting unemployment, as important, the organizational} Labor Day be dedicated “to peace, 
and farm foreclosures whenever background would be set for effi-| civilization and the triumphs of 


deflationary forces are unloosed. 


I want to emphasize that while 
this pledge of financial support is 
essential to the Full Employment 
Bill, I do not believe it should or 
will have to be used continuously. 
The means by which we must 
maintain full employment and 
full production in our economic 
system is to preserve the golden 
mean in the distribution of pur- 
chasing power so that business 
has both the incentive and the 
funds for profitable investment, 
while, at the same time, the mass 
of consumers have the purchas- 
ing power to buy the goods that 
industry produces. This can be 
achieved only by an adequate 
level of wages which keeps pace 
with rising productivity. Mass 
purchasing power must be suffi- 
cient to allow full utilization of 
productive capacity without de- 
pendence on an unduly large vol- 
ume of investment which cannot 
be sustained. Over - investment 
relative to consumption, such as 
we experienced in the late 20s, 
will inevitably lead to the spiral 
of depression. The key to sus- 
tained prosperity lies in mass con- 
sumption, mass distribution and 
mass production. This is nothing 
new to business. In fact, it was 
Henry Ford, one of our greatest 
businessmen, who led the indus- 
trial world in the drive for higher 
wages, lower prices and mass 
markets. 


Intelligent Planning versus 
Planned Economy 


The full Employment Bill does 
not call for a “planned economy.” 
As I have publicly stated, I am 
against a “planned economy” but 
I am for intelligent planning to 
keep our American economic sys- 
tem competitively free and vigor- 
ous. I agree with Senator Taft 
that ‘“‘someone should be doing the 
job of studying and collecting the 
facts so that we can have intelli- 
gent planning.” The Full Em- 
ployment Bill would provide a 
mechanism for using the com- 
bined intelligence of the nation 
to increase the efficiency of both 
individual enterprises and of gov- 
ernment policy and action. The 
suggested national budget proce- 
dure is an effective way of devel- 
oping the factual information 
necessary to promote full produc- 
tion and full employment under 
the American system of private 
enterprise. 

Particularly desirable is the co- 
ordinating procedure’ outlined 
for the Congress and the Execu- 
tive establishments. The Federal 
Government, throughout its his- 
tory, has dealt with problems af- 
fecting the eoconmy as a whole, 
but sufficient provision has never 
been made to ensure that the va- 
rious measures taken were inte- 
grated and consistent. The vast- 
ness of our Federal establishment 
and the multitude of problems 
confronting the Congress have 
made it difficult for either the 
Executive or Legislative branch 
of the Government to obtain a 
oalanced overall view of the total 
©conomic effects of Federal poli- 
cies. 

The organization and _ proce- 
cures outlined in the Full Em- 
Sloyment Bill for the preparation 
of the National Budget and the 
uuarterly reports on the economic 
‘Ituation would provide the mech- 
“nism for bringing about the 
‘eeded coordination and consis- 

‘€ncy. The work of the various 
“xecutive departments that has 
,©aring on full employment would 
Se better integrated. So would, 

-hrough the creation of the Joint 
~ommittee on the National Budg- 

“t. the work of the various Con- 

£ressional Committees that deal 

“ith economic problems which 

“ve Overall implications. Just 





cient cooperation between the 
Executive and the Legislative | 
branches of the Federal Govern- | 
ment in the formulation of these 
key economic policies and pro- 
grams. 


Action Under the Full Employ- 
ment Bill 

This Bill is only a first step in 
assuring post-war prosperity. It 
would not automatically bring 
about full production and full em- 
ployment in the United States. 
Effective action to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Full Employment 
Bill is necessary to accomplish 
this objective. 

This is recognized both by the 


Executive and _ Legislative 
branches of the government. 
President Truman’s legislative 


program, designed to deal with 
urgent problems of reconversion 
but with due consideration of the 
problems of our post-war econ- 
omy, contains important measures 
for attaining the objective of full 
production and full employment. 
So do the proposals of Senators 
Kilgore and Pepper speaking for 
a number of their colleagues. 

The American people do not ex- 
pect perfection in our initial ef- 
forts in the war against unem- 
ployment and depression. But I 
do believe that they expect the 
government to act vigorously, 
now, to assure full production and 
full employment. 


We stand at the crossroads of 
our history. It has taken the most 
terrible of all wars to prove to us 
that the .cooperative efforts of 
American business, agriculture, 
labor, and government in winning 
the war could meet the challenge 
of full production and full em- 
ployment. We must not enter the 
era of atomic energy without rec- 
ognizing that continued coopera- 
tion of business, agriculture, labor 
and government is imperative to 
meet the challenge of full produc- 
tion and full employment in 
peace. 

There are, of course, alternative 
methods of achieving full produc- 
tion and full employment. The 
totalitarian road and the road of 
a controlled economy are not the 
roads chosen by the American 
geople. The Full Employment 
Bill maps out a road toward eco- 
nomic security and progress 1n 
keeping with American traditions 
and American ideals. It repre- 
sents the conservative way of at- 
taining full production and full 
employment. This is so because 
it imposes no direct controls, and 
does not contemplate interference 
with industry’s function of devel- 
oping its own potentialities. It 
specifically leaves the ownership, 
direction and control of the pro- 
duction and distribution system 
completely in the hands of private 
enterprise and relies for its ef- 
fectiveness upon providing a 
climate in which it will be prof- 
itable for business to maintain a 
full employment volume of pro- 
duction. It rests on the promise 
that if the market for business is 
maintained, business itself will 
provide employment opportun- 
ities for the workers of the na- 
tion. 


We cannot afford a do-nothing 
policy on the part of the govern- 
ment because that would inevit- 
ably lead once again to recurring 
depressions. The only _alter- 
native to the Full Employment 
Bill is a planned economy which 
imposes specific controls on the 
production and distribution meth- 
ods of business. This alternative 
obviously would mean the end of 
the free enterprise system. 


I earnestly hope that the Ameri- 


Labor’s Post-War Program 


(Continued from page 1043) 


industrial spirit, which he re- 
garded as the “great vital force 
of the nation.’ He asked that 


industry.” 

Standing beside Peter J. Mc- 
Guire’s grave, fifty-one years 
after Congress declared Labor 


Day a national holiday, we can 
find inspiration for our own fu- 
ture in that dedication. 

For America has just won a war 
against war and is even now 
striving to forge a union of na- 
tions for the preservation of 
world peace. 


Our country holds in its hands 
a secret force which can destroy 
al! civilization if war ever again 
afflicts mankind, but we hope and 
pray that atomic power will be 
employed by the arts of science 
to lighten the burdens of human- 
ity and usher in a new and 
brighter era of civilization. 

The triumphs of industry which 
we have glorified in the past will 
fade into insignificance if we but 
capture the opportunities’ for 
peaceful expansion and develop- 
ment which now present them- 
selves. We stand at the threshold 
of a new industrial revolution, 
perhaps more sweeping in _ its 
effects than the advent of the 
machine age and electric power. 
Even in our own day and with 
existing facilities, we can and we 
must raise American standards of 
living by at least 50%. Let us 
proclaim our determination on 
this Labor Day to achieve that 
immediate goal. 


I know there are prophets of 
gloom who see nothing but dis- 
couragement and failure ahead. 
They point to the undeniable fact 
that America was not prepared 
tor peace, that reconversion is 
proceeding too slowly, that un- 
employment may reach the alarm- 
ing total of seven or eight million 
by next Spring and that Congress 
has not taken any steps to pro- 
vide for human needs during the 
transition period from war to 
peace. On the basis of these ad- 
verse conditions, they foresee a 
major post-war Cepression. 

The American Federation of 





the Full Employment Bill because 
it would set us firmly on that 
course. 





Labor does not. share these 


pessimistic views. We do not be- | 
in af} 
We do not in-| 


lieve in crying “Fire!” 
crowded theater. 
tend to stampede the nation into 


panic. 


On the contrary, we have faith | 
the American | 


in America and 
people. When danger threatens, 
it is not the time to quit. It is 
the time to rally and work and 
fight for what we want and be- 
lieve in. Just as we won the war, 
we will win the peace. Let that 
be our challenge to the future! Let 


‘us remember the inspired words 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt back in 
1932—‘‘we have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” American labor 
will not be overcome by fear now! 

The seven million members of 
the Americn Federation of Labor, 
a confident, resolute and closely- 
knit army of workers, have set 
their faces forward and_ are 
marching ahead in solid phalanx 
for the achievement of labor's 
own program which will lift the 
nation out of its present, tempo- 
rary difficulties and establish a 
progressive and prosperous post- 
war economy in America. 

First of all, we call upon pri- 
vate industry in America to speed 
up the reconversion process and 
we urge the Government to give 
reconversion the highest priority. 
If that is done, as it must be done, 
transitional unemployment will 
be held to a minimum and will be 
of brief duration. The tremen- 
dous backlog of unfilled orders 
for the things the American peo- 
ple need and were unable to ob- 
tain during wartime should soon 
bring about wide expansion of 
peacetime production and _ pro- 
vide a plentiful supply of jobs. 

At the same time, in order to 
keep production going at high 
levels and to provide a market for 
consumption to match it, the 
unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Feceration of Labor intend 
to seek immediate increases in 
wage rates. Such action is neces- 
sary to fortify the purchasing 
power of the American people, 
which was weakened by increased 
living costs, by the wartime wage 
freeze and by postwar losses of 
overtime pay and _ incentive 
bonuses. There is no better mar- 
ket for American industry than 
the full pay envelope of the great 








masses of American workers. 

Third, in order to restore col- 
lective bargaining and establish 
peaceful and stable labor-manage- 
ment relations, the American 
Federation of Labor intends to 
seek a national accord with in- 
dustry at a conference to be called 
by President Truman in the next 
few weeks. 

Fourth, as soon as conditions 
settle down and we are able to 
take stock of the nation’s long- 
range needs, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is determined to 
resume its drive for the shorter 
work week, which will spread 
available employment and give 
the nation’s workers and their 
families the opportunities for 
healthful recreation and educa- 
tion which our modern civiliza- 
tion affords. 

Fifth, The American Federation 
of Labor will exert all its influ- 
ence when Congress returns from 
its vacation tomorrow, for the en- 
actment of a “must” legislative 
program which we drafted and 
for which we have received the 
hearty endorsement of President 
Truman and all forward-looking 
national leaders. 

This legislative program calls 
for the immediate passage of the 
Kilgore Bill broadening the cov- 
erage of unemployment insurance 
and supplementing the inadequate 
compensation now offered by the 
States with Federal funds to pro- 
vide as much as $25 a week for 
at least 26 weeks in any one year. 
Such a law is vitally necessary to 
tide over workers who have lost 
their war jobs until new peace- 
time employment is available. 

Another point in our legislative 
program is the Full Employment 
Bill, which would set up an an- 
nual, national job budget, pro- 
vide encouragement to business 
to meet that budget and obligate 
the Government to stimulate em- 
ployment through useful and 
necessary public works if private 
industry falls short of the goal. 


Also, we demand immediate 
adoption of the Wagner Postwar 
Housing Bill, which would create 
millions of new jobs through a 
10-year program of urgently 
needed home construction to be 
carried on almost entirely by 
private initiative. 

To correct substandard condi- 
tions which are a blight on the 
national economy, the American 
Federation of Labor calls upon 

(Continued on page 1059) 











can people will choose the con- 
servative course between these 





two alternatives, and I support 
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Full Employment—Wages and 
Democracy 


(Continued from first page) 


ready potentially existent, and 
against the ill-effects of the full 
employment dogma. 

Something good may come out 
of the discussions around the full 
employment bill. It may force us 
to think through thoroughly the 
problem of unemployment within 
the framework of a free enter- 
prise system. I have repeatedly 
stated that a correct diagnosis of 
the 1929 depression and of the 
developments in the 1920’s is of 
paramount importance for the di- 
rection of our minds and actions 
in the tuture. J was glad to find 
the same statement made recently 
in Beveridge’s book, “Full Em- 
ployment in a Free Society”, in 
Torborgh’s book, “The Bogey of 
Economic Maturity”, and in the 
last edition of Charles Rist’s book, 
“History of Economic Doctrines”. 


In my essay on the _ conse- 
quences of Lord Keynes’ theories, 
I have stated that “the great de- 
pression has engulfed the gold 
standard”. I was gratified to dis- 
cover in an article published in 
the Aug 11 issue of the “Econo- 
mist” bearing the title, “US Em- 
ployment Prospects”, the state- 
ment: “The great depression 
broke the gold standard.” Thus, 
I believe it becomes more and 
more to be admitted that the gold 
standards is to be exonerated for 
responsibility among the causes of 
the great depression. Mr. George 
Torborgh, in the above mentioned 
book, has exploded the theory 
that economic maturity was the 
cause of the great depression. 


What then happened in the 
1920’s and why was the 1929 de- 
pression so profound and pro- 
longed’? The answer is, as I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere, 
that in the 1920's, a misdirected 
policy of credit expansion delayed 
readjustments which had become 
necessary because of the end of 
the war and the end of issuing 
paper money. This expansion of 
credit sustained a high level of 
prices and certain wages, which 
we had inherited from the war. 
When the credit expansion had to 
be stopped (in 1929), American 
economy remained permeated 
with the disequilibrium (lack of 
balance between various sections 
of the country), which has not 
been corrected and has only been 
concealed from us by the credit 
inflation made necessary by World 
War II. At the root of this dis- 
equilibrium, is a wrong wage 
policy, or a lack of wage policy. 

It is within our power to muster 
money and credit. But have 
we a wage policy? Do we know 
what kind of wage policy we 
ought to have? Is it possible 
within the democratic framework 
to have a wage policy conducive 
to a high level of employment? 
The importance of these questions 
and the difficulty of solving the 
problems related thereto become 
clear when we discover that one 
of the outstanding defenders of 
economic liberalism, Mr. Ludwig 
von Mises, and one of the apostles 
of the full employment dogma, 
Sir William Beveridge, agree that 
the functioning of the system 
which has their personal prefer- 
ence, depends, in both systems, on 
the enlightened behavior of labor. 
In view of the importance of the 
Wage policy, I wish to give a few 
short quotations from the writings 
of the representative protagonists 
of the two opposed schools of 
thought. 


Mr. Ludwig von Mises stated in 
an address before the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia: “One 
must convince the workers that 
the traditional union policies do 
not serve the interests of all, but 
only those of one group... . What 
is needed is not to throw dust in- 
to the eyes of the workers, but to 


must realize that the traditional 
union methods do not serve their 
interests. They themselves must 
abandon, of their own accord, the 
policies that harm both them and 
all other people.” Mr. Mises’ ad- 
dress attempted to make clear 
that unless the unions adopt a 
flexible and intelligent wage rate 
policy, unemployment can _ be 
avoided only through tremendous 
credit expansion. 

Listen now to Sir William Bev- 
eridge (quoted from his book, 
“Full Employment in a Free So- 
ciety’): “There is a real danger 
that sectional wage bargaining, 
pursued without regard to its ef- 
fects upon prices, may lead to a 
vicious spiral of inflation with 
money wages chasing prices, and 
without any gain in real wages 
for the working classes as a 
whole. ... To deal with this prob- 
lem ...a central organization of 
labor should devote their atten- 
tion to the problem of achieving a 
unified wage policy which in- 
sures that the demands of indi- 
vidual unions will be judged with 
reference to the economic situa- 
tion as a whole.” 

These two statements throw a 
vivid light on the nature of the 
problem with which we are con- 
fronted. 

* og tk 

It is my firm belief that the 
Murray bill, or some modified 
form of it, will be adopted by 
Congress. As mentioned before, 
it is my contention that the dan- 
gers inherent in the bill are al- 
ready potentially operative, and in 
point of fact, have been ever since 
the end of World War I. The full 
employment bi!l will add some 
additional dangers to the free en- 
terprise system, arising from the 





mechanism of the bill, and from 
the feeling that the Government 
is omnipotent in curing unem- 
ployment in a free enterprise 
system. 

If my assumption that a full 
employment bill will be adopted 
is correct, then I think our 
efforts should be directed towards 
providing safeguards against its 
ill-effects, rather than fighting 
the bill. By so doing, the full em- 
ployment bill may prove, in the 
long run, a blessing in disguise, 
because, to repeat again, we are 
already confronted with most of 
the dangers inherent in the bill. 


Those who still doubt that we 
are moving into further social and 
economic experimentations, and 
that, willy-nilly, we shall have to 
give a test to the full employment 
theory, are asked to reflect upon 
their own answer to the follow- 
ing simple questions: “If we were 
again to have 10 to 15 million un- 
employed, what would be the at- 
titude of the people and of the 
Government?” Unless I am gross- 
ly mistaken, the answer is ’ob- 
vious. The pressure on the pol- 
iticlans would be so great that 
they would move very far and 
very fast ... and probably in the 
wrong direction. It is wiser to be 
ready for such dn emergency and 
forestall the taking of hasty meas- 
ures under the impulse of events 
and public clamor. 


Besides, this issue has an inter- 
national aspect which has been 
brought forth by Secretary 
Byrnes. The British hold the 
view that the impediment to in- 
ternational economic cooperation 
is the policy or impolicy of the 
United States. More specifically, 
the British ask how they can tie 
their money and economy to an 
economy (that of the United 
States) whose prospects of sta- 
bility are uncertain. More bluntly 
stated, the British are afraid that 
the lack of equilibrium of the 
American economy will bring 


about another great depression. 
This explains the whole-hearted 





convince them. They themselves 


endorsement of Secretary Byrnes 
to the full employment bill, which 


is purported to be able to remedy 
che violent fluctuations in busi- 
aess in the United States. 

There is little doubt, however, 
that the full employment dogma 
(as presently formulated by its 
protagonists) embodies’ serious 
perils to democracy and our liber- 
cies. I shall discuss further on the 
source and nature of these dan- 
zers, and some tentative remedies. 
It is admitted by the very friends 
of the full employment dogma that 
it carries with it dangers of infla- 
tion and threats to our freedom. 
What then should be our attitude 


towards this vital question? 
Everyone is in favor of a high 
level of employment. The dis- 


greement arises only on account 
of the means. And on the answer 
to this question depends whether 
or not we shall save democracy. 

The consequences of what we 
do or what we fail to do are in- 
calculable. I suggest that the wis- 
dom of the fathers of this republic 
be called to our help in tackling 
this problem. They, too, were con- 
fronted with issues which seemed 
insurmountable, and yet, by dint 
of thinking and effort, they found 
adequate solutions. I, therefore, 
am of the opinion that we should 
take a leaf out of the ‘Federalist’, 
Letter 10, written by Publicus 
(Madison), wherein he discusses 
one of the greatest dangers to 
democracy, namely, the danger of 
factions. He states that liberty 
nourishes factions, but that the 
suppression of liberty would cer- 
tainly not be the cure for the mis- 
chief of faction. After some other 
cogent arguments, he reaches the 
conclusion that the eauses of fac- 
tions cannot be removed, and that 
relief can only be sought in the 
means of controlling its effects. 

Likewise it is my firm belief that 
the only politically practicable 
and sound approach to the full 
employment issue is to provide 
safeguards against its ill-effects. 
When we stop to think, the de- 
fense of our political and civil 
liberties rests mainly on the Bill 
of Rights. 

In brief, my attitude in the 
full employment issue is based 
on the following three con- 
victions: 


(a) A full employment bill will 
be adopted. 

(b) Even if it were not adopted, 
we are confronted with the 
causes Of unemployment 
due to a wrong wage policy, 
and monetary and credit 
mischief. 

Full employment bill or no 
full emplovment bill, mass 
unemployment will not be 
tolerated. 


(c) 


To those who adopt towards the 
full employment issue an attitude 
of “black or white’, and are in- 
clined to reason that because it 
entails dangers, the only proper 
thing to do is not to adopt such 
legislation, I submit that their po- 
sition disregards practical poli- 
tics and social trends, and besides, 
is dangerous. 


Difficult as it may be, we can 
contrive safeguards against the 
ill-effects of the full employment 
doctrine, and I offer hereafter 
some tentative ideas on the sub- 
ject. Furthermore, I ask the 
defenders of free enterprise to 
reflect upon the political and in- 
tellectual obstacles in the defense 


_of their ideas, sound as they may 


be. I shall point out some of these 
impediments. 


(1) The Editor of the New York 
“Times,” in an editorial published 
on August 5th regarding the Mur- 
ray bill, states: “Such plans [to 
preserve private enterprise], ex- 
perience shows, are usually drawn 
by people who have only the 
vaguest conception of how the 
private enterprise system really 
works. The way to preserve the 
private enterprise system, in fact, 
is not by a new plan, or a hun- 
dred new plans, but simply by 
permitting it to function.” It is 
my contention that the Editor of 
the New York “Times” is abso- 


his statement. It is a fact that 
very few people have a correct 
conception of how the private en- 
terprise system really works. It 
is a further fact, I am afraid, that 
the very growth of democracy 
makes difficult the proper func- 
tioning of the economic-liberal 
machinery. Economic liberalism 
cannot function properly, except 
if the logic of its mechanism is 
properly understood and left free 
to work—and provided also there 
is a proper psychological climate. 
But who enjoys enough authority 
to teach the necessary conditions 
of a free enterprise system and to 
have his teachings accepted by 
everyone—or at least by the ma- 
jority of the people? 

Anyone who has attended a 
public forum between capable 
representative defenders of eco- 
nomic liberalism and of the new 
school (which for the sake of 
brevity, I shall call the “pur- 
chasing power school’) has cer- 
tainly been struck by the manifest 
handicap of the defenders of eco- 
nomic liberalism. Why? The an- 
swer seems to me obvious. What 
the defenders of the economic lib- 
eral school actually oppose to the 
“purchasing power school” is the 
doctrine of “equilibrium”. Now, 
it is a fact that this doctrine is 
not understood. I have in my 
files a letter from a prominent 
professor of economics in one of 
the greatest American colleges, 
wherein he states: “I must confess 
that I have no comprehension 
whatever of exactly what the 
equilibrium theory is, or what it 
purports to illustrate or explain.” 

The defenders of the “purchas- 
ing power school” have simply 
to say: “to buy, you need money”. 
This is a proposition which, be- 
cause of its oversimplicity, and 
notwithstanding its speciousness, 
is easily understood by the “‘com- 
mon man”, as well as by fheorists. 
The common man_ understands 
this kind of argument all the more 
easily as it appeals to his apparent 
superficial interests. 


A fuller defense of the full em- 
ployment issue usually runs as fol- 
lows: “Unemployment and de- 
pressions are due to under-con- 
sumption and excessive savings. 
The amount of employment avail- 
able depends on the volume of 
production. This, in turn, de- 
pends on the demand for goods 
and services. If we don’t have 
high consumption; if we don’t 
have a high standard of living on 
the part of the people, all of the 
tremendous productive resources 
of the United States will not be 
utilized. Therefore, high wages 
are essential to a full employment 
economy. The chief threat to full 
employment is the instability of 
private capital expenditure. When 
private enterprise cannot provide 
people with jobs, then it is up to 
the government to provide them 
through valuable useful public 
works.” 


I contend that such an argu- 
ment is not easily refutable. When 
the defender of economic liberal- 
ism has to state his side of the 
argument, the poor devil is in a 
predicament. There is no simple 
explanation of the equilibrium 
theory. It requires much personal 
and serious thinking to be able 
to grasp it and draw the logical 
consequences therefrom. More- 
over, these consequences are often 
not palatable to the common man 
because they may imply sacrific- 
ing immediate advantages for the 
sake of benefits in the future. 

Even with the American intel- 
lectual, the credit of economic lib- 
eralism is low. Why? First of all, 
because he does not trust “capi- 
talism” any more on account of 
what happened to American econ- 
omy between the two world wars. 
(He is, in my belief, wrong on that 
score, because the doctrines of 
economic liberalism are not re- 
sponsible for what happened to 
American economy; it would be 
truer to say that the unsatisfactory 
behavior of American and inter- 


Dee 


thermore, the intellectual is not 


ism is the most essential safeguard 
against the emergence of an au- 
thoritarian state. And why should 
he be? Discussions among econ- 
omists on the causes of depres- 
sions and unemployment serve 
only to confuse him and befuddle 
his mind to a point where he is 
unable to say what is right and 
what is wrong. 

When discussing the causes of 
depressions and unemployment, 
we find some economists imputing 
their cause to under-consumption; 
others, on the contrary, impute it 
to inflationary spending. Some 
economists think that the cause of 
depressions is Over-Saving; some 
plead that it is under-saving. Some 
economists say that at the peak 
of a boom, we should increase dis- 
count rates; others say we should 
decrease them. Some economists 
think that the answer to the un- 
employment problem is low wages; 
others say it is high wages. Some 
economists attribute depressions 
to over-investment; some attrib- 
ute it to liquid savings not being 
invested. If economists are unable 
to agree among themselves on the 
causes of depressions and unem- 
ployment, how can the ordinary 
individual or the legislator be ex- 
pected to make up his mind about 
the proper thing to do? 

It is often said that the capital- 
istic system needs a myth. This 
may be true, but what is even 
more important is that the neces- 
sary conditions. for its proper 
functioning should be understood. 
It is obvious, however, that they 
are not. People are willing to de- 
fend a cause if they are able to 
understand it, or at least, if they 
think they do. It is a fact that 
most people have only the vaguest 
conception of how the free enter- 
prise system really works. 

(2) It is generally admitted that 
democracy cannot exist without 
economic liberalism, and there is 
much to be said in favor of the 
proposition that the distribution 
of political power produced by 
capitalism has made its_ proper 
functioning extremely difficult. 
Though I would not go so far as 
to say, like some, that capitalism 
can no longer live under democ- 
racy, it is certain that the very 
growth of democracy and distri- 
bution of political power make 
its funciioning aifficult. 

(3) I do not profess to know 
what the future holds in store for 
us, or what the answers are to a 
great many problems which are 
confronting the world after the 
war. I share, however, with many 
others, the conviction that wide- 
spread unemployment will not be 
tolerated by the masses. It will be 
too easy for any demagogue OF 
for anyone who does not under- 
stand the implications of the full 
employment issue to howl: “Must 
we have war to have jobs?” I am 
also doubtful that the common 
man will have any sympathy for 
those who advocate “sanity 1” 
the name of sound fiscal policies 
—or for the sake of our liberties. 
There again, the masses will be 
inclined to accept the reasoning 
that if we found money to build 
tanks, guns, and airplanes, we 
ought to find money to provide 
post-war jobs. 

ok o Bs 

Unless I am grossly mistaken, 
a “full employment bill” in one 
form or another will be adopt 
by practically all countries. We 
must therefore make sure that oer 
provisions of these bills will no 
destroy the _ private enterprise 
system. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, I think that both psycho- 
logical and legislative means wl 
have to be used. 

If the Government is to accept 
new responsibilities (of a kind © 
which the fathers of the Const! 
tution never dreamed), then 
should also provide for wheteve 
safeguards are politically prac * 
cable in order to make sure that 
we do not break beyond repal! 
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to me that whatever safeguards | 
we contrive must be democratic | 
in their essence and understand- | 
able to the general public. 

The question is whether there | 
are such safeguards which would 
prove effective. I think that the 
means to protect the private en- 
terprise system together with our 
liberties can be devised. Their 
effectiveness will depend on our 
vigilance, just as this is the con- 
dition for the preservation of the 
liberties guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. 

To provide the proper protec- 
tion for our private enterprise 
system and our liberties, we must 
have clearly in mind the nature 
of the dangers deriving from the 
assumption by the Government of 
its new responsibility to bring 
about conditions favorable to the 
maintenance of a high level of 
employment. 

Taking into account the means 
which have been so far proposed 
for the Government's fulfillment 
of this new responsibility, I think 
that the sources of danger to 
private enterprise and our liber- 
ties can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The national debt, or rather 
the interest on this debt (and 
therefore, the level of taxation) 
may become unbearable for the 
functioning of an individual en- 
terprise system. 

(2) The adjustments and read- 
justments of costs to prices (in 
particular, wages) may become 
‘not only inflexible, but practically 
impossible. 

(3) The free market may be de- 
stroyed. (It seems to me that as 
long as we manage to keep a free 
market regulated by prices, we 
‘can be reasonably sure that the 
private enterprise system is func- 
tioning.) 

With the above considerations 
in mind, I think the protection 
of the private enterprise system 
and our liberties may be secured 
by the following means, if the 
Government is to assume the re- 
sponsibility of helping to create 
conditions favorable to a high 
level of employment: 


Legislative Means 


1. The Government should (on 
the advice of a body of experts) 
fix the maximum ratio of all 
taxes (whether Federal, State or 
municipal) to the national in- 
come. Taxes should be stable and 
so devised as to foster taking risks 
and individual enterprise. 

2. The Government should re- 
linguish its right to impose a con- 
trol of exchange except in times 
of national emergency. 

3. The Government should 
adopt a sound money policy and 
limit the liberty of credit expan- 
sion of the commercial banks. 

4. The constant increment in 
production, technological progress, 
and the effect of saving concur to 
bring about lower costs of pro- 
duction. It should become a de- 
clared policy of business that the 
increase of efficiency be trans- 
lated into lower prices because 
the diffusion of well-being and 
the increase of the standard of 
living of the country as a whole, 
is conditioned by a trend to lower 
and lower prices. (I ignore the 
aberrations in the level of prices 
due to purely monetary and credit 
conditions.) It should therefore 
also become a declared policy of 
the government that arbitration in 
labor disputes regarding wages 
should be governed by the ob- 
jective of a lower trend in prices. 
The matter of agricultural prices 
may have to receive special con- 
Sideration and adequate treat- 
ment. 

5. In order to obtain the willing 
cooperation of -labor in the wage 
Policy advocated, I propose that 
a dividend should be distributed 
to the workers each time a divi- 
dend is distributed to the stock- 
holders. The basis on which the 
Proportion of the dividend to the 
Workers is to be calculated is 
left open for discussion. The ad- 
Visability of distributing a divi- 
dend to the stockholders should 





be left to the discretion of the 
management alone. 








Psychological Means 
1. As often as possible, the Gov- 





ernment should through its most | 


authoritative mouthpiece, the 


conviction that 
liberty are not 
out private enterprise and compe- 
tition. Such action (plus Number 


democracy and 


possible with- | wage 
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Labor's Post-War Program 


. (Continued from page 1057) 
President, assert and reassert its | Congress to enact pending legisla- 


tion which would lift minimum 
levels immediately to a 
rock-bottom of 65 cents an hour 


and establish a 75-cent floor for 


0 of my Legislative Means above) | hourly rates of pay in interstate 


may engender a faith in favor ot 
economic liberalism which may 
become “the moral equivalent of 
socialism and communism”. 


2. The Government must de- 
clare that it is its responsibility 
to watch that the sovereignty of 
the consumer is at all times se- 
cure, 

3. The Government will have 
to define clearly what is meant by 
“full employment.” It is, of course, 
essential for the proper function- 
ing of the competitive system that 
a certain reservoir of manpower 
be kept available. There must be 
competition in a private enter- 
prise system, the motivating pow- 
er of which is profit. There must 
be competition in labor as well 
as there is in capital, and in the 
goods produced. 


4. The Government should make 
it clear that employment depends 
on profits and risk-taking by in- 
dividuals and corporations. Prof- 
its, in their turn, depend a great 
deal on wage rates and taxes. 


The implementation of the safe- 
guards may, of course, require the 
creation of some new institutions. 


It would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the above suggestions 
have any merit other than to in- 
dicate a possible method of a 
practical approach to the provi- 
sion of safeguards to private en- 
terprise and our liberties, if a full 
employment bill is adopted (and 
even if it is not adopted). 

My insistence on psychological 
as well as legislative means may 
seem unusual, but the problems 
with which we are confronted are 
baffling ones. Personally, I am 
inclined to put as much weight 
on the psychological means as on 
the legal safeguards. 


Take for instance the proposi- 
tion that the preservation of our 
liberties is impossible without de- 
mocracy, and that democracy is 
impossible without private enter- 
prise and competition. Many peo- 
ple (paradoxically enough, mainly 
those who call themselves liber- 
als) deny the proposition. The 
only authoritative voice I heard 
in this country asserting this 
credo with force is Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

The late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in his message to Congress 
in 1940, I believe, stated that de- 
mocracy has its roots in religion. 
This is another way of expressing 
one’s faith in individualism and 
the dignity of the human person, 
but too philosophical for the gen- 
eral public to grasp the impli- 
cation. 

Take another instance. One of 
the great problems we shall cer- 
tainly be confronted with is the 
rigidity of wages. By what cri- 
teria, and by whose decision is 
the right policy for wages to be 
determined in our badly function- 
ing industrial society? The asser- 
tion of a goal of lower and lower 
prices may perhaps frovide a 
guiding rule. Certain economists 
maintain that the private enter- 
prise system requires for its prop- 
er functioning a slow, rising trend 
of prices. ersonally I contest 
this view and I hold that the 
spreading of well-being and the 
increase of the standard of living 
of the whole nation can be 
brought about only if prices slow- 
ly but persistently show a trend 
to decrease. 


There is perhaps no better and 
meocre appropriate conclusion to 
this article than Gladstone’s per- 
oration to his final appeal on the 
Irish Home Rule Bill in 1886: 


“Think, I beseech you; think 
well, think wisely, think not for 
the moment but for the years that 
are to come.” 


| 





industry at the end of three years. 

Finally, we renew our appeals 
to Congress for action on the 
long - delayed Wagner - Murray - 
Dingell Bill which would bring a 
stronger measure of social secur- 
ity to the American people by 
broadening the coverage of old 
age and survivors insurance, plac- 
ing unemployment compensation 
on a uniform, national basis and 
offering the humane benefits of 
health insurance to the great 
masses of our people for the first 
time. 

It is only to be expected that 
Congress may balk at some of 
the measures in this program. We 
still have too many elected rep- 
resentatives in our law-making 
body who believe this is the best 
of all possible worlds and nothing 
should be done to change it. They 
profess to be concerned about the 
preservation of the free enter- 
prise system but don’t wish to lift 
a finger to save it. The American 
Federation of Labor is wedded to 
the free enterprise system too, 
for labor as well as for industry, 
but we regard it as a dynamic way 
of life, not as a static road block 
in the path of human progress. 
The American Federation of La- 
bor’s legislative program would 
not endanger free enterprise but 
would protect it from its own 
shortcomings. 

We hope that private industry 
will face the facts as realistically 
as labor does. We hope that 





American businessmen will meas- 
ure up to their own responsibil- 
ity for preserving the free enter- 
prise system by being truly en- 
terprising by looking forward 
instead of backward. A return 
to the “good old days” will not 
satisfy the American people. We 
want better days. America has the 
resources, the know-how and the 
productive capacity to raise living 
standards progressively higher. 
Production problems have been 
solved. What we must do next is 
to master the problem of distri- 
bution. Labor points the way. By 
sustaining full employment at 
high wages, private industry can 
put enough purchasing power into 
the hands of the American people 
to buy the necessities and com- 
forts of life which they need and 
which industry can produce. That 
is the only sure way private in- 
dustry can save itself and the free 
enterprise system. 


After winning a terrible war to 
safeguard the American way of 
life from external enemies, we 
do not believe the American peo- 
ple are in any mood to lose it by 
default to such internal enemies 
as hunger, unemployment and in- 
security, which always provide 
fertile soil for revolution. 

We suggest that Congress take 
notice of what is happening in the 
wake of war in Europe and in 
Asia. Perhaps those developments 
will awaken the stand-patters to 
a realization that the American 
Government must be a govern- 
ment with a conscience and with 
a responsibility for the well being 
of its citizens. Also, we hope that 
the prospect of going before the 
American people next year for re- 





election will spur Congress into 
favorable action now on the pro- 
gram advanced by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

This is the first peacetime Labor 
Day in America in four years. 
The relief and thanksgiving we 
all feel, now that the devastating 
waste of human life and nature’s 
resources is over, knows no 
bounds. Labor is entitled to cele- 
brate the victory because the men 
and women of labor earned it— 
the hard way. 

We are particularly proud of 
the record made by the million 
and a half young members of the 
American Federation of Labor 
who laid down their tools, an- 
swered their country’s call and 
served so gloriously in our armed 
forces. 


We can’t help boasting about 
the many high honors and decora- 
tions of valor bestowed by a 
grateful nation on our fighting 
fellow union members and the 
sons of American trade-unionists. 


Especially outstanding was the 
record made by the Seabees; made 
up almost entirely of American 
Federation of Labor building 
trades and metai trades members. 
They were the “miracle men” of 
this war, fighting as they worked 
under fire, feared by the enemy 
and respected by other branches 
of our own armed forces. Also 
deserving of the highest commen- 
dation were the 300,000 railroad 
workers, serving in special bat- 
talions, who kept munitions and 
supplies moving efficiently only 
a few miles behind our invasion 
armies. And let us not forget the 
the seamen of our merchant ma- 
rine, members of the Seafarers 
International Union, who did not 
serve in uniform but risked their 
lives in transporting vitally 

(Continued on page 1063) 
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Victory and Peace Are Bullish 


Distributors Group, in its current Investment News, quotes some 
favorable press reviews covering the Group Securities Semi-Annual 
Report. These press reviews comment on the optimistic attitude of 
the Group Securities management toward securities prices at a time 
when there was considerable apprehension over the possible effect 
of a quick peace. Distributors Group sums up as follows: 


“The Dow-Jones_ Industrials 
closed at 162.81 on July 19 and at 
162.09 on July 30—respective 
dates!on which the Group Secur- 
ities Report was written and 
mailed to stockholders. Yesterday 
(Aug. 27) the Dow-Jones index 
closed at 171.96—a new bull mar- 
ket high. And many financial ob- 
servers who only two weeks ago 
were quite pessimistic over the 
near-term market outlook are 
now beginning to see immediate 
prospects of higher prices for se- 
lected common stocks.” 
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In its current issue of Industrial 
ff-rhinery News, this same 
sponsor quotes from the Wall 
Street Journal to the effect that 
the machine tool industry now 
“sees at least a year of production 
at a rate never before reached in 
peacetime.” 


“Industrial Machinery Stocks,” 
concludes Distributors Group, 
“appear to be fairly valued on the 
basis of current earnings and un- 
dervalued on the basis of esti- 
mated 1946 earnings.” 
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digh Yielding Securities 

National Securities & Research 
Sorp., in a bulletin on National 
speculative Series, draws atten- 
ion to the market characteristics 
»f high yielding securities. Charts 
ire used to show the typical mar- 
xet action of various types of se- 
curities during a bull market. 
Whereas popular type investment 
stocks usually lead the advance 
and the great “middle class” of 
securities follow along with the 
average, high yielding securities 
generally lag in market apprecia- 
tion but catch up fast during the 
later stages of a bull market. 
Thus, in addition to their in- 
come attraction, high yielding se- 
curities are thought to afford bet- 
ter opportunities for capital ap- 
2reciation during the latter part 
»f the up-swing. 











Scramble 
Lord, Abbett’s current Bulletin 
on American Business Shares 


draws attention to the new ma- 
materials and new products which 
will make their appearance in the 
postwar world. A great deal has 
been said about the abundance of 
customers’ dollars but, according 
to this sponsor, “not much word 
is yet around of the mad scramble 
for these dollars which is about 
to be made by American indus- 
try.” While this era of “scramble” 
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will see great diversification of 
products on the part of industry, 
good judgment, knowledge and 
experience will be more than 
ever essential to proper security 
selection. 

Promise of Peace 


“The greatest era of destruction | 


ever known has ended and we are 
on the threshold of the 
promising constructive era 
world history. Tremendous 
genuity, energy and power are 


now turned to constructive pur- | 
in supplying the greatest | 
accumulated demand for goods 


poses 


and services the world has ever 
seen.’—From Keystone Corp.’s 
current issue of Keynotes. 
Super Railroad System 

With an outline map of the 
United States, showing a “super 
railroad system” illustrating its 
front cover, a new folder from 


Hugh W. Long & Co. on the Rail- | 


road Series of New York Stocks 
does a good job in portraying the 
values currently available in se- 
lected rails. The super railroad 
system referred to represents the 
combined lines of the 12 railroads 
whose shares are currently owned 
by the Railroad Series of New 
York Stocks, Inc. 
“If industrial companies, as 
expected, are going to generate 
enough business to make their 
securities attractive at present 
prices, the railroads are bound 
to get enough business to make 
present prices for their se- 
curities look cheap.” 
Visibility Low 

“Investment visibility is ex- 
tremely low these days,” accord- 
ing to the Trustees of George Put- 
nam Fund. They report that most 
of the transactions for the Fund 
so far in the third quarter have 
consisted of the sale of certain 
common stocks. “This represents 
the continuation of a policy 
started some months ago designed 
to put the Fund in a stronger de- 
fensive position during the read- 
justment period now directly 
ahead of us.” 





At present the Common Stock 
Portion represents approximately 
41% of the total fund compared 
with 45% on June 30 and a re- 
cent high of 63% on Sept. 30 of 
last year. In the same period the 
Investment Backlog has increased 
to 32% from 17% a year ago. 





Mutual Fund Literature 
Lord, Abbett—Current issue of 
Abstracts. ... National Securities 
& Research Corp.—Current issue 
of Investment Timing featuring 
“Economic Significance of British 
Election.” ... Hugh W. Long & Co. 
—Current issue of the New York 
Letter giving the portfolio hold- 
ings on all Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. as of Aug. 17, 1945. 

. Distributors Group—Current 
issue of Aviation News and re- 
vised foider on Aviation Shares; 
current issues of Railroad News 
and Investment News. 





Dividend 
Wellington Fund—A quarterly 
dividend of 20¢ a share payable 
Sept. 29, 1945 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 14. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


‘‘A Good Reputation Is More to Be Valued 
Than Riches or Fine Gold.” 


By JOHN DUTTON 


It has been said so often—how priceless is a good reputation 
In the business world, where man meets man and millions o¢ 
contracts are consummated daily, here is the testing ground of a 
man’s word and his character. Today, more than ever before, we 
buy countless services and goods of every description upon FAITH! 
The world is too complicated for anyone to make an individual 
analysis of the values which are presented before us—we buy because 
we have confidence in a trade mark—or in a MAN, 

When we stop to think about it we realize that a good reputation 
comes about through the constant application of sound and construc- 
tive actions ALL THROUGH A MAN’S LIFE. You can’t foo! 
yourself—if you try it you’ll lose out in the end. So many have 
tried the short cuts. On the surface, and for a while they get 
away with it—but when the going gets rough something breaks 
inside and the world see’s only the shadow because there never 
was a man. 

Every day that passes we build our reputation either for good 
or for bad. A man is diligent in his office, his employers can see 
it. SO CAN HIS CUSTOMERS. Another fellow is always on the 
go—he hustles—the world finds it out. Another man is cautious, 
deliberate and thorough, he might as well carry a sign on his back 
his trade-mark is there and its a good one. But a man who is 
careless in his home, can’t hide it in his business—egg stains on 
a vest mean more than that a dry-cleaning job is needed—they 
indicate a sloppy mind as well. Everything is important! To such 
a man success in business is assured—if it doesn’t come today, or 
next month, or next year, it will arrive eventually. And when it 
arrives he won’t realize it because he will still be making every 
act and every day important. 

Sometimes we are prone to scoff at such an idealist, but that 
kind of a man doesn’t consider himself an exceptional person. More 
than likely he has become so accustomed to doing the right thing 
in the right way, that his good habits are as much a part of his 
make up as his eyes or his hair. Several months ago we were 
talking business with a securities dealer in a medium-sized, wester! 
city and unconsciously this fellow sold himself to everyone 1" 
his presence, at the time he was speaking. He was talking abou’ 
his advertising and his convictions, and he made one remark tha 
told the whole story of his sincerity of purpose and revealed the 
pleasure he took from his work. “You know,” he stated in a matter 
of fact voice, “I haven’t got the biggest business in this town ye', 
but someday I want to be known as the BEST INVESTMENT MA 
™ THIS CITY. I WAN’T PEOPLE TO THINK OF ME WHEN 
THEY THINK OF INVESTMENTS.” What could be better—wha* 
kind of a man is it that’s better than the man who says, “this |s 
my job and whatever it may be I want to do it EXPERTLY’ 

This is the kind of thinking and doing that needs no regimenta- 
tion and will brook none. This is the sort of personal creed that 
has made this country the finest and best place for a man to live 
out his life and rear his children, that has ever existed upon this 
earth. Such is the basis for full employment, full dinner pails 
peace and prosperity. It will create more jobs than all the Brettor 
Woods, Full Employment bills, and schemes and dreams of so-callec 
security that could ever be conceived. 

Now that Providence has given peace back to this world, may 
we pray that once again the average, humble American in ev®l. 
walk of life will be able to say once more, “Just give me my ]°”, 
what-so-ever it may be, and let me do it well.” And selling stocs= 
and bonds no less! 


W. H. Saussy Joins Staff | Garfield, Greenberger Co- 
Of Varnedoe, Chisholm George Garfield, limited pa’ - 


oer 'ner in Greenberger & Co.. le 

SAVANNAH, GA. — William | Broadway, New York City, mem- 
Hunter aussy has become asso- | bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
ciated with Varnedoe, Chisholm & | will. become a genera 


Co., Inc., | change, 
Building. gag marr tw: ie cat | partner effective today and | 
five years has been serving in the | firm name will be change 
U. S. Army as lieutenant-colonel.| Garfield, Greenberger & Co 
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American Fruit Growers Inc., Com. 
Arden Farms Co., Pfd. & Com. 
Fullerton Oil Co., Com. 


Wagenseller € Durst, Inc. 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
626 SO. SPRING ST. TRINITY 5761 
LOS ANGELES 14 
Teletype: LA 68 


Market Quotations and Information on ali California Securities 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


ae: 





——— a 














Seaboard Railway Company 
Denver & Rio Grande 





Western R. R. Co. 





Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 











““On the Beam’’! 


(Continued from page 1043) 
what is right today and wrong tomorrow it will not be long 


before the same thing will 
department store clerks and 
endeavor. 


be proposed with respect to 
those in every other line of 


The American philosophy of government calls for 


government by law and not government by men. 


If sales- 


men and traders in securities are engaging in practices that 
are inimical to the public, and Congress feels that existing 


laws are inadequate, then it 


should draft laws that would 


make such practices a criminal offense, and if it is not pos- 
sible to phrase a law that will make it clear just what those 
practices are then it is better that we have no law at all. 


BACK THE SECURITIES DEALERS COMMITTEE! 





Paul H. Davis Group 
Offering $7,000,000 
Celotex Corp. Issues 


A financing program for the 
Celotex Corporation, involving 
new securities totaling $7,000,000, 
is announced today by a banking 
syndicate headed by Paul 
Davis & Co., and includes offer- 


ings of $5,000,000 of fifteen-year | 
314% debentures due in 1960, and | 


100,000 shares of $20 par, 5% cu- 


mulative preferred stock. The de- | 
bentures are priced at 10212% | 


and accrued interest, and the pre- 
ferred shares at $20, plus accrued 
dividends from Aug. 1, 1945. 


About $2,826,000 of the proceeds | 
from the sale of the debentures | 


will be used to redeem all of the 
outstanding twelve-year 334% de- 
bentures due in 1955 at 1022. 
The remainder of the proceeds 
from this offering, as well as 
the entire proceeds from the sale 
of the preferred, will be added 
to the general funds of the com- 


pany, and will be used for the) 


comprehensive modernization and 
expansion program now under- 


H. | 


Homer Ferguson V.-P. 
‘Of Mason-Hagan, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Mason-Ha- 
| gan, Inc., 1108 East Main Street, 
| announce that Homer L. Ferguson, 
Jr. has become associated with 
| them as vice-president and treas- 
| urer. 


Now Carl McKinley Co. 


| GREELEY, COLO. — Carl 
| McKinley has formed Carl D. Mc- 
Kinley & Co., with offices at 906 
Ninth Avenue, in partnership with 
Mrs. Inez N. McKinley. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was previously in busi- 
ness as an individual dealer. 





way. This program includes ex- 
‘pansion of present facilities and 
‘acquisition of other units which 
‘will, it is expected, reduce costs 
of production and provide new 
products for the company’s peace- 
time markets. As a step in this 
| program, the company last year 
‘spent about $1,200,000 in acquir- 
ing the Texas Cement Plaster 
‘Company as a part of the expan- 
‘sion of its gypsum business. 





| 49 Wall Street 





Railroad Tax Credit Potentials 


| Letter Available to Dealers 


| VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 


New York 5, N. Y. 











ONE WALL STREET 


TEL. HANOVER .2+1355 
Ce 








‘ROCK ISLAND”’ 


Improved Reorganization Profit Potentialities 


Circular upon request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 








D. 
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61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 








| Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company 
and 


St. Louis—San Francisco Railway Company 
When Issued Securities 


New York Stock Exchange Stock Clearing Contracts only 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 








Railroad Securities 


In some quarters there appears to have developed a feeling that 
directors of Pere Marquette, New York, Chicago & St. Louis and | 


Wheeling & Lake Erie at their regular monthly meetings in Septem- 


ber will approve the proposal for 
Ohio released a few weeks ago. 


mark the beginning of one of the most bitter fights in recent railroad 


consolidation with Chesapeake & 
If so, the action will presumably 





history. 
who have followed closely the 
progress of Pere Marquette and 
Nickel Plate in recent years have 
been pretty generally of the opin- 
ion that even as a trial balloon the 
recent proposal hardly merited se- 
rious consideration. in particular 
it is felt that holders of Nickel 
Plate preferred and Pere Mar- 
quette prior preference and pre- 
ferred stocks would hardly look 
kindly on a proposal which in- 
volves settlement of their divi- 
dend arrears at substantial dis- 
counts. 

Even without allowing for the 
interim reduction in its fixed 
charges, Nickel Plate was able to 
report full coverage of the $6.00 
dividend rate on its preferred 
stock in eight of the ten years 
1935-1944, with an average of bet- 
ter than $15.00 a share per annum 
during the period. During the five 
years ended Dec. 31, 1944 aggre- 
gate earnings on the preferred 
were just short of $115 a share and 
this will presumably be aug- 
mented by at least $25 a share in 
the current year. Although the 
dividend is cumulative no divi- 
dends were paid during this peri- 
od. The conservative dividend 
policy was generally applauded by 
holders of the preferred stock, in 
recognition of the need for debt 
reduction, property improve- 
ments, and financial rehabilita- 
tion. Willingness to forego divi- 
dends in the period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, however, was 
based on the expectation that once 
the laudable aims were realized 
the benefits would accrue to the 
Nickel Plate stockholders. 

Accumulations on the Nickel 
Plate preferred had risen to $84 
a share by July 1, 1945. In ex- 
change for the stock (callable at 
110) and the accumulated divi- 
dend it is now proposed to offer 
one share of new Chesapeake & 
Ohio preferred (dividend rate not 
specified) and 0.7 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common. Taking 
the new preferred at par of $100 
and the C. & O. common at its 
recent market price of 51%, hold- 
ers of Nickel Plate preferred 
would be offered securities with 
an indicated value of around $136 
for their claim, in redemption, for 
$194. With 1945 partly estimated, 
earnings on this preferred stock 
during the six years beginning 
with 1940 are indicated above $140 
a share. 

Similarly, holders of Pere Mar- 
quette prior preference stock are 


Many railroad analysts®— 


to be offered one share of the new 
preferred and 1 share of C. & O. 
common. The Pere Marquette 
prior preference stock is entitled 
to cumulative dividends at the 
rate of $5.00 a share and is calla- 
ble at 100. Earnings in recent | 
years have been well in excess of 
the dividend requirement but no | 
distributions were made between | 
1937 and the late spring of 1945. 
The earnings were utilized for 
debt reduction, property improve- 
ments, and financial rehabilitation 
with the result that accumulations 
now amount to $36.25 a share. Net 
income in 1945 is estimated as 
more than sufficient to cover the 
dividend arrears, whereas. the 
merger plan would recognize 
those arrears with only 1% share 


Delta 
Air Corp. 


Common 





Chicago 
Railways Co. 
Cons. “A’”’ 5s, 1927 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other: 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, , 


120 Broadway, New York5,N: Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hl. 














of C. & O. common, worth, in re- 
cent markets, slightly more than 
$17. 

The Pere Marquette preferred 
stock, which is also callable at 100 
and entitled to 5% cumulative 
dividends (accumulations $70 a 
share), would be offered 0.8 














shares of the new preferred and 
0.4 shares of C. & O. common. 
Taking the new preferred at par 
this would work out to slightly 
more than $100 a share against a 
claim of $170 at the present time. 
Obviously this claim will be ma- 
terially higher by the time any 
plan, even without opposition, 
could be put through. With fi- 
nances strong, debt and charges 
reduced to a conservative level, 
property in good shape, and pros- 
pective earnings in 1945 alone suf- 
ficient to more than cover the 
full arrears on the senior stock, 
it would be very surprising if 
holders of the preferred would 
consent to compromise their claim 
so drastically.. This is particularly 
true in view of the prospect for 
elimination of the excess profits 
tax and the favorable earnings 
outlook for the properties in 
early future years based on antici- 
pated high rate of operations in 
the automobile industry. 

If there were no alternative 
other than merger for eliminating 
accumulated dividends on prior 
preference and preferred stocks of 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette 
it is possible that the holders of 
the common stocks of these roads 
might be inclined to look with 


some favor on the recent proposal. 
Under this proposal holders of the 
Nickel Plate common would get 





0.9 share and holders of Pere 
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l. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Deaters, Inc. 





Class A and Common 
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SEABOARD ALL FLORIDA 
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specialists in rails 
52 wall street n.y.c.5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. WY 1-1293 











TRADING MARKETS — 
Seaboard Air Line Rwy. 


(Old & new issues) 
Universal Match Corp. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co, 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. 
McCord Corp. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 
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Maine Central 414s, 60 
Maine Central Pfd. 


Maine Central Com. 
e } 
‘) 
Raymond s CO. 
148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. CAP. 0425 Teletype BS 259 
~, N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 




















Marquette common 0.5 share of 
Cc. & O. common. } 
Taking 1941 as a reasonable ex- 
pectation of rail earnings for some 
years to come, and adjusting for 
present charges and an overall 
Federal income tax rate of 35%, 
earnings on Nickel Plate common 
would run around $25 a share,.on 
Pere Marquette common around 
$5.00 a share, on the basis of the 
regular dividend rates on the se 
nior equities. Figured the same 
way, C. & O. earnings would 
(Continued on page 1063) it 
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amendment. Unsubscribed shares shall be Underwriters — There are la 
H vr t ti SUNDAY, SEPT. 16 sold at such price as fixed by the board of | writers. no under. 
a en ar ew ecuri 0 a ions BURRILLVILLE RACING ASSOCIATION | girectors. is 
has filed a registration statement for Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used BROOKLYN BORGMGH GAS CO. on 3 
PROVINCE OF NEW _ BRUNSWICK, | $1,000,000 6‘¢ 20-year debentures due Sept. | to improve cash and working capital posi-| 10 filed a registration statement {or ‘e~ 
CANADA, on Aug. 23 filed a registration] 1, 1965, and 10,000 shares class A stocK | tjgns, primarily in connection with the SS0.000 - ash. 1 bonds due Aug. 1. 
ste 3 ,000 52-year deben-| (no par). carrying of larger inventories. ; € interest rate will be fijeq }” 
NEW FILINGS hves aon March’ 15, 1951, The interest haleon —12 East Avenue, Pawtucket, Underwriters—To be filed by amend- | amendment. Tiled by 
List of issues whose registration rate will be filed by ‘amendment. R. I. ; : ment. . Details—See issue of July 19. 
statements were filed less than twenty Offering—The price to the public will Business—Conducting running horse race Registration Statement No. 2-5891. Form Offering—The price to the public win 
days ago, grouped according to dates 7) 1. riled by amendment. meetings. : S-1. (8-31-45). be filed by amendment. 
on which registration statements will Underwriters — The underwriters are Offering—The public offering price for Underwriters—The bonds will be étteres 
in normal course become effective, un- 9) cnith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley &| a unit consisting of $500 of debentures and INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE CO. has/ for sale at competitive bidding and in: 
less accelerated at the discretion of the [) |, rn. First Boston Corporation; Do-| five shares of stock is $500 with the un-| filed a registration statement for 175,000) names of underwriters filed by amend. 
SEC. minion Securities Corp.; Wood, Gundy &|]| derwriter receiving a commission of $25 | shares of 6’% cumulative convertible pre- ment. 
Co., Inc.; A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.; McLeod, Proceeds—The proceeds, estimated at/| ferred (par $5) and 525,000 shares of com- Bids Invited—Bids will be receiveg by 
Young Weir Inc., and Hayden, S@$ne & Co.} $934,000 after commissions and expenses, | mon (par 10 cents), of which 350,000 are| the company at office of Whitman, A, 
: ; will be used for the construction of a _ to be reserved for conversion of the pre-| some, Coulson & Goetz, 40 Wall Street 
o . é y Lincoln : ‘ tiara : Of gp ip 3 St . 
eentene, sars.-¢ WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 12 | ics, Bistk located at Linenin, 1 sbout | (4704, see, ach, amare of, G7 cumula: | Rem, Yor, Su50F eters 12 noon CEWs) on 
g * oe ‘ . ’ , ase of th 
ee Sa shee pee tnt AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTUR- | six miles from the City Hall in Providence. | the option of the holder into two shares| bonds. The coupon rate is to ie enact os 
ce Rg og ag oj "$3 75| ING CORP. on Aug. 24 filed a registration Underwriters—Barrett & Co., Providence, | 9f common without the payment of any] in the bid. . 
seasons ao bg AE gees “a Rar shh statement for 142,154 shares of common] Rp J underwriters. additional consideration at the time of 
ae ES. : '| stock, par $1. Registration Statement No. 2-5886. Form | egnversion BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS C0. Juy 
Details—See issue of Aug. 23. Details—See issue of Aug. 24. S-2. (8-28-45). Address—401 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa fled a registration statement for j> a3 
ne ny, “Aerts Se oon ros nantes Offering—The company is offering the Business—Manufacture of resistors, a} shares cumulative preferred aheale “oo 
agp Ran Ks will ’ ‘forded an| 2€W stock for subscription by its common| qHRIFTY DRUG STORES CO., INC. has | rundamental electrical device stock will be sold at competitive biddin 
cent Mie bine ly b for | Stockholders on the basis of one additional) fijed a registration statement for 25,000 Offering—The stock will be offered in | and the dividend rate filed by amendment 
opportunity to exchange their meres 3 share for each 2% shares held. The sub-| shares of 44% cumulative preferred, se- | ynits consisting of one share of preferred Details—-See issue of July 19. . 
the new preferred stock on a — weet te scription price will be filed by amend-| ries A ($100 par), and 150,000 shares Of! and one share of common stock for $5| Offering—Price to public to be filed b 
on Ge shee ft einai t| ment. Of the total, 85,304 shares will be| common (par $1). Of the total, 16,259] per unit. amendment. t by 
ee ee ee of ianean "Teaena offered to Aviation Corp., as stockholder, | shares of the preferred will be sold by the Preceeds—The net proceeds, which are Underwriters—To be filed by amend. 
cee Mn cee. of $n 0e hal f| and 56,850 shares will be offered to other} company and the remaining 8,741 shares | estimated at $743,750, wil! be used to| ment. 
ogg a ga ag rachis *t effect stockholders. Any shares not subscribed| of preferred and the 150,000 shares Of} augment working capital and for other 
new ee ag oa Fig pmo e4 by other stockholders will be purchased} common will be sold by certain stock- corporate purposes to cover the transition CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS Co. a 
Sheer. the. eae p wi by Avtetien Cesp. holders. operations. The company said the an-]| July 30 registered 65,000 shares of 4.754 
1297 ee ines attneed Underwriters—None named. Address—1340 East Seventh Street, Los tieipated increased ev sant of paecetime | cumulative preferred stock, Series A. ‘os 
ublicly , wri ri Angeles, Cal. business and the introduction of new and | $50. ’ 
> by yriters at a price 3 as eae siness ¢ t : ‘ c . 
publicly by ho ee as M schonn MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on susiness—Operates a chain of 62 retail improved types of resistors will require Details—See issue of Aug. 2 
te be yp tes , h $4 50 and $4.25 | Aug. 24 filed a registration statement for} drug stores in Southern California. the expenditure cf considexable sums for Offering—The company is ‘offering the 
srettered ‘moore peo be ‘called for re-| 937.500 shares of common stock, par Offering—-The price to the public Will | research, development, machinery, étc new 4.75% preferred in exchange for its 
S aretian on rng i Nov. 2. value 10 cents. oe gies ‘6 ths enaes Underwriters —The principal underwriters ete J para | 6% cumulative nre- 
- vriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. are Details—See issue of Aug. 30. _ Proceeds—Net pro ‘ the cc any | are Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gear-| ferred stock on a share for share basis 
: — ee naerari ; Offering—The company on Aug. 21, 1945, | from the sale of 16,259 shares of preferred | part & Co.. Inc. prior to Sept. 10. The unissued shares 
WSSeR Pee Pecerweners. received $7,500,000 in cash from American | are estimated at $1,546,549. They will be Registration Statement No. 2-5892. Form | will be sold to the underwriters who will 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 8 General Corp. as the purchase price of the | added to the general funds of the company |g} (g-31-45). offer them to the public at $53 per share. 
—_— , a LIGHT CO 937,500 shares covered by the prospectus.| to augment working capital in connection Underwriters — The underwriting me 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & $ r t The 937,500 shares are offered by Ameri-| with the financing of its normal business THURSDAY. SEPT. 20 is headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
on Aug. 20 filed a registration ts, pg can General pursuant to agreements with] operations. The company has entered into ’ ° | Curtis and Loewi & Co. 
for $93,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Morris Plan Corporation for sale at $8j seven new ieases covering additional store ALLIED CONTROL CO., INC., has filed 


Oct. 1, 1975, and $27,000,000 sinking fund 
debentures due Oct. 1, 1965. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. ; 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The bonds are to be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the interest 
rate named by the successful bidder. Names 
of the underwriters will be filed by amend- 
ment. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., on 
Aug. 20 filed a registration statement for 
275,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par), and 86,270 shares of com- 
mon (no par). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—Company is offering 225,000 
shares of the $2 preferred in exchange .on 
a share for share basis (with a cash ad- 
justment of dividends) to holders of its 
$2.25 cumulative preferred stock. 

' Company is also offering 63,710 shares 
of common to common stockholders of 
record Sept. 10 in the ratio of one share 
of new common for each six shares held. 
Rights will expire Sept. 25 The subscrip- 
tion price will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters will offer to the public 
initially 50,000 shares of the $2 preferred 
and 22,560 shares of common. together 
with the unexchanged and unsubscribed 
shares of preferred and common stocks at 
prices to be filed by amendment. CEM 
Securities Corporation, one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, has agreed to waive 
its right to subscribe to 22,560 shares of 
new common out of total of 25,060 shares 
to which it would be entitled and such 
shares will be sold to underwriters. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson & 


Curtis. 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 9 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
on Aug. 21 filed a registration statement 
for 111,890 shares of common stock, par 
$1. The shares are issued and outstanding. 
The selling stockholders are Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 101,890 shares, and Joseph H. 
King, a director, 10,000. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 23. 

Offering—The price to the public is $13 
per share. The underwriters are to receive 
$1.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriters are Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago, 45,270 shares; 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York, and 
Boettcher & Co., Denver, 33,310 shares 


each. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 10 


A. 8. BECK SHOE CORP. on Aug. 22 
filed a registration statement for 39,046 
shares of 434% cumulative preferred stock 
and 20,129 shares of common, par $1. The 
Shares are to be sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers and Wertheim 

‘0. 


BENSON HOTEL CORP. on Aug. 22 filed 
@ registration statement for $440,000 first 
refunding mortgage serial and sinking 
fund bonds series A dated July 2, 1945, 
due serially Jan. 1, 1946 to July 1, 1957. 
Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 
Offering — The offering price to the 
public will be as follows: $75,000 of 3s 
at 100.50, $84,000 of 3%s at 100.75 and 
$281,000 of 3%s at 101. 
Underwriters—B. C. Ziegler & Co., West 
Bend, Wis., is named underwriter. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 11 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF INDIANA, 
INC., on Aug. 23 filed a registration state- 
ment for $48,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series F, due Sept. 1, 1975, and 150,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). The bonds and stock will be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the successful 
bidder naming the interest and dividend 
rates. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 


Offering—The price to the public of 


per share or for exchange under certain 
conditions. Under offer one the holders of 
common stock of Morris Plan Corporation, 
other than Industrial Finance Corp., will 
be entitled to purchase 1.60 shares of com- 
mon for each share of new common stock 
held. The holders of 7% preferred of In- 
dustrial will be entitled to purchase 18.5 
shares for each share held and the holders 
of common of Industrial will be entitled 
to purchase 0.40 shares for each share 
held. In the event that 7% preferred and 
common stockholders of Industrial do not 
elect to purchase the entire number of 
shares covered by the offer they will be 
entitled to exchange their shares on the 
following basis: for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred of Industrial 12.50 shares of common 
of Morris Plan, and for each four shares 
of Industrial common one share of Morris 
Plan. A plan announced last month pro- 
vided that Morris Plan would provide the 
stock to be sold by changing the author- 
ized number of shares of old common from 
200,000, par $5, to 3,500,000, par 10 cents 


The statement added that the 
company intends to continue the opening 
of new stores, and in these stores the 
company may be required to install new 
fixtures. 

Underwriters—Eastman, 
underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5887. Form 
S-1. (8-28-45). 


MONDAY, SEPT. 17 


MEMPHIS STREET RAILWAY CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $3,500,000 
first mortgage seria] bonds. The bonds are 
to be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding, with the successful bidder naming 
the interest rate. 

Address—821 Beale Avenue, 
Tenn. 

Business—Transportation service. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—-The net proceeds, together 
with such additional cash from its general 


locations. 


Dillon & Co., 


Memphis, 





each, and to issue four shares of new com- 





mon for each share of old common out- 
standing so that as a result 591,165 shares 
of new common would be outstanding. 
Underwriters—American General Corp. is 
named underwriter. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 13 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. on Aug. 25 
filed a registration statement for 161,522 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 
Offering—The company is offering 108,- 
528 shares to holders of common stock of 
record Sept. 13, 1945, in the ratio of one 
share for each 13 shares of common held 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
company also is offering 52,994 shares to 
holders of its 4% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock in exchange on a share for 
share basis. The exchange offer will ex- 
pire Sept. 25. The underwriters will offer 
any unsubscribed or unexchanged shares at 
a price to be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters — The underwriters are 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; E. W. Clark & Co.; Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co.; Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.; First Boston Corp.; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Lehman’ Brothers; Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Reynolds 
& Co.; Singer, Deane & Scribner; Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc.; Stroud & Co., 
Inc., and Union Securities Corp. 


FRONTIER REFINING CO. on Aug. 25 
filed a registration statement for $400,000 
5% sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 
1950. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-Boettcher & Co., 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., 
Simons, Roberts & Co. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO., 
INC., on Aug. 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for 40,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $50. The dividend rate 
will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Schroder Rockefeller & Co., Inc., 
and Loewi & Co. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 15 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. on Aug. 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for $160,000,000 30-year 234% deben- 
tures, due Oct. 1, 1975. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

_Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The debentures will be of- 


Peters, 
and Sidlo, 





the bonds and preferred stock will be 
Tiled by amendment. 
Underwriters—-The names of under- 


writers will be filed by amendment. 


fered for sale at competitive bidding. Bids 
are to be received before 11:30 a.m. on 
Sept. 24, 1945, at which time they will be 
opened. 


funds as may be required, will be used to 
pay $2,902,500 series A 5% bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1945, and $782,900 series B (income 
bonds) due Oct. 1, 1945. The company is 
a subsidiary of National Power & Light Co. 


Underwriters—Names will be filed by 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5888. Form 
S-1. (8-29-45). 


« 
GENERAL FINANCE CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $2,000,000 15- 
year 354% debentures, due Aug. 1, 1960. 
Address—184 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Business — Discounting of installment 
notes in connection with the sale of auto- 
mobiles, ‘‘small loans,” etc. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the net working funds of the company and 
may be used for the development of addi- 
tional retail and wholesale financing in 
the automobile, home appliance and con- 
sumer field generally and for making small 
loans. 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5889. Form 
S-1. (8-29-45), 


ADAM HAT STORES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1, of which 100,000 
shares are to be offered for sale for cash 
and 50,000 shares reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of stock option warrants. 
Of the stock to be offered, 95,000. shares 
are being sold by Elias Lustig, President, 
and 5,000 shares by Harold E. Lustig, Vice- 
President and Treasurer. The statement 
also covers 50,000 warrants, of which 
25,000 are being sold to certain- officers 
and employees of the company and 25,000 
to underwriters. 

Pe . aneetinns 7-665 Broadway, New York, 


Business—Operates a chain of 98 re- 
tail stores selling men’s hats, etc. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$8.50 per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale of 
the stock will go to the selling stockhold- 
ers. The warrants are being sold at 10 
cents per warrant share. The warrants 
entitle holders to purchase common stock 
prior to Sept. 1, 1950, at $8.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5890. Form 
8-1. (8-29-45). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19 


ARDEN FARMS CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 50,000 shares of. $3 
cumulative and_ participating preferred 
stock, without par value. z 

Address—1900 West Slauson Avenue, 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Business—Dairy business and related 
activities. 

Offering—-The company has_ granted 
holders of its preferred steck rights to 





, subscribe to the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held. 
The subscription price will be filed by 


a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 55-cent cumulative preferred stock (par 
$8) and 20,000 shares of common (par $1). 

Address—2 East End Avenue, New York, 
| a # 

Business—Manufacture and distribution 
of relays. 

Offering—The securities are to be initi- 
ally offered in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and one-fifth share of common at 


a price per unit to be filed by amendment. ‘ 


Proceeds—Of the net proceeds the com- 
pany intends to expend $79,200 for the 
purchase or redemption of all outstanding 
Shares of its 5% cumulative preferred 
stock at the redemption price of $110 per 
share, plus accrued dividends; to expend 
$119,450 in payment of its first_loan from 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. The: bal- 
ance will be added to the general funds of 
the company. 

Underwriters—Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., and Dempsey & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5893. Form 
S-1. (9-1-45). . 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 














ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. on June 30 filed 
a registration statement for 190,46412 war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 

Details—-See issue of July 12. 

Offering—The warrants entitle the hold- 
er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 
proposes to offer the warrants for sale to 
the public commencing approximately Aug. 
1, 1945, with the price to be determined 
from day to day by market sales of the 
warrants. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


ALLIED STORES CORP. on July 31 filed 
a registration statement for 200,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, par $100. 
The dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Details—See issue of Aug: 9. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. It is ex- 
pected that arrangements will be made 
with the underwriters whereby holders o! 
the company’s outstanding 5% preferred. 
par $100, will be afforded an opportunity 
to purchase the new stock by tendering 
their old stock in payment for the new. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers. 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July 1% 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of Class A capital stock, par $1. 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. 

Details—See issue of. July 26. 

Offering—There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares.of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
sreree of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 
unit. 

Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC., on Aug 
8 filed a registration statement for 10,000 
Shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock. 
par $50. 

Details—See issue of Aug. .16. 

Offering—tThe price to the publie is $50 
per share. The company will offer the 


securities to the residents of the City of 
Muskogee, Okla., and others who are in- 
terested in the establishment of a glass 
Plant by the company at -Muskogee, as 
well as to persons living in the vicinity 
of Brockway, Pa. 








CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORP. on Aug. 10 filed a registration 
statement for 445,738 shares of common 
stock. The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are owned by Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The shares are to be sold at 
competitive bidding and the price to the 
public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Bids Invited—Niagara Hudson. Power 
Corp. will receive: proposals for the pur- 
chase of the shares up to noon Sept. 11 
at 15 Broad: Street, New York City. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28.filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
{t in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
thanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 7 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange for out- 
standing preferred. Company will call any 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 60,000 shares 
4%%% convertible cumulative preferred 
stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $20 per share. ; 

Underwriters—The principal underwriters 
are F. S. ¥Yantis & Co., Inc., and Dempse* 
& Co., both of Chicago. : 

Registration Statement withdrawn Aug. 
24, 1945. 


CONSUMERS POWER CO. on Aug. 16 
filed a registration statement for $113,- 
825,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1975. The bonds will be sold at ore 
tive bidding and the interest rate will be 
named by the successful bidder. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. : in 

Offering—The price @0 the public W 
be filed by amendment. ; filed 

Underwriters—The names will be te 
by amendment. 

"Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase pr 
the bonds will be received at the  < 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 20 or 
Street, New York, up to 12 noon ‘E id 
Sept. 10. The successful bidder is 
specify the coupon rate. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on anes 
15 filed a registration statement for 25, 
shares common stock Pod 5% 

Details—See issue of June <1. . 

Offering—Price to the public is giver as 

35 r share. 

7 Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, 
Louis, will manage the sale of the e 
issue. 


Aprit 
COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. <6 conte 

Offering—Price to the public is 

r share. aa 
Pe Underwriters—None named. The dno 
pany proposes to market its own secu 


j a 
EVERSHARP, INC., on July oe 3 
registration statement for 32,500 
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Labor's Post-War Program 


(Continued from page 1059) 


needed war equipment across sub- 
marine infested seas. 

But labor’s greatest war serv- 
ice was performed right here at 
home on the production lines. 
Make no mistake about it—the 
tremendous, record-breaking vol- 
ume of war production in Ameri- 
can factories by American work- 
ers proved the decisive factor in 
victory. Their sweat, strain and 
exhaustive effort, their skill and 
adaptability to new tasks and 


methods of production, increased 
the output of munitions to a peak 
of five and a half billion dollars 
worth a month, eleven’ times 
higher than it was when the war 
began. Efficiency of workers in- 





common stock, par $1. Shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 
Details—See issue of July 19. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Lehman heads 
the underwriting group. 


Brothers 


FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC., on Aug. 
13 filed a registration statement for 28,960 
shares of common stock, $5 par value. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by five stockholders, including 
18,960 shares by Lawrence O. Turner, 
President of the company. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public is $25 
per share. 

Underwriters—Baker, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Simonds & Co., 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., on Aug. 16 filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
par $100. The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 11. 

Offering—The company proposes to issue 
warrants to common stockholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 7, 1945, to subscribe at the rate 
of one share of the new convertible pre- 
ferred for each 20 shares of common stock 
at a price to be filed by amendment. 
Warrants will expire at 3 p.m. Sept. 19, 
1945. 

Underwriters — The underwriters are 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Allison-Williams 
Co., C. S. Ashmun, Caldwell Phillips Co., 
J. M. Dain & Co., Frank & Belden, Inc., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., Kalman & Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corporation, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Park-Shaughnessy & Co., Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, L. F. Rothschild & 
Co., Smith, Barney & Co., Union Securi- 
ties Corporation, Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
Dean Witter & Co., Harold E. Wood & 
Co., and Woodward-Elwood & Co. 


HAMILTON RADIO CORP. on July 27 
filed a registration, statement for 150,000 
shares of its common stock, par $1, of 
which 100,000 shares are to be offered 
presently to the public and 50,000 shares 
reserved for the conversion of warrants, 
and 50,000 common stock purchase war- 
rants. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The common stock is being 
offered to the public at $5.75 per share. 
The common stock warrants entitle holder 
to purchase shares at $5.75 per share 
before Aug. 1, 1950. The company pro- 
poses to sell 30,000 of the warrants to 
underwriters, 15,000 to Adolphe A. Juviler, 
President and Treasurer, and 5,000 to 
Percy L. Schoenen, Vice President and Sec- 
retary, at 10 cents each. e 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
is principal underwriter. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $6,000,000 
sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 1960, 
and 190,000 shares of $2.25 cumulative 
convertible preferred, par $50. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The public offering price of 
the debentures will be filed by amendment. 
Of the 190,000 shares of $2.25 preferred, 
173,500 shares are to be offered by the 
company in exchange, on a share for share 
basis plus a payment of $5 a share to the 
company and with a cash adjustment of 
dividends, to holders of its outstanding 
Class A no par value stock. The remain- 
ing 16,500 shares and the unexchanged 
shares will be sold to the underwriters and 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The $5 represents the 
difference betwen the par value of the new 
stock and the $45 redemption value of the 
Class A stock. : 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union 
Securities Co. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC., 
on Aug. 9 filed a registration statement for 
167,000 shares of common stock, $1 par. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 29. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its common stock of record 
on Sept. 3, 1945, the right to subscribe 
at $9.75 per share for additional shares 
On the basis of seven-tenths of one share 
for each share held. Subject to the prior 
rights of holders of subscription warrants, 
officers of the corporation, who are not 
directors, and employees will be entitled 
pd Subscribe to 21,287 shares at $9.75 per 

are. 

Underwriters—D’Antoni & Co., New Or- 
leans, is the principal underwriter. 

(This list is incomplete this weak) 





creased 72%, despite long hours 
and distressing living conditions 
in congested industrial centers. 
These achievements were accom- 
plished by a voluntary army of 
workers—the only labor force of 
any nation in the war functioning 
without a compulsory labor draft. 
And they were accomplished with 
a minimum of interruption or de- 
lay due to strikes. Time lost due 
to strikes during the war 
amounted to only a fraction of 
1% of the total time worked and 
was more than made up by extra 
hours put in by workers on na- 
tional holidays when they re- 
mained on the job. This is the 
first Labor Day in four years 
which the nation’s workers have 
been able to celebrate in the good 
old way—at leisure. 


Perhaps I can**best illustrate 
labor’s contribution toward end- 
ing the war sooner.by telling you 
the dramatic story of the atomic 
bomb. When the scientists first 
perfected that new’ and unbe- 
lievably destructive explosive, 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson called me to the War 
Department for a_ confidential 
meeting. He told me that the 
Army had developed a new, se- 
cret weapon, the nature of which 
could not even be whispered, and 
that it was of the highest im- 
portance to get that weapon into 
production before any enemy 
power could beat us to the punch. 
He said two brand new plants 
would have to be constructed in 
record time, one in Tennessee and 
the other in the State of Wash- 
ington, to produce the secret ex- 
plosive. He asked whether the 
American Federation of Labor 
could supply thousands of skilled 
workers to go out to those remote 
spots to do the job. 

I assured him that we could 
and would. Our unions, mobilized 
for just such war emergencies, 
recruited many thousands of 
skilled craftsmen and sent them 
to the sites of the two biggest 
construction projects in history. 
Through their unremitting efforts 
and through the cooperation of 
American Federation of Labor 
unions, which sacrificed long- 
standing conditions. of work to 
expedite the job the plants were 
completed on schedule. Then we 
supplied additional. thousands of 
workers to produce the bombs. 
When those bombs_hit Japan, the 
war ended in a few days. And 
the War Department, in grateful 
recognition of labor’s vital role 
in the success of the atomic bomb, 
extended official commendation 
to the eighteen American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions whose mem- 
bers did the work and kept the 
secret. 

During the last meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Chi- 
cago, I received the following 
telegram from Undersecretary of 
War Patterson: 


“Through you I want to thank 
all the officers and members of 
your building and metal trades 
unions who helped build and man 
the plants in which our atomic 
bombs are made. You recruited 
skilled mechanies from thousands 
of miles away to work on these 
projects even though we could not 
tell you what they were making. 
Now you have. the reward of 
knowing that their efforts are 
making an impggtant contribution 
to final victory:—Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Undersecretary of War.” 


Now that the war has ended, 
the American Federation of Labor 
is determined.that atomic bombs 
must never be: used again for the 
wholesale slaughter of human be- 
ings. The impaét of those bombs 
was heard around the world and 
struck terror into the hearts of 
human beings éverywhere. All 
thinking people now realize that 
mankind faces the alternative of 
total peace or total destruction. 
If ever a dictator should rise to 
power again and threaten to en- 





gulf the world anew in aggression 
and war, it is unthinkable that his 
people would not strike him down 
rather than face certain annihila- 
tion. 

Let it be our supreme purpose, 
then, to cement the bonds of the 
United Nations Organization and 
to carry out to the fullest extent 
the peaceful procedure for set- 
tlement of international disputes 
contained in the San Francisco 
Charter. 

And let us make the most of 
peace by cultivating its rich op- 
portunities and enjoying its fruits. 
We have the resources and the 
skill and the facilities with which 
to build a standard of living in 
our land far surpassing any that 
ever existed on earth. 

It is our solemn duty to the 
honored dead who gave their 
lives to win the victory and our 
obligation to the living who bear 
on their bodies or in their hearts 
the scars inflicted by war, to re- 
deem the sacrifices of suffering 
mankind and to make good the 
pledges which were so _ freely 
given in the heat of conflict. 

The American Federation of 
Labor extends a welcoming hand 
to the servicemen who are now 
returning home from _ overseas 
and will soon be resuming civilian 
life. We will do everything with- 
in our power to help them obtain 
good jobs and make a new start 
in life. 

The brave men and women who 
served in uniform during the war 
will find that labor will support 
their economic and legislative 
aims just as consistently and ef- 
fectively as we backed them up 
on the fighting fronts. Anyone 
who tries to divide labor and the 
veterans and set them against 
each other is an enemy of Amer- 
ican democracy. For it is just as 
essential for labor and the vet- 
erans to stand together and work 
together to win the peace as it 
was to win the war. 

The American Federation of 
Labor has emerged from the vi- 
cissitudes of war stronger in or- 
ganization and in spirit than ever 
before in history. We do not in- 
tend to relinquish a single one of 
the gains we have won for the 
nation’s workers. On the con- 
trary, we are determined to press 
ever forward, to complete the 
task of organizing the unorgan- 
ized and to weld the forces of 
American labor into a _ single, 
united whole. With your help 
and the assistance of the other 
seven million members of our 
great movement, we can do our 
part toward establishing a _ far 
richer and a far more abundant 
way of life here in America for 
all our people. 

The earnest attention you have 
given this discussion of the grave 
problems confronting our country 
and the world convinces me of 
your willingness to enlist in the 
drive for a worthwhile peace. 
And now, for the balance of this 
traditional Labor Day, let’s go out 
and celebrate the victory of the 
present and the promise of the 
future. 





Now Timmons-Polk 

ZANESVILE, OHIO—The firm 
name of The W. L. Timmons Co., 
First National Bank Building, 
has been changed to Timmons- 
Polk, Inc. Officers, all of whom 
were connected with the former 
firm, are W. L. Timmons, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; E. W. Polk, 
Vice-President and Secretary; and 
Eleanor R. Emerson, Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


Walter Herrick Dead 


Walter R. Herrick, a _ limited 
partner in Hornblower & Weeks, 
40 Wall Street, New York City, 
died at his home at the age of sev- 
enty-six. Mr. Herrick became a 
limited partner of Hornblower & 
Weeks in 1942 when the firm was 
consolidated with G. M.-P. Murphy 
& Co. He had been a member of 
the latter company and earlier had 
been a senior partner of the former 
Herrick; Berg & Co, 





EARNINGS STATEMENT 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 
(&c)) ——MFG. CO. 
STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company has released an earnings 
statement for the twelve months pe- 
riod July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, 
showing gross sales, less discounts, 
returns and allowances of $372,515,- 
395.56 and a net profit after taxes 
and various reserves of $9,150,340.96., 

Copies of said statement are avail- 
able to the Company’s security hold- 
ers and to other interested parties 
and may be obtained from the Com- 








pany or from Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York, its 
transfer agent, as well as other 
sources, 


W. E. HAWKINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 








Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 1061) 
amount to around $4.70 a share 
on the present stock and to ap- 
proximately $6.40 a share on the 
basis of the proposed consolida- 
tion. Even if one goes back to the 
1936-1946 average, indicated earn- 
ing power of the Nickel Plate 
common would be well in excess 
of either the present C. & O. or 
the C. & O. in merger., 

There is one other angle that 
holders of the Pere Marquette 
and Nickel Plate securities are 
apt to consider in line with the 
merger and that is the financial 
strength they are to be asked to 
add to Chesapeake & Ohio. On 
June 30 Chesapeake & Ohio had 
a net working capital deficit of 





$1,279,000 while Nickel . Plate 
and Pere Marquette showed 
net working capital of $6,177,000 
and $8,104,000 respectively. Many 
rail men are convinced that even 
the common stock holders of 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette 
would fare far better in internal 
stock recapitalizations (with thé 
use of some cash) designed to 
eliminate dividend arrears on the 
senior stocks than they would in 
consolidation with Chesapeake & 
Ohio where they would be asked 
to accept fractional shares of a 
large stock issue whose earnings 
position would presumably be en- 
riched by the contributions of 
their property. 


Miles Sharkey Joins 
Blyth & Co. Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Miles 
A. Sharkey has become associated 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 West 
Sixth Street. Mr. Sharkey was 
previously manager of the trading 
department for Stern, Frank & 
Meyer, and prior thereto was an 
officer of O’Melveny, Wagenseller 
& Durst. 


New Wire for White Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — White & 
Company, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Building, announces that they 
have recently installed a direct 
wire to Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
New York City, which now gives 
them direct wire service to Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and New York, 
as well as connecting wire service 
to Los Angeles and the West 
Coast. 


John M. Ross Dead 


John M Ross, retired stock 
broker, formerly a partner in 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds and a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, com- 
mitted suicide on Aug. 31 by leap- 
ing from a window of his suite at 
the Hotel Beverly. In a note left 


in his room, Mr. Ross explained 




















|that his act.had been caused by 
ill health and financial reverses. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


— 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK 


On July 31, 1945, a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent was declared on) 
the Preferred Stock of this Campany, payable! 
October 1, 1945, to Stockholders of record at thet 
close of business September 13, 1945 Transfer} 
Books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 


2 


SD TexTizes | 









— ime 


a| Pxasrics |p 
CHEMICALS & 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1,.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1945 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 17, 1945, 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 pee share, 
payable October 1, 1945 to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 17, 1945. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable September 
30, 1945 to holders of record at the 
close of business September 17, 1945. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
September 4, 1945, 


GY POND E. |. pU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 20, 1045 


The Board of Directors has declared thisiday a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1945; also $1.25 a share, as the 
third interim dividend for 1945, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable September 14, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 27, 1945, 





W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 

August 30, 1945 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 

clared a quarterly dividend of fifteen cents 

per share on the capital stock of this Company, 

par $10., payable October 1, 1945, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1945. 

STEPHEN G. KEN'r 
Secretary 











J. 1. Case Company 
(Incorporated) 
Racine, Wis., September 5, 1945. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
outstanding Preferred Stock of this Oom- 
pany has been declared payable October 1, 
1945, and a dividend of 40c per share upon 
the outstanding $25 par value Common 
Stock of this Company has been declared 
nevable October 1, i945, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business September 12, 


1945. 
WM. B. PETERS, Secretary 











UNION CARBIDE . 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 
CC) ' 

A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Oct. 1, 1945, 


to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Sept. 6, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


—_—— 


_ 





————- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend at 
the rate of $1.00 per share on the issued and 
outstanding shares without par value of the 
Commen Stock of Western Tablet & Stationery 
Corporation has been declared payable on Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, to the holders of record of 
such shares at the close of business on Sep- 


ber 14, 1945. 
E. H. BACH, Treasurer. 


aa 


ae 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Treasury’s projected policy of financing future deficits and 
maturing obligations with short-term low coupon issues, that will 
go largely to the commercial banks, is beginning to be reflected in 
the Government bond market. . .. The fact that there will be no 
obligations eligible for purchase by the commercial banks, aside 
from certificates, when the coming Victory Loan is over, together 
with the refunding of the partially exempt 2°4% due 9/15/45, with 
only certificates, appears to have removed any doubts about the 
Government’s policy of financing as cheaply as possible in order to 
keep down the interest burden... . 

As a result of the clarification of the future financing pro- 
gram of the Government the market, which had been hesitant 
and uncertain, became more confident last week with a demand 
appearing for the middle and longer term taxable obligations. 
... Also the partially exempts were well taken... . 


The restricted issues firmed as deferred purchasers took up the 
bonds they had subscribed for in the last war loan.... 


INCREASED DEMAND e 


The method of financing to be followed by the Treasury to cut 
the debt burden, will no doubt create a substantial demand for the 
outstanding intermediate and long term commercial bank eligible 
issues. .. . The presently outstanding eligible securities will be in- 
creased only to the extent that present holders may sell them... . 
With the knowledge that the demand will be there, undoubtedly 
many will hold these securities for higher prices. . . . On the other 
hand the savings banks and insurance companies will probably be 
sellers since they can still purchase the restricted issues... . 


Nevertheless, with the return flow of currency from circula- 
tion, which is expected to start about the middle of the month, 
the commercial banks should have ample funds io put to work, 
which monies it is indicated will seek investment first in the 
higher coupon eligible obligations. ... 


Accordingly it is the advice of money market experts that the 
following securities be taken on at this time for both income and 
price appreciation: 


Rate Maturity | Rate Maturity 

| ea 9/15/51/53 oe alae 3/15/52/54 
ci roce 12/15/51/55 | See nc oo 6/15/52/55 
esis: oalh aad 6/15/52/54 | 2%4% ...... 3/15/56/58 
ear 12/15/52/54 | Sages 9/15/67/72 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


It is believed that the Treasury’s financing program means that 
the commercial banks in the not distant future will be buyers of 
some of the highest grade long-term corporate obligations. .. . Even 
at the present time some of these institutions are indicating an in- 
terest in certain of the nearby refundings. .. . 


Although the monetary authorities have in the past been 
disturbed at the sharp advance that has taken place in the 
longest term commercial bank eligible taxable Government 
bonds, it was pointed out by portfolio managers that they would 
rather have the longest maturities of the eligible taxables than 
the long-term corporates. ... 


It is their opinion that the longest issues of the Governments 
entail far less risk than do comparable maturities of corporates. ... 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS 


The partially exempt bonds have recovered . sizeable amount 
of their recent decline but despite this betterment, those callable or 
maturing from 1950 on, still give a larger tax free yield than do 
comparable maturities of the taxable obligations. .. . Although tax 
reductions are expected it is not indicated that they will be so sharp 
as to bring them below the 40% level. ... In fact there seem to be 
many well informed tax experts who hold the opinion that in order 
to balance the budget, and retire some debt the 40% rate will be 
with us for a long time to come. ... 


While the partially exempt obligations may be sensitive to 
tax developments it is the opinion of money market advisers 
that they are attractive at these levels, with their selections still 
dominated by the last four maturities of these bonds. oa & 


Du Mont Laboratories 
Telecoin Corporation 
Mississippi Central Common 


Globe Aircraft 
Lear Inc. 
Majestic Radio & Television 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 


GOOD BUY nay 

Alhough the savings banks and to a lesser extent the insurance 
csatamiane tinea switch from the restricted 244s due 1956/59 into the 
214s of June 15, 1959/62, and the Victory Loan 2'%s due Dec. 15, 
1959/62, the shorter maturity is liked for income and price better- 
ment at these levels. . . . In just about a year the 24s of 1956/59 will 
be eligible for purchase by the commercial banks, and under the in- 
dicated pattern of financing this bond should then be selling at 
substantially higher prices than those currently prevailing... . 

Although the restrictions as to purchases by savings banks and 
insurance companies in the Victory drive have not been announced 
it is believed in some quarters that subscriptions of these institutions 
will be subject to allotment. . . . Whether allotments will be used in 
the coming drive is purely conjecture at this time. ... 


Nevertheless it has started quite a guessing game among 

these institutions with the prevailing opinion tnat. somewhere 

between 60% and 75% of the total amount asked for will be 
received. 


DISCOUNTED 


The differential discount rate and its probable change has ceased 
to be a market factor... . It is believed by some that the reason why 
the reported change or elimination of this rate has been relegated 
to the background is because of the impending Victory Loan, ..... 
Others are of the opinion that with the return flow of currency, 
which should be starting very soon, and the resulting increase in 
excess reserves, the banks will not be discounting short-term obliga- 
tions, but will be buyers of them.... 


Hence the borrow-and-buy phase of the Government bond 
market which disturbed the monetary authorities in the past 
should come to a natural end... . 

While further use of the differential discount rate is expected in 
the coming drive, it will probably not reach the proportions it did 
in the past.... 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of an is- 





Moeller to be Partner 











Columbus Auto Parts 
Eastern States, Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 


Van Dorn Iron Works 
Common Stock 


No Bank Loan No Funded Debt No Pfd. 
Net Working Capital__$2,225,000 


U.S. Radiator, P fd. ae 9 be 2 RIB $48.00 + per share 

fash Equity___-_____ $23.00 + per share 

H. C. Godman Convt. Pfds. nt ay, ER $ 2.95 per share 
ER $ 2.00 per share 





MARKET TO YIELD 714% 


Report upon request 


HUGHES & TREAT 


40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 











sue of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
concluded Aug. 20 by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing consisted 
of $20,060,000 %% consolidated 
debentures dated Sept. 1, 1945 
and due Mar. 1, 1946. The issue 
was placed at par. The proceeds, 
together with treasury cash of 
$8,710,000 were used to retire $28,- 
770,000 debentures maturing Sept. 
1. As of Sept. 1, 1945, the total 
amount of debentures outstanding 
will be $266,595,000. 





In Blanchard, Snow 


Richard H. Moeller will acquire 
the New York Stock Exchange 
membership of the late Arthur A. 
Zucker and will be admitted to 
partnership in Blanchard, Snow 
& Watts, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, on Sept. 14. Mr. Moeller 
was formerly a partner in Smith 
& Gallatin. In the past he was 
active as an individual floor brok- 
er and was a partner in R. Swin- 
nerton & Co., Southgate & Co., 


and Carreau & Co. 
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Specializing in Unlisted Securities 
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LUMBER & TIMBER 
BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 
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REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INC. 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4 
RANdolph 3736 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE 
CG-989 
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Insurance and Bank Stocks 
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Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 


TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Market 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 
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Pollak Manufacturing 
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Pennsylvania Securities Section 
on pages 1052 and 1053. 
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BOND and STOCK BROKERS 


Specializing in 


Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities 





Publishers os 


“GUIDE TO RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES” 





Special Interest In Defaulted and When As and If Issued 


Railroad Securities 





| PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


| 61 BROADWAY Members New York Stock Exchange NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4933 Bell System Teletype NY 1-310 





























BONNER & GREGORY 
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National Security Traders Association 





Newly Elected Officers 


Secretary Ist Vice-President President 2nd Vice-President Treasurer 








Edward H. Welch R. V. Mosley Thomas Graham Harold B. Smith Firmin D. Fusz, Jr. 


Retiring Officers 


President 2nd Vice-President Treasurer 





Ed. E. Parsons, Jr. John E, Sullivan, Jr. J. G. Heimerdinger 


Executive Council 





The Executive Council is composed of 
the Officers; retiring President; Wil- 
liam Perry Brown; Josef C. Phillips 
and W. Perry McPherson. - 











Wm. Perry Brown Josef C. Phillips 
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BEST WISHES 


To All Members of the | | 





NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS 
ASSOCIATION 


glia 


With a Special Wish 


Lo the Boys Who Did So Much to Bring Us 


V-E and V-J Days | 





NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Greetings From NS TA Officials Past and Present 


ED. E. PARSONS, JR. 


The 12th Annual Meeting of your 
Association comes at the end of 
one of the most difficult periods 
in the country’s history; and puts 
us on the doorstep of the time that 























Ed. E. Parsons, Jr. 


we have all worked and hoped for | 


through almost 4 years of war. 
In the past year, I have attended 
meetings of 13 of our Affiliates 


and found that the members of | 


Association have given, in 


their lives, and 


our 
some cases, 
others, 


slightly clouded. 


The basic purpose of our As- | 


sociation, as stated in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution, is to 
promote the general welfare of 
its members. 
Association has done this; and it 
is my hope and desire that we 
continue to do so, through re- 
employment of returning service 
personnel, addition of new blood 
and the broadening of our mar- 
kets, through wider personal con- 
tacts. 


in | 
much time and effort to) 
end the war. The outlook for the | 
future is good although probably | 


I believe that our | 


| 


| tions because of my past and pres- 
ent association as a member of 
the official family of the NSTA. 
Under the able leadership of 
the outgoing President, Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Parsons, Jr., the associ- 
ation accomplished much for the 
membership and industry as a 
| whole. It is impossible for the 
President of the NSTA to give out 
|a detailed report on all of the 
|activities and benefits brought 
}about for the membership. The 
_President and his co-workers have 
been unselfish and untiring in 
| their efforts and have given many 
'days of their valuable time at a 
personal sacrifice to 
and their businesses in the firm 
| belief that a better understanding 
can be had of exactly what the 
'NSTA stands for, not only for 
those within the industry, but also 
for those who are the ultimate 
/customers, both sellers and buyers 
'in corporate and municipal secur- 
ities. 
| By word of mouth, the press 


| 














| 
| 











Wm. Perry Brown 


,;and radio, you have been posted 
on the more important parts that 


themselves | 


expected as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to the President- 
elect and his official family. The 
|membership is justified in placing 
| their utmost confidence in these 
|administrators towards an even 
| greater NSTA. 

Wm. Perry Brown 


J. GENTRY DAGGY 
Greetings to the National Se- 
|Curity Traders Association’s Elec- 
| tion Meeting at Mackinac and 


r 
a 























J. Gentry Daggy 


heartiest congratulations to Tom 
Graham, the new president, who 
well epitomizes the “atomic force” 
within the organization. 


It is a matter of considerable 
satisfaction to earlier officers to 
find that interest in the Associa- 
tion and its work is not only well 
sustained but continues to grow 
with the passing years. There is 
a personal touch about this volun- 
tary association of individuals 
that fills a niche entirely peculiar 
to itself. I feel that its worth in 
promoting the causes espoused in 
the constitution is beyond question 





May I take this opportunity to | have have been taken by the Pres- | 4arsument. 


thank all of the various officers 
of Affiliates whom I have met in 


‘ident of the NSTA and his official 
'family and Committeemen. It is 


Let’s look forward to the time 
when the lifting of travel restric- 


the past year, who have extended | not necessary today to call atten- | tions will again enable us to rally 


me many favors. 

Your new President, Mr. Thomas 
Graham, has done excellent work 
and I know with his new group 
of officers will continue his ef- 
forts. 

Ed. E. Parsons, Jr. 





WM. PERRY BROWN 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers of the 
National Security Traders Associ- 
ation held at Mackinac Island on 
August 28-30 was attended by a 
small group consisting of the Of- 
ficers, Members of the Executive 
Council, National Committee and 
Chairmen of the various commit- 
tees, all in compliance with the 
request of the ODT. I am keenly 
impressed with the serious tone 
that prevailed at these business 
meetings and have seen the NSTA 
grow to its present size in mem- 


ition to these various important 
'gains made for the members of 
the NSTA and the industry as a 
whole. The record speaks for it- 
self as reported in the mediums 
|stated and heard and read from 
coast to coast by all of us who are 
‘interested in the well being of the 
'securities business and its high 
/plane of business ethics. The by- 
‘word “NSTA” today stands for 
|justice and fairness to all and 
‘which has gained for the associ- 
‘ation an invitation from other 
‘organizations of the securities 
business, regulatory bodies, cor- 
porations, States, Municipalities 
and Federal bodies to sit in on 
important discussions, meetings 


1,000 strong! 
J. Gentry Daggy 


(Continued on page 1142) 














Presidential 
Greetings 





Thomas Graham 


The National Security Traders Association has a won- 
derful opportunity to be of service to our country and to 
the investment business in the post-war era and it is the 
fixed intention of your officers, members of the Executive 
Council and the National Committeemen to do everything 
possible to make the next year a fruitful one for our organ- 
ization. 


There is an old saying that “the test of a man is the 
fight he makes.” Likewise the test of an organization is the 
fight it makes. With this thought in view, we hope that 
this administration of our organization will be an aggres- 
sive one and that the results will be helpful to all phases of 
the investment industry. 


Your new administration will do everything in its 
power to further the best interests of the NSTA in the com- 
ing year. We ask for the help of our entire membership 


so we can accomplish the things that should be done. 


Thomas Graham. 





| STOCKS 





and investigations. This is with- 
out a doubt an accomplishment | 
that every member of the NSTA | 
should justly be proud of. 

My sincere appreciation goes to | 








H. HENTZ & CO. 


New York Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Established 1856 


HANOVER 


BONDS 


Members 


SQUARE, N. Y. 


COMMODITIES 


New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


Branches 














bership and leadershiv in the Se-|Mr. Edward E. Parsons, Jr., the | HICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH GENEVA, Switzerland 
curities Industry. I believe that | outgoing President of the NSTA, | | CoC £ =$ We See ote ioe al 
I am qualified to offer observa-|and my fullest support can be = a “ ~ a — vomit § 
| Publie Utilitv Stocks 
o 
| We maintain an active market in the 








stocks of many public utility companies 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
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Railroads in Peacetime 


“Railroad securities in peace- 
time” is what I am going to try 
to forecast to you today. Yester- 
day the Dow Jones _ industrial 
averages 
closed at ap- 
proximately 
172, and the 
railroad Dow 
Jones aver- 
ages closed at 
about 55, a 
spread of 117 
points. This 
would indi- 
cate that those 
who deal in 
securities be- 
lieve indus- 
trial stocks 
can justify 
those prices 
and yet rail 
stocks by 
their price in- 
dicate that 
their period of success is Over. 


Without any intention of trying 
to belittle the Dow Jones average, 
in my opinion, it does not indi- 
cate the difference between in- 
dustry generally and railroads, 
because in the first place the 
Dow Jones industrial averages 
have no stocks among the 30 that 
make up the averages that are not 
dividend payers. Every stock in 
the Dow Jones average has paid 





Patrick B. McGinnis 


Railroad Security Expert, 


and Industrial Averages, Points Qut the Defects in Using These Averages as —_ have to stop one train, manually 
a Basis for Judging Values. Calls Attention to Physical Progress Made by | 
the Rails and States That They Will Be Enabled to Meet Competition, 


Taxes. 


By PATRICK B. McGINNIS* 
Commenting on the Disparity of the Dow-Jones Rail 


| going along, another freight trai; 
| coming. toward it, and they would 


throw the switch, go into the 
siding, wait, get out and throw 


| the switch again. In the course 


° ‘ - ° . . | of 200 miles they might hav a 

Though Earnings Will Decline in Post-War Period. ; Notes That Rails {to do that s they might have ha¢ 
Have Been Paying Less in Dividends Out of Earnings Than Indus- | Several companies developed 
trials and Will Be Relieved of Heavier Payments of Excess Profits |@ method of central traffic con- 


|trol. Let’s assume you have severa] 


Stresses Reductions of Railroad Fixed Charges and Im- 


proved Management and Predicts Higher Post-War Dividend 


Payments. 


railroad Dow Jones averages. 

If we take the five railroad 
stocks in the Dow Jones aver- 
ages, which have regularly: paid 
dividends —the Pennsylvania, 
which has paid dividends for 98 
years; Union Pacific, which has 
paid dividends every year since 
| it was organized in 1895; the Nor- 
|\folk & Western, C&O and L&N— 
the only time that any one of 
those five stocks have not paid a 
dividend was in 1933, namely the 
L&N. Those are our five regular 
dividend paying railroad stocks. 


Yesterday those stocks closed at 
Dow .Jones industrial average is a 





today and buy one share each of 
the Dow Jones averages, they will 
not cost you $172; they will cost 





dividends for a long period of 


*An address by Mr. McGinnis at 
the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion, at the Grand Hotel, Mackin- 


you $81.50. In other. words, what 
you as an investor are interested in 
is: How much do I pay for the 
stock? The arithmetic method 
average of the stocks in the Dow 





ac Island, Michigan, Aug. 29, 1945. 
Mr. McGinnis is a partner of | 
Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, New | 
York City, members of the New | 
York Stock Exchange. 


Jones - averages yesterday was 
$81.50, and the averages of the 


five regular dividend paying rails 
was 101. I am going to try to 
elaborate on this a bit and attempt 


| Jones average. 

As you know, it is constantly 
used against the rails, and has 
been used more so 
week. The railroads in peacetime 
are going te be so different, in 
my opinion, trom the railroads be- 
fore the European war started, in 
1939, that there is hardly a resem- 
blance, either financially or physi- 
cally. 


Railroad improvement 
Since 1938, the railroads have 





| spent about 2 billion dollars on 
| their fixed plant. The main line 
‘of the American railroads today 


weighted average. If you go out, is in as good shape as it ever has 


been in history. The Diesel loco- 
motive has been introduced .in 
that period of time and it has 
revolutionized railroad. motive 


on railroads is always to reduce 
grades because the steam loco- 
motive had its limitations. For 
example, going from Boston to 
Mechanicsville, which is near Al- 


bany on the main line of the Bos- 





ton & Maine, a railroad steam loco- 


in the last} 


power. The ambition of engineers | 





Analyzes and Gives Opinion on Various 
Groups of Railroad Securities. 


time. That is not the case in the | to enlighten you a bit on this Dow | would have to split the train three 
| times to go over the mountains. 


A single Diesel pulled a regular 
load all the way non-stop from 
Boston to Mechanicsville. The 
“man hours” saved were impres- 
sive. Dieselization has also caused 
improvement in the older means 
of transportation, the steam loco- 
motive. Last year the Pennsyl- 
vania built a new steam loco- 
motive which Baldwin and the 
Pennsylvania claim has more im- 
provements on it than have been 
made on the steam locomotive in 
25 years. Then too, we may have 
a gas turbine and jet propulsion. 
A great majority of our steam 


‘locomotives are obsolete, and in 


my opinion, will be replaced. 
either by Diesel, improved steam, 
gas turbine or jet propulsion. 
This is tremendously important, 
because it is one of our greatest 
costs. 
Central Traffic Control 
Another thing we did not have 
before the war was “central traf- 


fic control.’”’ Most of your trackage 


west of the Mississippi is single. 


track. On the heavy density divi- 


motive carrying a regular loadsions, a freight train would be 





trains running in a 200-mile sec- 
tion, all single track, several 
trains going one way and severa] 
the other. One man in a centra] 
control tower guides the entire 
movement of those trains within 
that 200-mile block, and trains 
meet and pass each other without 
stopping,’enter the siding and go 
through. 

That decreased transportation 
cost by large amounts. It has made 
single track almost as efficient as 
double track. 

The corollary to that is that 
central traffic control can make 
obsolete one track of double track 
or two tracks of quadruple track. 
That was unheard of before the 
war. The War Production Board 
allowed only a very small amount 
of it to be built, during the war, 


One of the heaviest costs in 
railroading is the maintenance of 
rails. Eventually a joint loosens 
and when a loose joint occurs 
one section is higher than the 
other. In the olden days when 
one rail in a joint became lower 
than the other, the danger of 
“snapping off’ became present, 
and it became necessary to take 
that rail out, cut off the end, and 
put it out on a side track. Then 
in late 1940 a company developed 
“spot welding”, and in 1941 it 
was developed to the point where 
the weld could be hardened suffi- 

(Continued on page 1071) 











THE FIELD BUILDING 


An address of prestige is a sound investment. 
here have found that headquarters in the Field Building, located 
in the heart of the financial district, pay dividends in convenience, 


goodwill, and distinction. 


FINANCIAL BUSINESS TENANTS IN THE FIELD BUILDING 


Bache & Co. 

Bacon, Whipple & Co. 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Blair & Company, Inc. 

Blair Securities Corp. 

Blair, William & Company 
Blyth & Company, Inc. 
Boettcher & Co. 

Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 
Byllesby, H. M. & Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Cariton, F. A. & Co. 

Cavanee, Clark M. 
Central-Illinois Securities Corp. 
Chicago Corporation, The 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
Corbrey & Co. 

Dempsey & Co. 

Devine, C. J. & Co. Inc. 
Dickson, R: S. & Co. Inc. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fiduciary Counsel, Inc. 
Gerwig & Gerwig 


For Complete Information, Address ROBERT CARPENTER, Manager 


135 So. LaSalle Street. Chicago 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Gofen & Glossberg 
Graham Parsons & Co. 
Halsey Stuart & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hickey & Company — 
Hirsch & Co. 

Jacoby, Louis 

Johnson, Joseph M. & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Kitchen & Co. 

Ladd, Henry 

La Forge, John G. & Co. 
LaSalle National Bank 
Lewis, Benjamin & Co. 
Lillig, George J. 

Lizars, Rawson & Co. 
Mabbett, R. H. & Co. 
McMaster, Robert F., & Co. 
Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc. 
Mason, Moran & Co. 
Mesirow, Norman 
Milwaukee Co., The 

Molloy, Edward P. 

Moseley, F. S. & Co. 


Mullaney, Ross & Co. 
Nuveen, John & Co. 

Otis & Co. 
Ranson-Davidson Company, The 
Rollins, E. H. & Sons, Inc. 
Rothschild & Co. 

Scott & Wyandt, Inc. 
Security Supervisors, Inc. 
Selected Investments Company 
Shields & Company 
Slayton & Co., Inc. 

Speer, H. C. & Sons Co. 
Stein & Roe 

Stranahan, Harris & Co. 
Straus & Blosser 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
Thomas, E. W. & Co. 
Trask & Co., Spencer 
Valiquet & Co. 

Van Ingen & Co., Inc. B. J. 
Van Strum & Towne, Inc. 
Weeden & Company 

Welsh, Davis & Co. 
Woodruff, Hayes & Co. 
Yantis & Co., F. S. 


The firms listed 
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An Attack on Symptoms 


As everyone knows, public at- 
tention for some time has been 
focused, to an unusual extent, 
upon the securities markets. Many 
persons, espe- 
cially those 
engaged in the 
securities 
business, find 
this a little 
difficult to un- 
derstand, con- 
sidering the 
fact that mar- 
ket activity in 
the last two 
and a half 
years has been 
of no more 
than normal 
proportions; 
that is, if it 
can be said 
that there is 
any norm in 
the securities 
business. Certainly, the volume 
has not been of exceptional size 
when compared with the business 
that was done in our markets in 
‘the years prior to 1940. 


Here is the record of reported 
share volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange, together with the 
total number of shares on the list 
at the end of the year, from 1929 
to 1944, inclusive: 


Emil Schram 





By EMIL SCHRAM 


President of the New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Schram, Noting the Recent Attention Focused on the Securities Markets, Con- 


| tends That Stock Transactions Have Been Normal in Last Decade and That the 


Reported Total Shares 

Volume on List at 

for the Year Year-end 
1944. _ 263,074,018 1,492,277,716 
1943 278,741,765 1,489,367,030 
1942. ; 125,685,298 1,470,502,630 
1941. a 170,603,671 1,463,295,021 
1940 a 207,599,749 1,454,761,737 
fee... 262,029,599 1,435,404,562 
a 297,466,722 1,424,252,369 
i 409,464,570 1,412,002,738 
SE 496,046,869 1,360,349,902 
a Ea 381,635,752 1,317,847,662 
eta 323,845,634 1,305,421,004 
1933- a 654,816,452 1,293,299,931 
1932 sel 425,234,294 1,311,881,157 
WRIT: cc ws oars 576,765,412 1,318,729,621 
1930 sae 810,632,546 1,296,794,480 


1929 1,124,800,410 1,127,682,468 


The question often is put to me: 
Why is it that the stock market, 
whenever it becomes at all active, 
attracts so much public attention? 
I do not have the answer. I would 
guess that one explanation lies in 
recollections of 1929. 

In spite of the fact that any in- 
crease in market activity brings 
well-intentioned but unsound sug- 








gestions for further restrictions on 
our market, the New York Stock 
Exchange and other units of the 
securities business are fortunate 
in that they are exposed to close 
public scrutiny and interest. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
and other securities organizations, 
for very obvious reasons, are more 
anxious than any government 
agency or other organization or 
group, to prevent a repetition of 
1929. It is well to keep in mind 
the experiences of 1929 because a 
repetition of those experiences 
would be disastrous. We may be 
reasonably sure that many of the 
abuses of the 1920’s will not recur. 
I say this because manipulation 
has been outlawed and because 
the Federal government today has 
the power to prevent excessive 
use’ of credit in our markets. 

No one can say, with certainty, 
that we will or will not have an- 





Stock Exchanges Are as Anxious as Government to Avoid Repetition of 
Conditions Preceding 1930. Says Recent Margin Rules of the Federal 
Reserve Board Are an “Attack on Symptoms” and Asserts That Only 
Course to Pursue to Offset Any Inflation Potential Which Exists Is 
to Reach the Causes of the Problem. 


other season of speculative ex- 
citement. We do know, however, 
that there has not been, in the 
recent past, and that there is not 
now any widespread margin spec- 
ulation such as we witnessed in 
the 1920’s. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
and the Federal Reserve Board 
have proof of this. At the request 
of the Board, which has authority 
to fix margin requirements, the 
Exchange recently asked its mem- 
ber firms to report the total of 
open margin accounts on their 
books. The total of all such ac- 
counts, as of June 30, 1945, was 
only 137,752. The most recent 
previous comparable figures avail- 
able are for the end of November, 
1938, when the total of open mar- 
gin accounts was 256,504. The 
Federal Reserve Board did not 
have this information as to the 
number of open margin accounts 


|when it promulgated, on July 5, 
a rule increasing margin require- 
ments from 50% to 75%. 

The Board did have inform- 
ation, of course, as to the amount 
of credit being used to finance 
securities transactions. This in- 
formation, reflected in the record 
of brokers’ loans and debit bal- 
ances, does. not indicate any ex- 
cessive use of credit. The question 
arises, therefore, as to the Board’s 
purpose in, increasing margin re- 
quirements at this time. A spokes- 
man for the Board was quoted in 
the press as saying that it was 
hoped that the increased margin 
requirements would act as a 
quieting influence on the market. 
I take this to mean that the 
Board expected that the action 
might reduce public participation 
in the market or that it might re- 
strain prices. Whatever the pur- 
pose, the step is an attack on 
symptoms. Unfortunately, the 
gesture may lead people to believe 
that it is a realistic effort to pre- 
vent inflation, It is not realistie 
in any sense. I realize that the 
Federal Reserve Board is con- 
cerned over the inflationary po- 


tential which exists, but I feel 
strongly that the only course to 
pursue is one which would reach 





the root causes of the problem. 





Railroads in Peacetime 


_ (Continued from page 1070) 
ciently to adhere to steel. Now 
when you get a joint like that, a 
maintenance man goes out with a 
gadget and shortly the joint is 
restored. 

Another thing that has been de- 
veloped since the war is the Sper- 
ry car for detecting fissures in 
rail. One of the greatest causes 
of wrecks and one of the greatest 
headaches to the railroad engineer 
is that steel, under certain tem- 
peratures and pressure will frac- 
ture. It just shatters like sand. 


If you bought 20 miles of rail, 
let’s say, in 1940, and you devel- 
oped four or five fissures in it, 
11 normal times the alarm was so 
great that the entire 20 miles of 
rail would be taken up. In 1940 
and 1941 the Sperry people de- 
veloped this car. Now you hire 
this car, or you buy one. It goes 
along the rail and when it dis- 
covers a fissure in the rail it 
dumps a bit of whitewash and 
they take the rail out. That one 
operation alone has cut the cost 
of rail maintenance about 50%. 


Passenger Business 


Another tremendous change in 
peace time will be the passenger 
business. Ordinarily the railroads 
lose millions a year carrying pas- 
sengers. In my opinion, the cars 
which were offered to you for 
travel were not fit, ordinarily, for 
human occupation; yet the rail- 
roads were forced to run them. 

The revolution that is going to 
eccur has already happened to a 
considerable extent on the Rock 
Island. The Rock Island man- 
agement, rightly -so, said, “If we 
must run these trains, let’s give 
the public something to ride in.” 
They now are approaching the 
point where about 50% of their 
passenger trains are the stream-: 
lined, air-conditioned Rockets. 

ey were making money on 
them—even before the war, and 
I believe they will after the war. 

In my opinion, all the passen- 
eer cars which existed in 1938 
and 1939, with the exception of 
‘he streamliner cars, should be 
dismantled and “junked,” as 
Should be the Pullmans of an- 
“ient vintage. 

_1 believe the railroads should 
“ventually introduce a rate of a 
cent a mile with air-conditioned 





streamlined trains, all coaches 
with reclining chairs, and recap- 
ture a great deal of the business 
which they lost to the busses. 
Frankly, I don’t think the busses 
will care very much, because they 
have found out that their profit is 
in “short haul” travel rather than 
“long haul.” 

I think the air lines will take 
the major portion of the Pullman 


do, because, in my opinion, the 
railroads lose money on the “long 
haul” Pullman business. In the 
second place, the air lines tell us 
they are going to get the rate 
down to 31% cents a mile. It’s 
414 cents now. I question whether 
you will travel by Pullman at 
314% cents, when you can travel by 
air at 3% cents. 

Therefore, I have hopes that 
over the next four or five years 
the equipment which the railroad 
offers will bring back to the rails 
sufficient business so that the 
railroads will at least break even, 
which means a gain of millions 
in net income. 


Better Railroad Management 


Almost all railroad management 
has changed in the last decade, 
or will change over the next two 
or three years. In my opinion it 
has been for the better in most 
cases. In any event, railroad man- 
agement is now conscious of the 
fact that they have nothing to 
sell but service, service to the 
public, and the public is going to 
uses the service which they prefer 
regardless of arguments about 
subsidization. 

On the question of stability, the 
railroads are a service industry, 
and they are as stable as industry 
generally. Competition with truck- 
ing and bus services in peace- 
time will be regulated by the 
ICC and by the labor unions. 
Even before the war the truck op- 
erating ratio was up to around 
96% and unless the working rules 
are changed, gas taxes reduced, 
and rates increased, I doubt if pri- 
vate money will ever again try to 
finance trucking companies. 


Prospective Reduced Costs 

On the question of excess 
profits, the railroads were hit the 
‘worst; far worse than any other 
‘industry. 








business, and I rather hope they | 





In 1944 Atchison paid in ex- 
cess profits tax alone, $48 per 


share. To mention a few more, 
the Coast Line paid $39 a 
share; the Nickel Plate almost 


$50 a share; the Illinois Central 
$26 and the Union Pacific, $47 
a share. 


In addition to that, in 1944, in 
overtime payments, the figures 
were somewhat astounding. There 
again, Atchison paid, last year, 
in overtime, $10 a share; Chicago 
Narth Western, $11 a share; Nickel 
Plate, $18 a share. Those that 
were hit the hardest by EPT will 
gain the most by the repeal of 
EPT. If we know anything about 
taxation, we are going to get the 
complete repeal of EPT. Other- 








wise there will be no incentive in 
this reconversion period to ac- 
tively engage in business. 


Before the wor, railroads were 
under industry generally § in 
wage payments. Now they are 
over industry generally. Be- 
fore the war they were not com- 
petitive with Dow Chemical 
and duPont, Allied Chemical 
and General Electric. Railroad 
workers were underpaid in rela- 
tion to industry generally. Now 
they are above the average for 
industry. So the rails are no longer 
in that vulnerable position. Per- 
sonally, I think prices and wages 
are going higher. I see no other 
way of servicing 300 billion dol- 
lars worth of debt. Therefore, I 





expect higher wages on the rail- 
roads, and likewise higher rates. 
There is no reason why the rail- 
| roads can’t get higher rates if the 
automobile companies are going 
to be aliowed to charge substan- 
tially more for cars than they did 
before the war. 

After the last war, we had 
somewhat the same situation. We 
had wage increases, between 1920 
and’ 1930. Now that all transpor- 
tation is regulated, rails will not 


have to worry about raising rates 
because we might lose business 
to competitors. If railroad ‘rates 
are raised, trucking rates will be 


also. 
(Continued on page 1134) 
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Atlanta Bond Club 


Craig Barrow, Jr. 
Frank A. Chisholm 


NSTA MEN IN SERVICE 





Harrison Clarke 
Malon C. Courts 
Jack F. Glenn 

Remer Y. Lane 
Frank J. Meyers 


Baltimore Security Traders 
Association 


William H. Boggs 
William A. Brown 
Robert P. Chambers 
Jack C. Creech, Jr. 

Alan F. Daneker 
Bernard E. Eberwein a 
Lloyd R. Freeman 
Malcolm G. Keech 
Howard L. Kellerman 
David C. Kratzer 

David G. McIntosh 

C. Benjamin Mitchell, Jr, 
Joseph T. Netter, 2nd 
Charles A. O’Connor 
William C. Roberts, Jr. 
Albert N. Salters 

J. West Thompson, Jr. 


Bond Club of Louisville 


Albert C. Brocar 
Powhatan Conway 
Charles C. King 


Bond Club of Denver 


John Alff 

Arthur F. Bosworth 
Alfred G. Brown 
Donald F. Brown 
Glenn B. Clark 
Lester D. Fedderman 
Jack W. Fuler 
Norman F. Godbe 
Jackson F. King 
Channing F. Lilly, Jr. 
Leon Macart 
Raymond W. Maxwell 
Jack N. Mowbray 

W. F. Nicholson 
Donald L. Patterson 
Joseph Raichle 





Fred H. Wood | - 


George S. Writer 























Bond Club of Houston 


Henry Biessner 
Claude H. Crockett 
Gordon Crockett 
Wilbur Frederiking 


Fred P. Hamill 
Robert B. Moroney 
Lewis W. Pollok, Jr. 


A. W. Snyder 
Walter W. Todd 
Milton R. Underwood 








Industrial Bonds— 





Foreign 


. 











OVER-THE-COUNTER 





HENRY ROBSON 


WERNER G. JENSH 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 
Partner in Charge — D. Fred Barton 


Public Utility Bonds— 
CARL J. LACHMAN 


Street Representative— 
HENRY E. GRAY 
Public Utility Stocks— 
MATTHEW J. McCABE 
HENRY S. BARTOLD 
Industrial Stocks— 
JOHN W. BAIR 


Institutional Securities— 
CHARLES F. PRELLER 


HARRY W. DELITCHER 


EASTMAN, DILton « Co. 


MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


| 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-3151 
Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles « Reading - Easton « Paterson « Hartford 


Teletype NY1-752 


| Private Wires To Our Correspondents 
First California Company, San Francisco 
Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles 


Rogers & Tracy, Inc., Chicago 
Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis 
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| Security Traders Ass’n 


of Los Angeles 


Milton C. Brittain 
Fred B. Callender 
Preston R. Davis 
Donald D. Foss 
Pierce R. Garrett 
Paul G. Goldschmidt 
Max Hall 

Parkman Hardcastle 
J. Earle Jardine, Jr. 
Joseph LaPuma 
Henry F. Link 
Albert W. McCreedy 
Elmer E. Meyers 
William A. Miller 
Kenneth H. Thompson 


The Bond Traders Club 
of Chicago 


Joseph G. Ballisch 
N. B. Baum 

Paul J. Bax 

George Fabian Brewer 
Frank H. Buller 
Wade W. Clutton 
Richard Cooley 
Walter Cooney 
James E. Czarnecki 
Jack Danner 

J. N. Faust 

J. Smith Ferrebec 
William A. Grigsby 
Charles J. Hofer 
Fred F. Johnson 
Hugh Kearns 

Clyde H. Keith 
William Lawlor 

W. W. Leahy 

Edward A. Leinss 
Ed Liening 

Donald R. Muller 
Paul M. Ohnemus 
Nathan M. Silberman 
George R. Torrey 
George R. Wahlquist 
Richard J. Wallace 
Thomas J. Walsh 
Raymond C. Wauchop 
Chapin Wright 














Bond Traders Club of 
Kansas City (Mo.) 


King Baker 

W. E. Bilheimer, Jr. 
Laurence B. Carroll 
Francis G. Kulleck 
Claude McDonald 
Russell Sparks 
Gary Steinback 
Jack Strandberg 
Jack Wheeler 

Al Wolfgang 


Bond Traders Club of 
Portland (Ore.) 


Homer J. Bateman 
Wallan E. Frazier 
John J. Hess 
Pierre Kosterman 
Llody E. Ligge 
John Littlehill 


Bond Traders Club of 


Seattle 


Colin A. Campbell 

R. E. Daniel 
Edward K. Easter 

F. K. Easter, Jr. 

Donald A. Meyer 

J. E. Muckley 

Jack Rhode =: 
Julien F. Weber 

Gordon Zwiebel 


Municipal Bond Club 


of Memphis 


Jack Galbreath 
Early Mitchell 
M. A. Saunders, Jr. 
Hugh Sinclair 


Security Traders Club 


of Saint Louis 


Thomas Ayres 
Victor Battefeld 
Charles Baucom ~ 
Joseph Bronemelier 
John Bunn 

Clyde Clark 

Earl Essert 

Edw. E. Haverstick, Jr. 
Hayward F. Hoch 
Edw. J. Holstein 
Wickham Moore 
Edw. Morfeld 
James B. Murphy 
Lowell Newcomb 
Frank E. Pelton, Jr. 
Tarleton Redden 
Oscar W. Rexford 
Herbert M. Roach 
Elliott H. Stein 
Wm. H. Taussig 
Kenneth Theiling 
Vincent Zerega 


Dallas Bond Club 


Thomas Beckett 
James S. Carroll 
O. V. Cecil 
Lewis Diamond 
Wm. N. Edwards 
Landon A. Freear 
R. R. Gilbert, Jr. 
John P. Hall | 

A. B. Huguenin 
W. A. Jackson 
W. C. Jackson, Jr. 
Frank Miller 
Jack G. Moss 

Will Miller 
Halsey Settle 
Wm. P. Smallwood 
Fritz Stewart 


New Orleans Security 


Traders Association 


Ladd Dinkins 
Walter D. Dunbar 
F. Wesley Gleason 
Ford Hardy 

A. M. Leary, Jr. 
Charles W. Manion 
Leon Newman 
Morris W. Newman 
Rudolph Schjott 

E. Palmer Smith 
Roswell J. Weil 
Walter Weil, Jr. 


Boston Securities Traders 


Association 


Edward S. Amazeen 
H. Hale Atherton 
(Continued on page 
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Every American war _ has 
brougnt in its wake an expansion 
of speculation and investment. 
Even after the Revolution, more 
than a cen- 
tury and a 
half ago, when 
so-called ‘“‘fi- 
nance capital- 
ism” was in 
its infancy, 
there was a 
distinct and 
widespread 
awakening of 
speculative 
enterprise and 
an unprece- 
dented in- 
dulgence in 
risk _ taking 
ventures. Not 
only were the 
trade and 
shipping proj- 
ects which 
were interrupted by the war 
renewed and expanded, but new 
fields of material gain were 
sought after. Corporations were 
then almost unknown in Amer- 
ica, and existing securities com- 
prised the state and _ federal 
debts, which were either non-in- 
terest bearing or in default. Yet 
these, along with wild lands, soon 
became a pronounced and active 
field of speculative and invest- 
ment activity. It was in this pe- 
riod that Americans first gained 
the wor!d wide reputation of be- 
ing venturesome speculators and 
unconscionable seekers after pe- 
cuniary gain. And it was in this 
period, when Government bonds 
and bank stocks were first pub- 
lically dealt in, that a securities 
market was born in the Western 
Hemisphere. The first organiza- 
tion of the New York Stock Ex- 





A. M. Sakolski 





Dr. Sakolski Points Out That There Has Always Been Increased Investment and 
Speculation Activity After Our Major Wars, and That, in Line With Our Past 
Progress and the Spirit of American Enterprise, Increased Investment Will | 
Follow This War Unless It Is Prevented by Stifling the Spirit of Risk | 
Taking Through Governmental Restrictions and Paternalism. Sees Prob- 
ability of Growth of Properly Regulated Investment Trusts and Real 
Estate Participation Ventures as Well as Renewal of Foreign 
Investments. Urges That Both Investment Dealers and Traders as 
Well as the Public Be Better Educated in Investment Principles. 


change on May 17, 1792 is evi- 


dence of all this. 


The Post Civil War Expansion 


There was much the same de- 
velopment after later major wars. 


ufacturing ventures, as well as 
canal, turnpike and mining proj- 
ects received a sort of violent 
stimulus, and new bonds and 
shares were widely distributed 
among the population. But it was 
not until after the Civil War that 
trading in the securities of all 
sorts of ventures became a fash- 
ion, and dominated the American 
spirit for gainful enterprise and 
risk taking. The field of invest- 
ment was broadened and diversi- 
fied. It comprised not only lands, 
urban real estate, banks and rail- 
roads, but spread into public util- 
ities and industrial concerns. It 
was at this time that the great in- 
dustrial ‘‘trusts’” were born and 
developed rapidly—expanding in- 
to all sorts of undertakings, from 
whiskey production to rope mak- 
ing. Securities markets and se- 
curities trading sprung up in 
rnany localities and have been 
maintained in all the leading pop- 
ulation centers throughout the 


nation. 


| 
| 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


World War I Aftermath 
Following the first World War, 
as many now living know, there 
was another outburst 
lative fever, and the field of in- 


; | vestment was still further broad- 
Following the War of 1812, man- | 


| needs 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ened. What happened then hardly 
recounting. But, in line 
with the optimistic and progres- 
sive spirit of American enterprise, 


it was in the very nature of 
things. Nothing else could have 
been expected—and repression 


would have been fruitless and 
detrimental to the national spirit. 


|As time progresses and the in- 


dividual becomes possessed of in- 
creasing wealth, the spirit of risk 
taking among the population does 
and should become more wide- 
spread. So, it was no abnormal 
phenomenon to see a larger pro- 
portion of the ordinary people 
than ever before buying securities 
and indulging in speculations with 
their surplus funds. The sale of 
Liberty Bonds to millions of the 


people may have been partly 
responsible in stimulating this 
movement. 


Now, we will soon have anothe;z | 


aftermath of a victorious war! 
Will the public seek new fields 
for the investment of funds? Can 


the spirit of striving for greater! n= 


; wealth be subdued? Can specula- 
| tion be curbed? 
field will it not crop out in a new 
of specu- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Expanding Post-War Investments 


| 


| 








Will we have another 
Florida boom? Will Americans, if 
| curbed in speculative activities at 
home, seek “easy money” abroad? 
| Or will the whole spirit of ven- 


| direction? 
' 


| 
| turesome enterprise be so stifled 
| by restrictions, regimentation, 
| pensions, doles and other bureau- 
cratic paternalism that the popu- 
lation will be led into the serfdom 
of economic complaisance, looking 
merely to government to take care 
of their material welfare, their 
provision for old age and their 
(Continued on page 1140) 


If abated in one 
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Congratulations! 


Born in West Union, 
Out Iowa way, 
He is the President 
Of NSTA! 
He lives in Kentucky, 
Of Louisville fame, 
W ith The Bankers Bond Co., 
Tom Graham’s the name! 





Head of the traders, 
He'll now lead the way, 





Backed by all traders 
Of NSTA! 
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Medium and Low Priced Shares Outlook 


By L. D. SHERMAN 
L. D. Sherman & Co., New York 


Mr. Sherman Holds That With Prospects of Expanding Corporate Earnings, In- 
vestment For Appreciation, Rather Than For Fixed Return Offers Greater 
_Advantages, and That There Are a Great Many Smaller Corporations Whose 

Securities Offer Opportunities for Substantial Profit 


The dramatic 
minating in triumphant victory, 


have drawn to a close. 
sacrificed much in life and treas- 
ure, yet with 
all our prodi- 
gious expend- 
itures, our 
economy rests 
on a far more 
solid basis 
than that pre- 
vailing prior 
to our entry 
into the war. 
Much has 
been said and 
written about 
our transition 
from a war to 
a peace basis. 
We find no 
basis of fact # 
for many of 
the dire proph- 
ecies of un- 
employment and post-war depres- 
sion. True, there will probably be 
some unemployment during the 


period of adjustment, necessitating 





Lee Sherman 


war years, cul-, relocation of labor. 
| tooling, there may be a temporary 
We have 


| considerations. 








Pending re- 


decline in the volume of business 
and in the velocity of bank de- 
posits. Yet these are transient 
Of far greater 
import are the well defined pros- 
pects for a volume of peace busi- 
ness which will dwarf any peace 
period in the history of the 
United States. 

Let us be realistic: our currency 
in circulation has grown from 
about five billion dollars to almost 
twenty-four billion dollars. Our 
public debt has expanded from 
about thirty-two billion dollars to 
close to three hundred billion 
dollars. The potential amount of 
credit which can be made avail- 
able is for practical purposes 
without limit. The resources of 
the individuals as evidenced by 
savings bank deposits and life in- 
surance, have increased to a vol- 
ume never before attained. 


Industrial requirements for res- 
toration of capital assets, for 


installation of and addition to 


plant and equipment are greater 





than ever before. Railroad equip- 
ment, way and structure is in 
urgent need of replacement. The 
building industry is on _ the 
threshold of the greatest expan- 
sion in a decade. In every field 
of industry, technical progress and 
new products insure a large con- 
sumers’ demand. In brief, our 
domestic market for goods and 
services promises to become the 
envy of the world. All this, to- 
gether with the proposed down- 
ward adjustment of the corporate 
tax structure, augurs well for an 
extended period of sustained 
prosperity. 

The problem of the investor is 
—of course—the application of 
the promising economic outlook 
to his own advantage. Except for 
restricted or institutional pur- 
poses, investment for apprecia- 
tion, rather than for fixed return, 
seems more advantageous on the 
eve of a period of expanding 
corporate earnings. Numerous 
corporations have reduced or re- 


tired their funded debt and 
redeemed their preferred stock 
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Fellow Members: 


ditions that 
endeavoring 
benefits for 
destruction. 


the financial 


catled upon to 


a membership 


outstanding 





Harold B. Smith we have made 








Bert H. Horning 





| 
| 











D. E. Summerell 


Joseph 


Many new fields of industry 
will be established, and we of 
world 


development. Constructive 
projects with vision are needed, 
and our organization, through 


will demonstrate its acceptance 
of the responsibilities before us. 


The NSTA will also recog- 
nize the year 1945 as its most 
year 
Thru your efforts in assisting 
your Advertising Committee, 


Josef C. 


The Advertising Committee 
Thanks You 


The year 1945 has been most outstanding. 
being recorded and unbelievable inventions have brought about éon. 
mankind ES 
to 

civilization—not 


Amazing history jg 
is 
reconvert 


now 
to 


will be 


assist in their 


of individuals, 


financially. 





a new all-time Alfred W. Tryder 


high for our treasury. 


This accomplishment has been due to the energetic efforts of 
your District Chairmen: Bert H. Horning, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co.. 
Louis, Mo.; Josepf C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Ray P. Bernardi, Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Don E. Sum- 
merell, Wagenseller & Durst, Los Angeles, Cal.; Joseph H. Weil, Weil 


St. 





Phillips Ray P. Bernardi 





T. G. Horsfield 


H. Weil 


|& Arnold, New Orleans, La.; T. Geoffrey Horsfield, William J. Mer- 
| icka & Co., New York, N. Y., and Harry Barclay, Caswell & Co., Chi- 
| cago, Ill., in cooperation with Hal Murphy, Ed Beck, Al Reynolds, 


and F. V. Reilly of the “Financial Chronicle,” and Herb Seibert 


our fellow member, Publisher and Editor. 


May we say—‘‘Thanks; 


we are most deepiy grateful for what you have done.” 


To our advertisers and boosters, may be praise your support and 
thank you most heartily for your recognition. 


K. I. M. next year may be a convention year. 


Harold B. Smith, Chairman, Advertising Committee, 


Collin, Norton & Co., New York, N. Y. 


A. W. Tryder. Vice-Chairman, Advertising Committee 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








until their common stock is their 
/sole capital obligation. 

There are, of course, thousands 
of common stock issues and the 
choice of proper media is of para- 
mount importance. Stocks 
larger, well known enterprises 
occupying a leading position in 
their respective industries are 
selling at prices reflecting their 


/popularity. There are, however, a | 


great many smaller corporations 
not well known to the general 
| public whose securities are in the 
So-called “medium-price” cate- 
|8ory and it is in this field that 
‘relatively greater opportunities 


of | 


for profit may be found. The 
‘small capital structure of these 
enterprises and the anticipated 
substantial increase in their earn- 
|ing power provides an important 
factor of leverage. Medium and 
low-priced common stocks merit 


‘the investor’s serious consider- 
ation. 
| While indiscriminate specula- 


|tive purchases are not recom- 
/mended, it is our considered 
opinion that a portion of available 
'funds be diverted to the invest- 
/ment in medium-priced and low- 
{priced common shares. 
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There is at present a curious 
contrast between the American and 
the British attitude toward -‘or- 
eign investments. The British are 
worried over 
the great de- 
crease in for- 
eign holdings 
which 
were com. 
pelled to give 
up as part 
payment for 
their unfavor- 
able foreign 
balance dur- 
ing the war. 
They had to 
do the same in 
we Linet 
World War. 
But during 
the inter-war 
period until 
1931 they had 
tried with a 
remarkable, if not a full, success 
to reestablish their old position as 
international creditors and inves- 
tors. Despite some former Key- 
nesian theories, the English are 
longing for the day when their 
foreign holdings and foreign lia- 
bilities will again be in balance. 

A great number of Americans 
seem to dread the idea of becom- 
ing the great creditor nation and 
the foremost holders of invest- 








Theodor Vogelstein 


ments in many countries. It is| 
similar to a phobia one may have | 
‘rectly 


to assume the role of the rich 
man. Or one could compare it 
with a man sighing how happy he 
was when he earned $50 a week 
and when he borrowed $5,000 for 


they | 


By THEODOR M. VOGELSTEIN 


Mr. Vogelstein Noting That Though Many Americans Seem to Dread Investment 
Abroad, Asserts There Will Be a Necessary Trend for the Richest Country, 
Like the Rich Individual to Seek Investment With Surplus Funds. Points Out 
That, as in Private Finance, Successful Foreign Investments Need Not Re- 
quire Redemption or Liquidation by Transfer of Funds, Since a Rich 
Nation Does Not Wish to Repatriate Its Capital. Argues That Great 
Britain Will Be Able to Recover and Again Become a Creditor 
Nation, and That the Best American Opportunities for Invest- 
ment Will Be in Great Britain and Western Europe. 


have to pay. But the poor rich 
fellow cannot help it. He must go 
on worrying whether he invests 
in bonds and shares which may go 
down, or leaves all in bank bal- 
ances of. dollars which may be 
devalued or may at least lose in 
purchasing power by a _ general 
rise in prices — or if he hoards 
gold which the Government may 
seize. 

Nevertheless, he is striving and 
flourishing with his worries even 
if his broker disturbs him during 
his trio to California at 7 a.m. 
with the news that Kalamazoo 
Thunderstorm shares have opened 
10% up and he ought now to de- 
cide whether to sell or to hold on. 

In our days long-term credits 


or investments are normally not) 
given for consumption purposes. | 
But under certain conditions such | 
Government bonds, is a good ex- 


consumption credits may be un- 
avoidable in order to sustain or 
restore the health and the power 
to work and thus may be indi- 
production credits. How- 
ever, leaving out these consump- 
tion credits, one has to suppose 
the investment of capital, if not 
misdirected, should provide not 


his first business, while he now | only for replacement or deprecia- 


and his income tax and even the 


had to worry over his investments | tion but also to yield above that 
'a surplus. 


In other words, the 


amortize the loan (or capital) and 
also to pay interest or dividends. 
But supposing his business needs 
or warrants increasing investments 
for some time to come, he can pay 
only interest and amortization by 
new borrowings or new capital 
issues or by asking his creditors 
or shareholders to leave not only 
amortization of the loan but even 
the interest and dividends in his 
business for ploughing back. 
This may he etfected by various 
methods. The entrepreneur may 
simply not pay dividends and will 
keep all profits and certainly de- 


preciation in his business irrespec- | 


tive whether he issues additional 
shares or not. 

Thus the Sun Oil Co. now pay- 
ing only a token cash dividend to 
its shareholders, and yielding to 
its stockholders much less than 


ample of a big concern acting in 
that way. Certainly, if there were 


no taxes, they could just as well 


pay out all proyits and increase 


the capital by new issues; or if | 


there were no private sharehold- 
ers and no fear of undistributed 
profit taxes, they could stop all 
dividend payments as long as the 
business needs the amount and 


All growing industries or grow- 
ing businesses, whether conducted 
as public companies or as private 
firms act that way in the period 
of development. They make 
profits, large proiits, but they are 
unable to pay them out, unless 
they make complementary cap- 
ital additions from other sources. 
Otherwise, the “transfer” of prof- 
its to the capitalist—the domestic 
capitalist—would restrict the prof- 
itable enlargement of the business. 


I] 


There are at present two the- 
ories existing in the United States 


as to foreign investments, both of | ; 
'a power station or a steel plant, 
should not be amortized; the only 


which, in the opinion of this 
writer, donot fit present conditions. 
The one holds that, with the re- 
turn to orthodox finance, 
monetary policy and compara- 
tively free trade, every debtor 
country will automatically be able 


sound | 


| 
} 


Future American Foreign Investments 


The optimistic opinion, 
while only partly correct, for 
the long run_ overlooks’ the 
plight of the war-torn European 
nations which will not automati- 
cally produce any export surplus 
(inclu-ing “invisible” exports) 
within a few years, at least not 


realistic. 


without severe Government re- 
strictions on consumption and 
quick rehabilitation. They will 


not produce such export surplus in 
the near future, and they should 
not, if we wish the world to reach 
some kind of normalcy in a short 
time. 

Redemption in any case could 
not start for some time to come 
and even interest will have to be 
paid by additional borrowings for 
the first few years. This, anyhow, 
is nothing unusual and unheard of, 
since it conforms to early periods 
of development in ‘colonial’ and 
similar countries. In this connec- 


tion, we may leave the ques- 
tion open whether or not the 


American tariff would allow the 
debtors to send enough goods here 
for interest and liquidation. 
Certainly this does not mean 
that the individual enterprise, i.e., 


question is whether or not this 
amortization is transferred or re~ 
invested in the same or some other 
enterprise of the debtor country. 
The pessimistic theory is still 


to pay interest or dividends and | less realistic, even if the facts it 


also the capital refund to 


creditor nation. 


The other one considers any | decades to come. 


the | presumes are correct not only for 


of transition but for 
The whole idea 


the years 


foreign investment as dubious and that credits and investments ought 


|more or less lost beforehand if 
ithe debtor country cannot prove 
| its ability of repaying the invest- 
| ments by its exports to the United 


can profitably employ additional | States. 


inheritance tax his estate wil]! debtor should have the means to' capital. 


Both approaches do not seem 


to be repaid and liquidated and 
that interest and dividends have 
actually to be transferred from 
one country to the other, shows 
that the protagonists of this doc- 


(Continued on page 1113) 
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The Post-War Pattern of American 


What lies ahead for American, 
the early post-war 
period? Will it be “100% Reserve | 
with the Government 


banking in 
Banking,” 
doing all or 
most of the 
lending? Will 
bankers be 
civil servants 
working for 
the Govern- 
ment ina 
government- 
owned com- 
mercial bank- 
ing system? 
Shall we lose 
our dual sys- 
tem of bank- 
ing, which, in 
a sense, has 
characterized 
American 
banking for 
155 years since 
the First Bank 
of the United States was super- 
imposed upon the three or four 
state banks then existing in 1791? 
Shall our system provide for more 
or less branch banking in the 
post-war era? 


Dr. Frederic E. Lee 


He would be a bold prophet, in- | 


deed, who would attempt to give 





By FREDERIC EDWARD LEE 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


Dr. Lee Analyzes the Proposed Possible Changes in Banking as (1) Resort to 
100% Reserve Banking as Put Forward by Professor Irving Fisher ; (2) the 
“Eccles Plan” of Fluctuating and Varying Regional Reserve Requirements; 


in the Program of the British Labor Party. Points to the Large Commer- 


| and (3) the Complete Nationalization of Banking and Credit as Contained 


cial Bank Holdings of Government Debt as a Motive for Nationaliza- 
tion of Banking and Elimination of the State Banks and Warns 
That When Banking and Politics Mix “It Is Always Bad for 


Sees More Government Control Ahead. 


| Banking.” 


a categorical or final answer to 
these questions, but the answer 
|to them is so important and vital 
|to our free enterprise banking 
|structure that, before the things 
|involved come to pass, the pos- 
fee results and consequences 
ought to be faced squarely and 
|considered carefully. The appar- 
|ent apathy of the public generally 
'to many of these questions needs 
'to be eradicated by the creation 
lof an educated public opinion 
|after the facts of the situation are 
carefully weighed. 


Public Opinion on Banking 
| Is Inarticulate 
The real difficulty in the mat- 


iter lies in the fact that public 


opinion on banking is unorgan- 
ized and inarticulate. With the 
great mass of the people — the 
rank and file—there is altogether 
too much indifference to what 
happens to our banking system. 
Bankers themselves have been 
hesitant to speak out as many of 


(‘them have been far too much in- | 
timidated by the demogogic cru- | 
|sade against them 
'’thirties. They remember too well | 
their days 
‘Even in the recent hearings on | 


in the early 
in the “dog house.” 


the Bretton Woods proposals when 


organized bankers expressed/)| 


themselves through the American 
and the New York Bankers Asso- 
ciations, some of the old familiar 
epithets were hurled against them. | 


In a period such as the present it 
is not enough to say that the public 
does or does not want any of these 
developments in banking to take 
place. If an educated or enlight- 
ened public opinion wants 100% 
reserve banking or government- 
owned and controlled banking, 
then the public can ultimately get 
what it wants. What is needed 
now is that these questions should 
be considered dispassionately in 
the light of cool reason and re- 
flection, while there is still time 
to consider these matters before 
they become fait accompli. 
Votes in a public election do not 
adequately reflect public opinion 
on an economic issue, and the 
same might be said for votes on 
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“MARKET PLACE of the MIDDLE WEST” 














Banking 


|the floor of Congress. Attempt< 
| were made a few years ago to ce! 
at a more intelligent method of 
arriving at the nature of public 
opinion on certain economic ques- 
tions than that of interpretinc 
votes in an election as a rea] ex- 
| pression of public sentiment. A 
|“Statistical Survey of Public 
Opinion” was made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board. Twelve thousand editors 
of newspapers and farm journals 
were asked a series of questions 
regarding the public attitude. as 
they interpreted it, toward cur- 
rent economic and social problems 
in their communities. Five thou- 
sand and fifty replies were re- 
ceived. One of the questions asked 
was, “Does public opinion in your 
community favor government 
taking over the banking system?” 

In the 5,050 returns made, 4.756 
replies were made to this ques- 
tion. Of these replies, 1,691 were 
favorable to the government tak- 
ing over the banks of the country: 
2,839 were opposed, and 226 were 
doubtful. These figures represent- 
ed educated public opinion at 
least on the part of the editors 
replying. They had probably given 
much more thought to such ques- 
tions than had the majority of 
their readers. Put on a percent- 
age basis, these figures mean that 
in 36% of the communities rep- 
resented in the survey, public 
opinion seems to favor govern- 
ment ownership and/or control of 
banking. Only 59.7, or roughly 
60%, of the communities were 
opposed to such action, whereas 
5% were listed as doubtful. These 
4,756 replies to the question were 
from editors with a combined cir- 
culation of 22,744,000 papers. On 
figures given, again reduced to a 
percentage basis, 39%, or news- 
papers with a circulation of 8.842.,- 
000, were favorable to a govern- 
ment control of banks; roughly 
53%, or those with a circulation 
of 12,153,000, were opposed, while 
about 8% were listed as doubtful. 
This was the considered judgment 
of the editors concerned as to 
what would be the sentiment cf 
their readers at that time on this 
important question. Heated con- 
troversy and bitter partisan prop- 
aganda might easily warp or mold 
| public sentiment on such a ques- 
tion one way or another. 


What of 100% Reserve Banking? 


One Hundred Per Cent Reserve 
Banking, as defined by its advo- 
cates, may take one of two forms. 
In either form it would tend to 
revolutionize present banking 
practice. Perhaps the plan that is 
most familiar is that embodied in 
Professor Irving Fisher’s “100% 
Money,” published in 1935. This 
plan would require all banks to 
hold 100% against their demand 
deposits—‘‘checkbook money,” as 
Fisher calls is—in the form of 
Currency Commission or United 
States inconvertible notes. No 
loans could be made or credit ex- 
tended in any form from these de- 
posits. To get the Currency Com- 
mission or other notes the banks 
would turn over to the Commis- 
sion enough of their bonds or 
other assets to bring their reserves 
up to 100% of their checking de- 
posits. There would be no more 
“derivative deposits,” i.e., deposits 
which arise out of the process of 
extending credit. Capital loans 
could be made out of savings de- 
posits, which, according to Fisher, 
would have to have only 3% re- 
serves, which was the old tra- 
ditional reserve on time and sav- 
ings deposits in the Federal Re- 
[cave system prevailing at that 
time. The bankers could lend 
|their own money—their capital 
‘resources —as short term loans, 
but presumably beyond that Gov- 
ernment lending agencies would 
(Continued on page 1084) 
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Social Credit In Alberta 


During the depression of the 
Thirties, the provinces of Sas- 
katechewan and Alberta suffered 
more than the rest of Canada be- 
cause of the 
low price of 
wheat, expen- 
sive trans- 
portation, 
drought, frost, 
hail, insect 
pests, and 
debt; so it is 
not surprising 
that various 
forms of rad- 
icalism have 
flourished 
there. Sas- 
katchewan 
has turned io 
the pink so- 
cialism of the 
Canadian 
Comm on- 
wealth Fed- 
eration, and Alberta has experi- 
mented with Social Credit under 
the leadership of William Aber- 
hart, B. A., sometime schoolmas- 
ter, who for years carried on 
religious and political activities 
as Dean of The Prophetic Bible 
Institute and Premier of the 
province. 

Wm. Aberhart had been using 
the radio for his evangelical 
broadcasting since the year 1926 
and when, several years iater, he 
became a convert of the Scottish 
engineer, Major C. H. Douglas, 
he began to teach his large fol- 
lowing and many others the new 
gospel of social credit. Presently 
Mr. Aberhart became the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Social 
Credit Party and when they won 
the election of Oct. 14, 1935, they 
found him a seat and raised him 
to the Premiership, which office 
he retained until his death on 
May 17, 1943. 

The main point of the Douglas 
doctrine is that, under the present 
economic system, there is neces- 
sarily a current deficiency in buy- 
ing power as expressed in the “A” 
and “B” theorem, “A” being 
wages and “B,” other costs of 
production. But inasmuch as “A” 
is assumed to be the whole of 
buying power, it can never be 
large enough to buy goods which 
cost “A” plus “B,” and, therefore, 
new buying power must be intro- 
duced to make up the shortage. 

The theory surely is unsound, as 
rent, interest and profits are part 
of the national money income 
and, as such, are buying power, 
even as wages. Then, too, Major 
Douglas, in advising the continual 
issue of new buying power, has 
set himself an insoluble problem: 
to find artifical buying power that 
does not come from taxation or 
from borrowing and will not lead 
to inflation. 

In justice to Major Douglas, 
who has been blamed for the fu- 
tile experiments in Alberta, it 
should be said that in his report 
to the Government in June, 1935, 
he expressed doubts as to the suc- 
cess of Social Credit in the prov- 
Ince because of constitutional 
limitations, the rock on which it 
was later wrecked. It should be 
noted also that Douglas wished to 
regulate prices downward and 
compensate the producers by is- 
sues of irredeemable currency, 
Whereas the farmers of Alberta 
wanted higher prices. 





J. E. LeRossignol 


In Mr. Aberhart’s “Social Credit : 


Manual,” published before the 
election of 1935, he gave an ex- 
position of his own scheme, of 
Which the chief features were 
basic dividends, non-negotiable 
certificates, the unearned incre- 
ment levy, and price control. 
The promise of basic dividends 
which, together with bitter de- 
nunciation of the banks and other 
money lenders, won the election, 


was for monthly payments of $25: 
to every bona fide citizen and! 





By JAMES E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Dean, University of Nebraska, College of Business Administration 


Professor Le Rossignol Tells the Story of the Social Credit Party in Alberta, Can., 
and the Legislative Efforts to Put Into Practice the Theories of Major C. H. 


Douglas. 


He Shows Why the System Failed and Recounts the Constitu- 


tional Difficulties Which Finally Resulted in Its Collapse. Says Social Credit 
Party Still Survives, and That With a New Debt Refunding Program, 
the Road Toward Financial Rehabilitation. 


Alberta Is on 


smaller payments to minors, to 
secure for them the bare neces- 
sities of life as part of the ‘“‘cul- 
tural heritage’ and to make up 
the shortage of buying power. 


These dividends were to be 
paid in “non-negotiable certif- 
icates” issued by a Provincial 
Credit House and backed by a 
levy of 5% on the “unearned in- 
crement,”’ the price spread be- 


tween the cost of commodities and 
their selling prices. As the buy- 
ing power of the certificates 
would expire at the end of the 
year following receipt of them, 
Mr. Aberhart believed that thev 
would circulate rapidly—at least 
twelve times a year—and that the 
levy would yield as much as 
$120,000,000 for the payment of 
basic dividends. 


The Scheme in Action 


The scheme pf Mr. Aberhart 
was not strictly followed after the 
election, but in April, 1936, the 
provincial legislature passed the 
Social Credit Measures Act de- 
signed “to bring about the equa- 
tion of consumption to production 
and thus to ensure to the people 
of the province the full benefit of 
their association.” 


Under this act the Government 
during the summer issued about 
$262,000 in “prosperity certif- 
icates,’ otherwise known as “scrip 
money” or “rapidity dollars.” 
These certificates were paid out 
as part wages to laborers in relief 
work and for other government 
expenses and were expected to 
circulate rapidly as the holders 
were required to put a one cent 
stamp weekly on every dolla? bill 
which, in the course of two years 
would provide a redemption fund 
of $1.04. This, to be sure, was not 








a Douglas scheme, but part of the 
rapid money plan of Silvio Ge- 
sell. 

As the affixing stamp was 
really a sales tax in every trans- 
action, and as the certificates 
were not receivable for taxes, nor 
welcomed by the banks, nor ac- 
cepted outside the province, and 
as the legislators declined to take 


them in part payment of their 
salaries, their circulation was 
limited and brief. The Govern- 


ment, therefore, provided for 
their redemption and finally, in 
April, 1937, decided to abandon 
them altogether, and to redeem 
those outstanding—approximately 
$12,000—at their full value. Nat- 
urally, many of them have been 
kept as souvenirs. 


The same act provided for the 
creation of the Alberta Credit 
House, a provincial bank under 
the Treasury Department with 
power to establish branches, re- 
ceive deposits, and make loans 
without interest in non-negotiable 
certificates. 


The act also provided for a sys- 
tem of voluntary registration un- 
der which about 350,000 persons 
are said to have registered as the 
first condition of receiving the 
long awaited basic dividends and 
as a preliminary step toward the 
price-fixing system. In thus reg- 
istering, for example, a farmer 
agreed to sell part of his crop for 
credit certificates, when called 
upon to do so. Similarly, employ- 
ees agreed to take part of their 
wages in certificates and mer- 
chants agreed to accept the cer- 
tificates and deposit them with 
the Credit House. 

The Credit House did not long 


operate according to plan, but it | 


still exists, with some 34 branches 


and deals largely with the co- 
operative associations, as well as 


| with individuals, has deposits of 


about $20,000,000 and does some- 
thing more than 10% of the total 
business of the province. It makes 
loans in actual cash at from 3% to 
5% interest and is said by its 
friends to have brought about a 
reduction in the taxes charged by 
the chartered banks, 


As might have been expected, 
registration did not provide the 
desired dividends, but the impa- 
tient registrants, many of whom 
were debtors, were placated later 
by the Provincial Securities In- 














terest Act of June, 1936, and the 
Reduction and Settlement of 
Debts Act of September. By the 
former law interest rates on pro- 
vincial bonds and government 
guaranteed securities were cut 
from an average of 4.89% to 242% 
and the right of access to the 
courts was denied to the creditors. 

By the latter act, which applied 
only to farmers and _ resident 
home owners, in case of debts in- 
curred before July 1, 1932, in- 
terest was wiped out from that 
date and later payments were to 
be applied to the reduction of the 
principal. New debts also were 
scaled down. This act also gave 
power to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor to declare a moratorium, not 
only as to past debts, but as to fu- 
ture debts as well. The only relief 


granted to the necessitous cred- 

itor, the forgotten man, was that 

he might apply to the Debt Ad- 
(Continued on page 1118) 
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The Future of Postal Savings 


Special Advantages of Postal 
Savings 

Why does anyone have a savings 
account in a commercial bank? 
This is a real 
question and 
deservesa 
careful an- 
swer. Postal 
savings pays 
2% simple in- 
terest, war 
bonds pay 
2.9% com- 
pound in- 
terest, and a 
few insured 
savings banks 
or building 
and loan asso- 
ciations are 
still trying to 
pay 2% or 
3%. Histor- 
ieally a com- 
mercial bank 
could offer better rates of interest, 





Louis S. Hough 


but those days are not likely to | 
The | 


return in the visible future. 
continued attraction of savings to 


commercial banks must be ex- | 


plained by their extra services, 
their convenience, and the habits 
of their customers. 

In addition to the 2% yield on 
postal savings the depositor has 
maximum safety, and immediate 
liquidity for small amounts. For 
large withdrawals, overnight no- 
tice is. enforced. A number of 
other special services are offered. 
The post office is open more days 
in the year than banks and other 


By LOUIS HOUGH 


Associate Professor of Economics, Miami University, Ohio 


Professor Hough Recounts the Advantages of Postal Savings Banks as a Means 
of Encourging Thrift and Securing the Safety of Small Savings, and Estimates 
That It Is More Profitable to Holder if Postal Savings Certificates Are Held 
Less Than Six Years Than if Same Funds Are Invested in E Bonds. He also 
Compares Postal Savings With Commercial Banks, Thrift Accounts, and 
Though Admitting Latter Has Many Advantages to the Depositor, 
Holds That the Postal Savings System Should Still Entice Many of 


the Public. 


Notes Sporadic Growth of Postal Savings and Con- 


cludes That at This Time the Political Atmosphere Might Be 


Receptive to Abandonment of Postal Savings. 


savings institutions. It is open 
‘longer hours per day. Postal sav- 
ings stamps, which carry no in- 
terest, are sold for ten cents. 
|When a card of ten such stamps 
has been completely filled it may 
be exchanged for an_ interest 
bearing certificate. This arrange- 
|}ment is convenient for impulsive 
isavers, for the lower income 
_brackets, and for children. 


Comparison of Postal Savings 
and Series E Bonds 


War bonds and postal savings 
‘are equally secure, and have now 
|been made equally liquid. The 
|chief difference is in the yield. 
|The interest paid on war bonds 
|runs somewhat lower than 2% for 
ithe first six years. These bonds 
pay 2.9% only if they are held to 
|maturity. Figure I shows the re- 
\lationship between the amount 
‘accumulated and the number of 
years the investment is held. The 
postal savings system does not 
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issue interest bearing certificates 
for any amount less than one 
dollar, but for purposes of com- 
parison it seems most appropriate 
to calculate 2% interest on $18.75, 
since this is the original invest- 
ment in a $25.00 war bond. 


It becomes clear that it is more 
profitable to buy postal savings 
certificates if they are to be held 
less than six years, but more 
profitable to buy defense bonds if 
they are to be held longer. When 
the postal savings account is com- 
pounded annually (as is permit- 
ted) it grows slightly faster, but 
this adds only 36 cents over the 
ten years. Either form of invest- 
ment helps the war effort as much 
as the other, and each is unques- 
tionably safe. 


Advantages of Saving in a Com- 
mercial Bank 


In the first place, a commercial 
bank can offer credit standing to 
its depositors. If letters of refer- 
ence and occasional small loans 
are important, there is consider- 
able advantage in keeping the 
savings account in a bank. The 


;post office does not supply credit 





references for its depositors and 
will not lend them money. The 
bank is much more likely to make 
funds available when _ disaster 
strikes. 

One major disadvantage of the 
postal savings system is the diffi- 
culty encountered in getting the 
money out when the depositor 
suddenly dies, or becomes in- 
capacitated. These funds may be 





.greatly needed to help meet the 
|'emergency which has arisen, but 


their availability is delayed until 
the full term of the legal admin- 
istration of the estate. 

No one may have more than 
one postal savings account, and 
joint accounts are not permitted. 


Societies, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, associations, ang, other 
groups may not open ®ccounts, 


nor children younger than ten 
years of age. No trust accounts 
may be set up up to take care of 
young or incapacitated benefic- 
iaries. 

Families sometimes keep theil 
postal savings in two or more ac- 
counts. There may be one for the 
father, one for the mother, and 
one each for the children older 
than ten. There is no loss of in- 
terest involved, and such an ar- 
rangement makes it possible for 
the household to save more than 
the $2,500 limit. Still more im- 
portant, some emergency funds 
can be withdrawn by the depend- 
ents in case of the incapacity or 
death of either or both parents. 
But there is a great deal of in- 
convenience involved in sending 
all these persons to the post office 
to open accounts. Privately owned 
banking facilities present no such 
problem. 

Most private banks compound 
the interest automatically, while 
in the case of postal savings it is 
necessary to make a trip to the 
post office during the _ right 
month, withdraw the interest and 
redeposit it. This is permitted 


| One once during each 
| month period. 

| The availability of commercial 
| bank savings may be legally de- 
|ferrable for 30 or 60 days, but 
| few banks find it necessary to ask 
|for any advance notice at all. In 
effect, commercial bank liquidity 
is immediate, and the legal reg- 
ulations concerning notice of 
withdrawal could be removed at 


twelve- 


any time. Few depositors know 
they exist. 
When the limit of $2,500 is 


reached the post office can offer 
the depositor government bonds 
This is a fine thing during the 
dangerously inflationary war pe- 
riod, but in the post-war world 
the investment councilling ser- 
vices of the banks may again be- 
come highly valued. Banks also 
handle government bonds, and 
are able to suggest somewhat 
more remunerative securities in 
addition. Higher yields are likely 
to be attractive to individuals 
wealthy enough to save amounts 
running over $2,500. 

Privately owned banks try to 
be courteous, considerate, and 
flexible, since they value custo- 
mers’ good will. Post office em- 
ployees typically meet the specia! 
needs and requests of depositors 
by adhering impersonally to the 
letter of the Federal regulations 
Enactments and precedents make 
such employees personally liable 
for any deviations from standard- 
ized procedures. In a bank some 
administrative official would be 
available for consultation. 

Some depositors will prefer the 
commercial bank savings depart- 
ment because they must go to the 
bank in any case to cash their 
checks. Postal savings requires 
customers to carry dangerously) 
large amounts of currency to and 


from the windows. Within the 
safety of the commercial bank 
building the customer can shilt 


funds from savings to checking 
accounts. Safe deposit vaults 
traveler’s checks, cashier’s checks 
bank money orders, and other 
services are readily available. For 
(Continued on page 1099) 
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herewith: 


The First Year After World War I 


A Retrospect Of The Year 1919 As A Guide To Post-War Planning 





By Investors, Industry, Banking, Finance, Government and Labor 


~s y 

| Since V-J Day there has been such a widespread demand for 
copies of the “Chronicle” in which this review originally ap- 
peared that it is being reproduced in full in this issue-—Editor | 


After World War I was formally ended with the signing of the 
Armistice on Nov. 11, 1918, our economy was confronted with the 
necessity of absorbing the 2,000,000 men in the armed forces in 
France and the 2,000,000 additional ones in training camps in this 
country—We had to contend with lay offs brought about by the 
cessation of the manufacture of munitions and other special work 
incidental to the prosecution of the war—Then, too, while the war 
was in progress our domestic economy was subjected to widespread 
dislocations as a result of the controls and restraints imposed on 
business and industry by the Administration—The nation is now 
undergoing even more radical changes in its fundamental structure 
than was the case in World War I—For this and other reasons, we 
believe it very timely and pertinent to present now a review of the 
situation which prevailed on the “home front” during the year 1919, 
the first year after the previous conflict. The record for that period 
as it appeared in the “Chronicle’s” Financial Review is reprinted 


The year 1919 was in many respects, and perhaps it would be 
entirely accurate to say in all respects, a distinct surprise. Certain 


it is that the- 
year as a 
whole _ belied 


all its early in- 
dications—the 
trade and eco- 
nomic indica- 
tions which 
were so con- 
spicuously in 
evidence 
when the year 


opened. The 
negotiations 
between _ the 


Allied and 
Associated 
Powers for 
the purpose 
of imposing 
terms of peace 

Pres. Wilson’s Secy pon the Cen- 
tral Powers, and more par- 
ticularly Germany, were very 
protracted, being prolonged far 
beyond expectations, the course of 
the negotiations not always run- 
ning smooth or placid. It was not 
until May 7 that the Treaty, as 
framed by the peace conferees 
and embodying the terms upon 
which the Allied and Associated 
Powers were willing to conclude 
peace with Germany, was handed 
to the German plenipotentiaries 
at Versailles, not until June 28 
that the Treaty of Peace was actu- 
ally signed at Versailles, and not 
until January 10 of the new year 
(1920) that the certificates of rati- 
fication were exchanged putting 
the treaty into effect which for- 
mally terminated the war. 

Not only that, but from the very 
first there was strong opposition 
to the Treaty in the United States. 
The opposition arose, not because 
of objections to the terms of peace 
imposed, but because the Treaty 
included a Covenant for the or- 
Zanization of a League of Nations, 
with practically perpetual and 
unlimited powers over its mem- 
bers within the scope laid down. 
The objections urged against this 
League of Nations were that it 
would involve virtual abandon- 
ment by the United States of the 
Monroe Doctrine, that it would 
deprive the country of sover- 





Joseph P. Tumulty 


eignty over its own affairs on criti- | 


cal occasions and that, instead of 
insuring perpetual peace to the 
United States, it would embroil 
this country in all European 
troubles and would thus be a fla- 
grant disregard of the warning 
against “entangling alliances” ut- 
tered by Washington. The opposi- 
tion found expression in the 
United States Senate, and was so 
vigorous and pronounced and so 
deep-rooted that ratification of 
the treaty by the Senate became 
out of the question, except by the 
attachment of numerous “reserva- 
tions” and “interpretations,” and 
these the Administration Senators 
(acting at the instance of Presi- 
dent Wilson) would not accept, 
they taking the ground that these 
modifications would so materially 
alter the constitution of the 
League of Nations that the Peace 








Treaty would have to go back to 
the Allied and Associated Powers 
for approval of the changes made 
and be resubmitted also to Ger- 
many. The definite failure to ob- 
tain ratification after lengthy de- 
bate and many formal and 
informal negotiations, in commit- 
tee and out of committee, and on 
the part of members of both par- 
ties acting on their own initiative 
to prevent such a result, occurred 
on November 19, and on the same 
day the special session convened 
by the President six months be- 
fore adjourned. Accordingly the 
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year closed without the United 
States having become a definte 
party to the Peace Treaty. 

But the fact that the year 1919 
proved a surprise in mercantile 
and financial affairs did not grow 
out of any developments in con- 
nection with the Peace Treaty, or 
because of the attitude of the 
United States Senate (and in 
which there was reason to think 
the Senate reflected the bulk of 
popular sentiment) with regard to 
the same. Outside the United 
States the Peace Treaty was never 
in jeopardy and if received the 
assent of enough of the other 
leading Powers to make it effec- 
tive, though lacking the formal 
support of the United States. Ger- 
many had been rendered helpless 
by the terms of the armistice and 
hence was forced to yield, assent 
to any terms of peace that its vic- 
torious enemies might see fit to 
impose, no matter how harsh or 
severe—and, as a matter of fact, 
the peace terms actually laid 
down were both harsh and severe 
—and a renewal of the war being 
thus out of the question the rest 
was of little consequence. Formal 
eonclusion of peace might be and 
was delayed. But the war itself 
closed with the signing of the 
armistice on November 11 of the 
previous year. Were there the 
slightest doubt on that point, the 
authority of President Wilson 
himself might be invoked in sup- 
yort of the statement, for the 
President, when announcing the 
terms of the armistice, before a 
joint session of the House of Rep- 


resentatives and the Senate on the‘ year. 








day named, only a few hours after 
the document had been signed, 
took occasion to say, “The war 
thus comes to an end,” thereby 
indicating the absolutely conclu- 
sive nature of the arrangement. 
Hence 1919 — notwithstanding 
the negotiations and proceedings 
in Europe and in the United States 
—constituted the first year after 
the world war. It is for that rea- 
son the course of the year proved 
a surprise in industrial and eco- 
nomic affairs. It was expected to 
be a period of reaction in busi- 
ness; instead there was only hes- 
itancy at the beginning, after 
which’ the forward march was 
again resumed. It was supposed 
that the year would be one of 
readjustment—of return to the 
normal after the abnormal state 
of things, in every branch of trade 
and industry and in every line of 
human endeaver in every part of 
the world, engendered by the 
greatest war in human history. 
But far from a return to the nor- 
mal, the abnormal became further 
pronounced and further accen- 
tuated. It was supposed that prices 
of goods and manufactures after 


their previous great advance 
would tend lower; instead they 
soared still higher. It was be- 
lieved that the cost of living 
would be reduced; instead, it 
leaped further upward. Nothing 
seemed more certain than that 


wages would have to come down, 
but antecedent advances proved 
hardly a circumstance to the new 
advances that were to come in 
1919. In place of the previous 
dearth of labor, there was now to 





|continue, in part because of the 


| munitions and of other work con- 





be an over-supply (so the argu- | 


ment ran) but, except in the early 
months, experience proved the 
precise contrary, 
mained scarce and was able to 
dictate its own terms. The great 
currency and credit expansion of 
the war was to be followed by 
contraction, and deflation was to 
succeed inflation; actually the ex- 
act reverse occurred. And so in a 
hundred different way the year 
failed to fulfill expectation and 
turned out far differently from 
what most people had counted on 


-when it opened. 


The explanation for the differ- 
ence between expectation and re- 
sult is found in the circumstance 
that the war, besides the havoc 
and destruction it wrought, exer- 
cised a profoundly disturbing ef- 
fect in other respects. The war 
itself was a thing of the past. The 
agencies and influences growing 
out of it, or which were called 
into being to deal with it, con- 
tinued in motidn and _ steadily 
gained in momentum. If this is 
borne in mind, nothing strange 
will be found in the annuals and 
the experience of the year. Never- 
theless, the striking contrast be- 
tween the conditions and pros- 
pects at the beginning and those 
which marked the later course of 
affairs cannot be ignored, for it 
constitutes one of the significant 
features of the year’s history. It 
serves, moreover, to explain why 
sentiment and opinion with refer- 
ence to the probabilities of the 
twelve months, based on the ap- 
parent outlook at the opening of 
1919, went so far astray. A cur- 
sory review of the situation re- 
vealed in the opening month, 
January, will serve to indicate 
how largely public sentiment was 
affected at that time by causes 
and circumstances which subse- 
quent events showed to have been 
of a mere transitory nature. When 
the year opened, some of the post- 
war characteristics which had 
been looked for in industrial af- 
fairs were in evidence and it was 
supposed these were premonitory 


of what was to come in the whole 


range of industries throughout the | was 
There was a slackening of'time. Close reasoning seemed. to 


and labor re-'| 








activity and some noteworthy de- 
clines in commodity values. Labor, 
which had been scarce up to the 
time of the armistice the previous 
November, now appeared to be 
becoming plentiful, and it seemed 
likely that this situation would 


‘support the theory at the time 
that the year must prove one of 
reaction and of a gradual read- 
justment to the normal. It ap- 
peared plausible enough to argue 
that the return of so many young 
men to their customary duties— 
the demobilization of the Ameri- 
can army meant a return of 2,- 
000,000 men from France and the 
nected with war activities and in| discharge of those who had been 
part because of the return home |in training at the military camps 
of American soldiers from France| in this country meant the release 
and the continued demobilization | of 2,000,000 more— would ensure 
at camps in the United States of |a plentiful supply of labor, while 
the military forces which had ithe cessation of the manufacture 


discontinuance of the making of 
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Wilson Leaving For Peace Conference 


With a broad smile and beaming with confidence, President 
Wilson is pictured as he left for Brest, France, to attend the Peace 
Conference in Versailles in April, 1919. It was his second trip to 
Europe following the Armistice of Nov. 11, 1918. ... During his first 
attendance at the Peace Conference Wilson had thrown himself 
doggedly into the work of persuading the Conference to write a 
League of Nations Covenant into the Peace Treaty itself. ... At home 
others were lining up to prevent our entry into the League. 








of munitions and other special 
work incident to the prosecution 
of the war would turn loose still 
more labor and thus make prog- 
gress toward the restoration of a 
normal course of affairs not only 
‘natural but easy and inevitable. 
In this early period of the year 
consideration of the immediate 
probabilities were freighted main- 
ly with discussions as to the best 
means to employ for procuring 
work for the large numbers of 


been in training to be sent over- | 
seas. With the release from mili- 
tary duty of such large masses of 
men reports of growing idleness 
began to come in. It is true the 
idleness was by no means uni- 
form, being pronounced mainly at 
centres where special war work 
had been done, and often little 
noticeable elsewhere. In the iron | 
and steel trades banking of fur- | 
naces became prominent and with | 
the booking of new orders re- | 
ported less than half of current|men so suddenly released from 
production the steel mills were |military duty and from war 
engaged to only about an average | manufacturing. The problem as it 
of 60% to 65% of their capacity. | presented itself then was how to 
Copper production had to be|find jobs for the many applicants 
sharply curtailed, and though the |for the same. Great anxiety was 
large producers of the metal | manifested as to whether suffi- 
sought to maintain the price! cient work could be found for all 
agreed upon the previous month, | the returning soldiers; and in all 
stocks of the metal were so large |the leading cities and towns the 
and the demand so inconsequen- |municipal authorities and public- 
tial this was found impossible and | spirited citizens interested them- 
prices rapidly drifted away from | selves in establishing agencies and 
control of the producing interests. | headquarters for the purpose of 
Sharp reductions in the prices of | bringing together those looking 
cotton goods were announced and ‘for work and those having it to 
raw cotton also suffered a sharp | offer. 





reduction. | Even thus early there was a 
Thus early in the year the in- | manifestation of the spirit on the 
dications pointed strongly to-|part of labor that was to have a 


‘controlling influence on affairs 
‘and to change wholly the course 


‘and character of the year, making 
ita prolongation of the war’s de- 
(Continued on page 1101) 


wards trade reaction. The causes 
however, proved merely transi- 


tory, as already noted, though this 
recognized by few at the 
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Let us look to the level of gross 
operating revenue for the first 
clue as to what might happen to 
the railroads during the period of 
post-war ad- 
justments. A 
common fal- 
lacy is to keep 
the eyes on 
the net oper- 
ating income. 
lt has been 
proven time 
and again that 
when the 
level of gross 
operating rev- 
enue begins to 
drop railway 
mana ge- 
ments are up 
against it in 
trying to cut Gale B. Crutchfield 
down expenses in order to keep 
costs in line with revenue intake. 
Rigid costs are pretty high right 
now. Moreover, the managements 
would like to spend a lot of money 
on deferred maintenance and in 
buving new equipment. Whether 
they will feel inclined to do this 
right away is a matter for con- 
jecture. It depends in great ex- 
tent upon the level of gross oper- 
ating revenue—not on net income. 

During the war period the 
railroads, as well as many indus- 
trail concerns, were denied mate- 
rials necessary tO provide main- 
tenance of properties in line with 
the level of business. Further- 
more, the tax rates were such that 
a considerable part of the inflated 
earning power was captured by 
the war-time levies. In other 
words, capital has been devouring 
itself during the past several 
years. Sooner or later it will at- 
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By GALE B. CRUTCHFIELD 


Vice-President, B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
| Railroad Analyst Looks For Substantial Decline in Gross Earnings Which Be- 


ing Costs. 


produced gross operating reve- 
nues in the aggregate an.ount of 
$9,436,800,000. [HIS WAS A 
PEAK FOR ALL TIME. This 
amount compared with gross oper- 
ating-revenues of $4,166,000,000 in 
1937, generally considered to be a 
fairly good business year. Gross 
operating revenues amounted to 
$6,279,500,000 in the “bull mar- 
ket” year of 1929. Thus, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that the 
level of gross operating revenue is 
in for a considerable decline. In 
fact, during the near-term future 
it is hard to visualize any amount 
of consumers’ goods freight move- 
ment that would replace as much 
as 50% of prospective loss of war- 
time heavy-goods traffic. 
Therefore, it would seem that 
railroad managements will shortly 
be faced with the task of cutting 
down operating expenses to bal- 
ance a prospective sharp drop in 
the railway’s gross operating rev- 
enue level. It is observed that 
despite an increase of about two 
billion dollars in gross operating 
revenues between 1942 and 1944 
the operating expense ratio in- 
creased from 61.6% in 1942 to 
66.6% in 1944. The expense ratio 
went up—not down—with the in- 
crease in revenue! A part of this, 
of course, was attributable to 
higher wage rates. In addition, 





tempt to regain the lost fat if tax 
rates and, in the case of the rail- 
roads, the governmental policies 
allow this to be done. Anyway, 
for a time the prospects for liberal 
net earnings do not look too in- 
spiring. 
A Statistical Comparison 
In 1944, 132 Class I railroads 





the tax collector has been taking 
nearly 20% of the gross revenue 


income passed down into equities. 
These tactors look good when 
examined on the basis of several 
years of constant growth in gross 
operating revenues—but they cer- 
tainly will not look good during 
a period when the gross operating 
revenue is dropping! 

It is noted that in 1944 oper- 
ating expenses for the 132 Class 2 
carriers amounted to $6,282,000,- 
000 and tax accruals to $1,846,- 
200,000 — leaving a net railway 
operating income of $1,106,300,000. | 
This amount of “earnings avail- | 
able for capital” was, in fact, | 
about $200,000,000 less than in 
1929 when the level of gross rev- | 
enue was smaller to the extent 
of $3,157,300,000. Naturally, the 
income taxes in 1944 were $1,449,- | 
500,000 higher than in 1929, and | 
this affords a certain degree of | 
cushion against decline in gross | 
revenue. We will add to the 1944) 
net operating income of $1,106,- | 
300,000 about $170,000,000 of | 
“other income” which will give 
us $1,276,300,000 available for | 
charges. These fixed charges that | 
you hear so much about the rail- | 
roads being burdened with, they | 
add up to a mere $536,000,000, or 
not two times the wage increase | 
granted in 1943, not to mention | 
such increases granted in 1941. | 
Deducting the fixed charges, the | 
carriers were left with a net in-| 
come of $667,600,000 in 1944—less | 











intake during the past several 
years. 


Up. to this time we have not 
mentioned the items that have 
seemed to be all-important to 
many railroad analysts—the level 


than 64% of gross. A good part 
of this net figure was used to buy 
in bonds and reduce charges and 
to fortify working capital. 


Expected Gross Revenue Drop 





of net railway operating income 
after taxes and the amount of net 


After this statistical mouthful, 
let us proceed with a few guesses 
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| painted a very harsh picture. 


cause of Expense Rigidities, Cannot Be Immediately Offset by Lower Operat- 
Points Out That Although in 1944, Gross Earnings Were at an 
; All-Time Peak, the Excess Was Largely Absorbed by Higher Operating 
Costs and Taxes, So That Net Earnings Were Less Than in 1929. Says 
Reduced Earnings Will Not Cause Widespread Bankruptcies, But 
Rail Equity Securities Will Be Affected Adversely. 


“Dumping” Good Railroad Securities. 


Warns Against 


1as to what is likely to happen 


when gross revenue starts to fall. | 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
the big gross revenue during the 
last four years was largely at- 
tributable to the pumping of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars into 
war goods production and to di- 
| version of traffic from highways 
|}and coastal boat routes, reasons 
‘for which you are well aware. 
|Now the war goods production 
| will stop; and the diverted traffic 
‘is apt to gradually leave the rails. 
A logical guess is that traffic will 
‘drop back to the 1937 level—let 
us assume that gross revenue 
drops to $5,000,000,000, though 
this could be increased by freight 
rate boosts. If it came suddenly 
enough, a $4,436,800,000 drop in 
gross revenue could virtually wipe 
out the railroad’s margin of earn- 
ings in many cases. The manage- 
ments would not be able to cut 
expense costs fast enough. That 
is what happened in 1930 and 
1931. 

Why not take Chicago & North 
Western Railway as an individual 
example to illustrate the picture? 
We have no notion of picking on 
C. & N. W.; but it is in excellent 
current condition. It has just 
come through a_ reorganization 
and in 1944 earned its fixed 
charges 6.44 times. Gross oper- 
ating revenue in 1944 attained a 
level of $166,966,000 and the road 
had $24,345,000 available for fixed 
charges. A 40% drop in traffic 
would lop off about $69,000,000 in 
revenue. A guess would be that 


| the management could hardly pro- 
| tect half of the earnings level. 


This might wipe out equity in 


earnings for stocks for a time. 
We admit that thus far we have 
In 
fact, it could work out much bet- 
ter than we have painted it. There 
is a much better side in the longer 
term outlook for railroads and 
railroad securities. The better 
side to the picture should arise 
after adjustment of current oper- 
ating expenses and taxes to an 
extended ‘normal’ cutlook for 
traffic and gross Operating reve 
nues. The DROP PERIOD is what 
hurts because it is a difficult job 


for managements to keep costs go- 


—$$______ 


Rail Revenues to Decline 


| ing downward in line with decliy- 
ing revenues. Rigidities in ih, 
expense level are not too easy t, 
deal with owing to union rules: 
partly to real estate and othe; 
taxes. Managements are usually 
faced with problems of jockeving 
between a rigid cost structure anq 
a rate structure based on the idea 
that the railroads are a monopoly. 


Rails Still Basic Transportation 


Back in the “horse and buggy” 
days the railroads did have a prac- 
tical monopoly on traffic. A reg- 
ulated rate structure was set up 
based on what each type of traffic 
could reasonably bear. In those 
days a shipper was assumed io 
need over-all railroad service. 
High-priced manufactured goods 
could bear a freight rate of more 
than 2 cents per ton per mile be- 
cause the freight charges repre- 
sented only a minute addition to 
the selling price of the articles. 
On the other hand, coal and heavy 
goods to run the plants were 
brought in at a fraction of a cent 
per ton-mile. Thus the rate struc- 
ture was adjusted to the railway 
operating cost basis. Higher wage 
costs meant higher freight raies 
in order to allow a reasonable 
profit. That is why we found the 
railroads capitalized in large ex- 
tent by bond issues. 

In late years we found the auto- 
motive vehicles running on the 
super-highways cutting into the 
rate structure as well as the traf- 
fic level. The railroads were re- 
quired to maintain over-all freight 
service. We are not too hopeful 
that the situation faces early re- 
vision; not while the war-time 
earnings of the railroads can be 
referred to as an example. The 
idea now seems to call for more 
super-highways to facilitate truck- 
ing by avoiding the cities and ior 
super-airports—largely paid for at 
public expense. Sooner or later 
there will be a revision and a na- 
tional transportation policy. Ob- 
viously the public as a whole is 
paying for high-cost transporta- 
tion—and the railroads represent 
the lowest cost transportation. 


If the nation’s transportation as 
a whole was put on a straight 
cost-rate per ton regardless of 
commodity classification the sit- 
uation would quickly become ap- 
parent. Then the shipper could 
not demand over-all transporta- 
tion service from the railroads, 
give them his coal and crushed 
rock traffic, and use the highways 





and airways for hauling his silk 
goods, manufactured articles. and 
the private car for personal trips. 
The railroads are apt to remain 
the basic form of transportation 
(Continued on page 1141) 
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Wartime Operations and Peacetime Future of the Coal Industry 


Bituminous coal, source of half 
of the annual energy require- 
ments of the United States, 
reached an all-time production 
peak of 620,000,000 tons last year. 
When manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and the utilities need fuel 
they lean primarily on bitumin- 
ous coal and as the national 
economy moves forward on a 
broad front, demands for coal 
must inevitably expand. 

Anthracite coal is the source of 
an additional 8 or 9% of the na- 
tion’s energy, petroleum provides 
approximately 30% and the re- 
mainder is derived from water- 
power and natural gas. Anthracite 
output in 1944 was 64,112,589 tons, 
approximately the same as the 
previous year, but well below the 
80 million tons of 1927 and the 
all-time high of approximately 
100 million tons in 1917. 


While coal, as a carbonaceous 
mineral, has been known for cen- 
turies, it is only within the past 
fifty years that it became the 
basis of one of the great indus- 
tries of America. Directly affect- 
the livelihood of more than half 
a million families, the problems 
of the coal industry have had a 
profound influence on social and 
political developments in the 
various states and the nation. A 
vast literature has grown up 
around these aspects of the indus- 
try and the statistical data which 
have been assembled are im- 
pressive. This report must, per- 
force, be limited; an analysis of 
the economic phases of the indus- 
try, together with the problems it 
faces in the peacetime future, will 
be the essential concern of suc- 





Writer Points Out That Despite Its Fundamental Importance, the Coal Industry 
Had Been Losing Ground Just Prior to War and That the Profits From Coal 


By JOHN WALTERS 


that total reserves amount to 3.2 
trillion tons. Approximately 44% 





, — . : . | of this vast reservoir of energy 
Production Were Declining Notwithstanding Technical Improvements and ;consists of bituminous coal de- 
. e-¢ ° ‘ | posits which are scattered over 
Expanding Use of By-Products. Holds Coal Mining Will Continue as a |29 states. Deposits of anthracite, 
Vital and Huge Industry, Though Confronted With Increasing Com- |located in the single state of 


petition of Other Fuel and Power Sources, and Sees No Reason Why 
Its Profits Should Not Be Improved. Gives Facts Regarding 
British Coal Trade and Its Competitive Situation. 


ceeding comment. Bituminous | 
operations, because of their im- | 
portance, will be treated more 
extensively. 


Character of Consumption 


That industrial civilization is 
based to an important degree 
upon coal, is indicated by the 


present character of consumption. 
In a typical year the railroads 
will use approximately 20% of 
the country’s bituminous coal out- 
put; the electric utilities will re- 
quire another 12 to 15%, the steel 
industry from 18 to 20%, domestic 
and office heating a_ similar 
amount, and the balance will go 
for manufacturing and other pur- 
poses. The Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute estimates the actual bitu- 
minous coal distribution for 1944 
as follows: 


How Used 
Locomotive fuel 


% of Total 
22.4 


Electric power utilities... 13.4 
Coke ovens (steel indus- 

ene ae eer 18.2 
Domestic and office heat- 

i ttle ciceees eine al eas 20.6 
Manufacturing and all 

Ge Se cw encobiank. 25.4 

p | PNT one es er ea ae 100.0 
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This means that in round num- 
bers 58% of our bituminous coal 
output was used in manufacturing, 
by the utilities and metallurgy, | 
while the balance was divided 
more or less equally between 
heating purposes and railroad fuel. 

The coal industry not only sup- 
plies fuel for the railroads but 
also provides them with their 


greatest source of traffic. Coal | 
and coke are moved in larger 
volume than any other single 


category of fright. Out of a total | 
of 42,983,200 curs of freight moved 
last year, 8,694,100 were made up | 
of coal, as compared with 8,493,- | 
154 for the preceding year. 


Coal loadings have increased | 
steadily every year since war | 
began. This traffic, which aver- | 


aged 6.3 million cars during the | 


'rently estimated that the reserves 


| Pennsylvania, make up about % 
of 1% of the total and the remain- 
ing 55% consists of sub-bitumin- 
ous coal and lignite. 

World production figures on 
coal show that in normal peace- 
time years, the United States has 
been in the forefront with Ger- 
many second, Britain third and 
Russia fourth. It is true that in 
the single year 1939 Germany’s 
output of coal, augmented by the 
resources of territory conquered 
at the beginning of the war, was 
slightly in excess of the United 
States, but this advantage was 
quickly ended. In 1942, the first 
war year that comparable figures 
were made available by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, production of coal 
in the United States was 580 mil- 
lion tons, Russia was second with 
247 millions and Britain not far 
behind with 215,900,000 tons. 
German production cannot be es- 
timated with any degree of ac- 
curacy. 

(Continued on page 1138) 


decade of the 30's, rose to 6.8) 
million cars in 1940, increased to | 
7.6 million in 1941, to 8.4 million 
in 1942, to 8.5 million in 1943 and 
8.7 million last year. Coke load- 
ings have followed a comparable 
trend. They amounted to approx- 
imately 550,000 cars in 1940, 678,- 
000 the following year, 731,000 in 
1942, 751,000 in 1943 and 756,000 
last year. 


U. S. Coal Reserves 


These facts emphasize the im- 
portance of coal reserves in this 
country and abroad. Possessing 
50% of the world’s coal, it is cur- 


of the United’ States are sufficient 
to last from 2,000 to 4,000 years. 
Including sub-bituminous coal and | 
lignite, authoritative reports show 
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The vast growth in 


of the regulated investment com- 


pany has_ invited 
amount of 
study and 
scrutiny of 
these funds. 
Many attempts 
have been 
made to eval- 
uate the vari- 
ous manage- 
ments, usually 
by a measure 
of the results, 
referred to as 
the ‘“‘perform- 
ance.” 

This is a 
dangerous 
procedure. A 
cursory exam- 
ination of the 
problem re- 
veals that, 

. objectives differ, 


be inequitable, 
. . the methods and 
to attain the 


must be considered. 





Karl D. Pettit 


. the period ot comparison may | 


LL 


Mutual Fund Comparisons 


By KARL D. PETTIT 


Senior Partner, Karl D. Pettit & Co., Investment Counsel 


recent years | 


an unusual 


dure. Maintams That the Only 


| It may be stated, almost with-| opportunities afforded by the cy- 
/ out challenge, that there are as/clical characteristics of the mar- 
-many methods and philosophies of | ket. 
| management as there are funds.; Many different methods may be 
'Funds vary in their composition.| employed in meeting the prob- 
'Some adhere to common stocks.| lems created by these cyclical 
Others are confined to bonds.| fluctuations. Some managements 
'Still other funds concentrate on| increase or decrease the equity 
| some individual field. Some com-| position depending upon the phase 
'bine both stocks and bonds on a|of the cycle. Other managements 
‘fixed ratio as distinguished from! meet the problem by varying the 
| flexible ratios. character of the equities them- 
| There are funds whose principal | Selves, by either changing the 
objective may be income, others|@uality of the securities or by 
appreciation. These two objec-| Changing the concentration in in- 
‘tives may of course be combined | 4ustries. or both. 

'to produce any number of varia- Ordinarily great risks are at- 
| tions of management policies. tendant with the first and last 
There are funds which endeavor! phases of a bull market. A man- 
' to keep fully invested at all times,| agement in order to successfully 
and relying on their ability to select| cope with these phases would be 
eee | sound and intrinsic values.- Others} likely to make a poor perform- 
performance | attempt to use “timing,” the ob-| ance in relation to another not 
‘jective being to participate in the attempting to meet the problem, 
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to a Complete Bull Market and Not Upon a Periodical Basis. 
| Funds Should Emphasize Their Superior Advantages to Investors. 


Mr. Pettit Points Out That Because Mutual Funds Differ in Their Objectives and 


i i hods, i f Their Performance Is a Dangerous Proce- 
“sig anes Yial On On ; Equitable Comparison Should Be Confined 


Says Mutual 


if comparisons were limited to a 
single phase. A management tak- 
ing a long range view must ignore 
the near term outlook 

Comparison by fiscal year or 
any portion thereof disregards all 
the foregoing considerations. It 
would appear therefore that the 
only equitable comparison should 
be confined to a complete bull 
or bear market and no segment of 
it. It is only by comparing a 
complete bull or bear market 
(from peak to peak or from trough 
to trough) that we can determine 
if a management’s objectives have 
been successful. It may be lik- 
ened to a long distance race. Each 
competitor will have his own 
method of timing and running his 
race. The winner is judged by the 
result of the completed race and 
not by any portion of it. 


A common fallacy is to select 
calendar periods for comparison. 
The year, the half year or quarter 
year, are merely traditional peri- 
ods, useful for purposes of ac- 
counting: The market disregards 
this convention and calendar peri- 
ods begin and end in disconcert- 
ingly meaningless times in the 
market cycle. 


It has also been suggested that 
a satisfactory method is obtained 
by comparing periods when the 
general market approximated the 
same level at the beginning as at 
the end. 





This method, while superior to 
other methods used, still has two 
basic objections. We judge the 
merits of an individual security 
not only by its price at the begin- 
ning and end of a period, but also 
by its behaviour during the pe- 
riod. For example, if stock A ha- 
bitually moved over its cycle from 
100 to 85 and back to 100. ana 
stock B from 100 to 50 and back 
to 100, then it would normally be 
concluded that stock A had more 


quality than B because of its 
greater stability. 
In the final analysis, results 


must be satisfactory, but it is the 
integrity, philosophy and methods 
of management which must be 
judged. It must be determined if 
the risks undertaken by the man- 
agement were commensurate with 
the results achieved. 

It would seem from the fore- 
going that comparison, as such 
might be characterized by the 
SEC as objectionable as it does 
not present, “. . . all the relevant 
facts in such manner as will be 
clearly understood by the investor 
without due effort on his part.” 

Obviously understanding of a 
comparison of funds would re- 
quire not only a real effort on the 
part of the investor but also a 
person extremely well versed in 
the field of security management. 

It is evident that if comparisons 
are undertaken, then it should be 
between a Fund and the investor. 
It is almost undeniable that the 
results achieved by regulated in- 
vestment companies are superior 
to those obtained by the indi- 
vidual attempting to meet his in- 
vestment problem. It is this 
achievement that the _ industry 
should seek to emphasize. 
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NSTA Committees Reports 


Educational Committee Report 


Following is report of the NSTA Educational Committee, Chairman of | 


which is Paul I. Moreland: 


This report will serve to supplement my report which was submitted 
under date of Jan. 31, 1945 to the Mid-year Meeting in Chicago. 

Following the Mid-year Meeting, I prepared a preliminary outline of 
a suggested lecture course to be termed “Security Trading” and submitted 


* 


this outline to 
each of my 
Committee 
members. 
From this, 1 
received some 
valuable com- | 
ments and am 
especially in- | 
debted to 
Harry Reed of 
Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. for his 
suggestions. 
This prelim- | 
inary outline 
provided for 
20 lectures 
and one addi- 
tional period 
for an exam- 
ination or 





Paul I. Moreland 


testing session. 


On the basis of suggestions from | 
Committee members and work in| 
connection with the actual brief- 
ing, I believe fifteen lecture pe- 
riods with time for discussions of 
two hours each with a final test- | 
ing period can adequately cover 
the basic ground. 


——$  _————__ __—___ 





Boren Bill. 





The fifteen subdivisions as pro- 
posed are as follows: 
1. Organized Security and Com- 


|modity Markets. 


2. The Over-the-counter Mar- 


| ket. 


3. The Offering of New Issues 


| ot Securities. 


4. A. Communications Systems 


|and Their Uses. 


B. Position Trading, Quota- 


|tions, Trading Methods and Prac- 
| tices. 


5. Common Stocks. 

6. Preferred Stocks. 

7. Corporation Bonds. 

8. Real Estate Issues and Special 
Types of Corporate Obligations. 

9. Bank, Insurance, and Mutual 
Fund Security Issues. 

10. Municipal Issues. 

11. United States Government 


‘and Foreign Security Issues. 


12. Commodities. 
13. Trading Knowledge in Rela- 


‘tion to Other Departments of the 


Business. 
14. Functions of the SEC, the 


|NASD, NSTA & State Commis- 


sions. 





— 


15. Security Analysis. 

16. Review and Examination. 

The laborious part of this pro- 
gram is the actual 


have far to go. I personally, have 
briefed three of the topics and 
Irving Rice has submitted one 
very excellent brief. John Hecht 
has submitted a review on Bank 
and Insurance Issues and, at the 
instance of one Committee mem- 
ber, Israel Zippin has cooperated 
by submitting a review on For- 
eign Securities. 

The falling-down on this part 
of the Committee’s job is prob- 
ably due to the press of business 
and also the lack of knowledge 
on how to brief a topic. 

It is the thought of this Com- 
mittee that, once all the briefs 
are prepared, they should be com- 
piled into an inexpensive mimeo- 
graphed booklet form and _ be 
made available at cost to those 
who elect to take such a course. 

Further, it seems to be the ma- 
jority consensus that no _pre- 

(Continued on page 1137) 





Post-War Committee Report 


Following is text of report of NSTA Post-War Committee, headed. by William M. 


Summers: 


Your Post-War Committee, after careful deliberation, has concluded that we cannot 


add to the recommendations that we submitted to the Association a year ago. 


of record, we repeat them herewith: 


(1) The establishment of an Emplo 


it will 


to 


duty 
“ be 
returning) 
from 


turn to 
position which 
they held) 


prior to their | 
enlistment or | 
place them in 
new positions. 

(2) The es- | 
tablishment of 
classes under 
the super-| 
vision of our | 








affiliates to | 
Willis M. Summers teach young | 
mé¢en, 


veterans or otherwise, the funda- | doldrums. 


mentals and ethics of trading in 
Over-the-Counter securities. 


assist .of Over-the-Counter secu 
te 
our members | investments. 


» 


The feasibility of these sugges- 
inform the 


nouncement recently by the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms 
of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to place returning war 
veterans in positions. 

Your Post-War Committee 
wishes to emphasize once more 
the desirability of the Association 
carrying out our recommenda- 


As a matter 


yment Committee in each of our affiliates, whose 


rities as; taken place during the past three 


| years, during which time, thou- 
‘sands of our men, both young 


the tions ‘has been confirmed by a/and old, were away on the battle- 
armed forces | program started by the New York | fronts of the world. 

to either re-| Stock Exchange to _ Do 
the | public of the workings of that| ligation on us to do all we can 
|organization and also by the an- | to see that these boys, when they 


| Does this not put a heavy ob- 


|return, are placed in positions as 
'soon as possible? Many of the 


| younger men have never been in 


| the business world. The security 
|business to-day has once again 
'established itself as an essential 
| profession in the economic world. 
‘It should offer a bright future 
| career to these young men if pre- 


tions, especially those that relate | sented to them properly. 


to the war veterans. When many 


of our men entered the service, 
either | the security business was in the/|the armed forces during the next 
discouraging | few months. 
it concentrate on this work is right 


It was 
for those of us who were in 


| The war is over and thousands 
of men will be discharged from 


The time for us to 


‘and certainly not an attractive| now, if we are to show our ap- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


business for anyone to enter as a 


,preciation for the sacrifices they 


(3) The development of a pro-| career. We are all familiar with | have made for us and strengthen 
gram advertising the desirability | the change for the better that has our trading fraternity. 


briefing of jj 
these subdivisions and on this we |} 


municipal rep- 
resentatives 
working with 
it this year 
as well as last 
year, and by 
individual 
members of 
our Associa- 
tion among 
the “Grass 
Roots” Con- 
stituents of 
Congrsessmen 
was the prin- 
cipal reason 
that the hear- 
ings were 
held. Had they 
not been held 
there would 
have been no possibility of the 
Boren Bill ever reaching the floor 
of Congress. 

It is interesting to note that of 
the persons who attended the 
hearings on the Boren Bill above 


referred to only one had the dis- 
tinction of being introduced pub- 
lically to members of the Commit- | 
tee. Before mentioning that 





J. W. Kingsbury 





| Municipal Bond Committee Report 


Following is text of the Committee’s report submitted by Chairman J. 
W. Kingsbury: 
Your Committee points with pride to, and modestly takes credit for, 
the hearings held in February, 1945, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives of Congress on the 
It is generally agreed that the work done by members of this 





Cammit tee @ 


gentleman’s name, if such mention 
is necessary, let it be observed 
that this is the first recorded in- 
stance of him not knowing every- 
one in the neighborhood, regard- 
less of what neighborhood he 
was in. It might also be added 
that this is the first recorded in- 
stance of everyone in the neigh- 
borhood not knowing him. If you 
please, Mr. Graham stand and let 
everyone see a man whose Con- 
gressman drops his pressing duties 
to introduce a friend to members 
of such an important congressional 
committee. 

You gentlemen have, no doubt, 


gathered that your Municipal 
Committee has had a one-track 
mind. To that charge we are, at 


this time, glad to plead guilty. 
The only thought we have had in 
mind, the only thing we have 
worked on, and the only thing 
we are not going to stop working 
on is the BOREN BILL. Members 
of your committee are firmly con- 
vinced that no other one thing is 


‘sO important to our business, both 


municipal and corporate, at this 
(Continued on page 1141) 
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(Continued from page 1076) 
have to take care of short term 
borrowing. 

In the “Foreword by a Banker” 
and in the book itself consider- 
able confusion exists as to the 
nature of bank deposits and as to 


the function of the banks in sub- 
stituting their known and widely 


accepted credit for the credit of 
limited acceptability of the pros- 
|pective borrower. In the “Fore- 
| word” we read: “If all bank loans 
| were paid, no one would have a 
| bank deposit, and there would not 
bea dollar of currency or coin in 
| circulation.” This ignores all pri- 


'mary deposits of cash and checks 
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in banks and all types of cur- 
rency put into circulation by the 
Treasury. The book states (p. 17) 
that the “new limitation on bank 
loans would be a wholesome one, 
namely that no money could be 
lent unless there was money to 
lend; that is, the banks could no 
longer over-lend by manufactur- 
ing money out of thin air... Pa 


Normal Sources of Profits Would 
Disappear 


| Fisher recognizes that if the 
banks turn over their bonds and 
other earning assets to the Gov- 
ernment (Currency Commission), 
and can no longer make short 
term loans on the basis of their 
credit, they must be recompensed 
in some way. Checking depart- 
ments of banks or separate 
“Checking Banks” would be re- 
| imbursed by service charges. To 


/ compensate for loss of earnings on 
bonds and assets turned over to 
the proposed Currency Commis- 





iFor an excellent answer to this 
‘fallacy see Spahr, W. E., The Fal- 
‘lacies of Professor Irving Fisher’s 
' 100% Money Proposal, pp. 23-25. 
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sion, one plan would be to let the 
oanks consider sucn assets as stills 
belonging to the banks but hela 
as collateral by the Currency 
Commission or the Federal °Re- 
serve Banks, on which the banks 
might collect the earnings for a 
number of years. The other might 
be for the Government to pay in 
perpetuity an annuity to the 
oanks, in some complicated man- 
ner, about equal to their ‘‘fair 
average” earnings under the old 
system. “So great would be the 
advantages of the 100% system to 
all concerned,” says Fisher, “it 
would pay the nation to give the 
reimbursement in perpetuity”; or, 
on the other hand, he paradoxi- 
cally continues, “it would, in the 
end pay the banks to accept the 
100% system (even) without any 
reimbursement whatever’’!? 


The cther 100% Reserve Bank- 
ing plan is that recommended by 
Marriner S. Eccles, present Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, in 
his famous “Eccles Bills” present- 
ed in the House and Senate on 
February 6, 1935, which gave rise 
to the Banking Act of 1935. His 
plan as it passed the House was 
to have the legal reserves of 
member banks raised from the 
traditional 7%, 10% and 13% on 
demand deposits to 100%, or re- 
duced to zero, at the will of the 
Board. In the areas where 100% 
reserves would be required no 
credit could be extended on the 
basis of bank deposits, whereas 
in those favored communities 
where the legal reserves would 
be zero, virtually unlimited credit 
could be used. This plan would 
lend itself beautifully to those 
who were interested in a planned 
economy with the strings pulled 
from Washington. 


The fact that two important 
figures still in the limelight in 
governmental circles favor one 
or the other of these plans makes 
it not improbable that they may 
come up again at any time and 
might be “put over” on an unsus- 
pecting public, unless public opin- 
ion is educated as to the real 
merits or dangers in the plans. In 
his Preface Fisher claims that Dr. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


Influence of Governme; 
1 it De 
Holdings on Banking ta 


The increased holdin 
ernment deficit saiaedinee a . 
mercial banks and the Federa| 
Reserve banks may affect our 
banking system in one of two 
ways. it may prove an incentive 
and furnish an argument for the 
government taking over the banks 
or of forcing them into some forn 
of 100% reserve system. On the 
other hand, with the Government 
continuing to use the banks in jt< 
deficit financing, it may be to its 
advantage to force them all into 
the national banking fold, thus 
doing away with our dual system 
of banking. In an article in the 
“Chronicle” on Aug. 3, 19443 
I pointed out that by the end of 
1943 the Government had become 
the largest borrower from the 
FDIC member banks, with $58.- 
694,000,000 of their assets consist- 
ing of government securities. At 
that time the Federal Reserve 
banks also held $11,651,000,000 of 
government securities, direct and 
guaranteed, or a total of $71,345 - 
000,000 of government debt held 
by the two systems. One vear 


|later the FDIC member banks 


held $75,897,000,000 of govern- 
ment debt, and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks $18,734,000,000, mak- 
ing a grand total for both by 
Dec. 31, 1944, of $94,631,000,000. 

One of Professor Fisher's 4i- 
leged advantages for the 100% 
system was that “the interest- 
bearing Government debt would 


be substantially reduced: because 
a great part of the outstanding 
bonds of the Government would 
be acquired from the banks (in 
exchange for non-interest bear- 
ing inconvertible notes)4 by the 
; Currency Commission (represent- 
ing the Government).” Presum- 
ably interest would be stopped 
on such bonds or the bonds can- 
celed. Roger Babson, in one of 
his recent syndicated articles,5 
stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment might “institute a 100% re- 





serve policy and thus save the 


Lauchlin Currie had helped him | Government interest on all of the 


with his book on “100% Money” 


' and had treated the subject in one 
Mr. | 


of his own writings. Then 


|Government Bonds held by the 
banks,” as well as nationalize at 


Eccles is still with the Board of ; Once the twelve Federal Reserve 
Governors of the Federal Reserve | Banks, with the commercial banks 


System and may at any time at- | a}so 
legislation | 


tempt to influence 
again in favor of his views on 
banking. If the people of this 
country really want any 


“taken over by the Govern- 
ment” during the “next business 
depression.” Both of these 


such | methods were suggested as pos- 


revolution in the whole nature |sible means of servicing the in- 


and functioning of our banking | 





system they should consider the | 3“Ten Years of the FDIC,” pp. 


matter intelligently and go into) 


it with their eyes open. 





| 481 and 494. 
4First parentheses added by 


| writer. 
5See Commercial and Financial 


2Fisher, Irving, 100% Money, ! Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1944, p. 2737. 


pp. 140-141. 
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war U. S. Government Debt.’ I 
have maintained with banking 
classes that when the government 
debt held by the commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve 
Banks combined reached 100 bil- 
lions it was time to look sharply 
for signs of impending govern- 
ment ownership of both the Fed- 
eral Reserve and our commercial 
banking systems. That total has 
already been reached as the com- 
mercial banks are increasing their 
holdings of governments at the 
rate of almost $2,000,000,000 per 
month, while the ‘Feds,’ in their 
one-way open market operations, 
are adding about 7 billions a year, 
or better than $500,000,000 per 
month. With the banks holding 
$100,000,000,000 of our prospective 
300 billion dollar public debt, a 
saving of approximately 2% bil- 
lion dollars a year in interest bur- 
den could be made if both our 
commercial and reserve’ banks 
were nationalized. The total cap- 
ital stock of our 13,268 FDIC 
member banks is only $7,990,000,- 
000 and that of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks $164,399,000, ignor- 
ing the other capital items. Hence 
the possible incentive for the 
Government to take over by one 
method or another the ownership 
and/or control of both our com- 
mercial and reserve systems of 
banking. 


Possible Effect on Dual System 
of Banking 


As to what may happen to our 
dual system of banking in the 
United States, which, since the 
National Banks were started in 
1863-4, and in a very real sense 
since the First Bank of the United 
States was set up in 1791, has 
been a peculiar feature of our 
banking system, one’s guess may 
be as good as another’s. Without 
going into the merits or demerits, 
the advantages or disadvantages 
of this divided system at this 
point, let me say that an out- 


standing banking authority whc 
is interested in both national and 
state banks, sees in current trends 
a strong possibility of the ending 
of our dual system. Dr. E. E. 


| Agger, Head of the Department !on on anew footing under bureau-)}will probably be extended, and | 
terest burden on the “huge post-|0f Economics at Rutgers Univer- | cratic 


| Sity, 
|sioner of Banking and Insurance 
ifor the State of New Jersey, 
writes:6 “Taxation versus. bor- 
rowing will be as hotly debated 
in the post-war 


being debated now. And federal 


ary dangers that it has now. 
special crisis may develop in 
the banking field in relation to 
the maintenance of our dual sys- 
tem of state and nationally char- 
tered institutions. The subject is 
too large to be developed here, 
but it may be said that to the 
degree that national control of 
bank credit becomes more urgent, 
and to the degree that direct fed- 
eral financing continues to be sub- 
stituted for private financing 
through normal banking chan- 
nels—to that degree the indepen- 
dent existence of our state char- 
tered banks is threatened.” 


“When Politics and Banking Mix” 


If nationalization or socializa- 
tion of credit takes place it will 
lead inevitably to a mixing of 
politics with banking. The Labor 
Party’s program in Britain of the 
nationalization of the Bank of 
England and the Joint Stock 
Banks by a political party is a 
case in point. One is reminded 
of the old adage, “When politics 
and banking meet it is always bad 
for banking.” Political consider- 
ations may and frequently will, 
under such a system, be given 
more weight in the extension or 
the withholding of credit than 
purely economic ones. If the 
Government takes over the bank- 
ing system bankers will become, 
what for the past ten or twelve 
years they have feared they might 
become, civil servants working for 
the Government. With the Gov- 
ernment taking the profits, if any, 
from banking, and out of taxpay- 
ers’ money assuming all banking 


losses, banking would be carried 








6In the Monetary Standards In- 
quiry Pamphlet No. 2, on “Ameri- 
can Banking and Currency Stabil- 
ization,” pp. 8-9. 


| 


governmental control. 


and concurrently Commis- | Bankers would not need to “sense 


the pulse of industry” to see what 
its credit needs were, but would 
tend to be guided by govern- 


ithe future of our dual system of | give its own answers to 
| state and nationally chartered | the thought-provoking and vital 


banking institutions remains prob- 


\lematical. Beyond that the post- 


|}mental policy which, in essence, | 


period as it is | 


deficit financing based on borrow- | 
ing will have the same inflation- | 
A | 





is political. 


What About Branch Banking? 


Shall our unit system of bank- 
ing give way in the post-war pe- 
riod and be superseded by a more 
widespread system of branch 
banking? Fisher claims that the 
100% system, if adopted, would 
“save the big banks from some- 
thing which they dread; it would 
also save the small banks from 
something they have _ always 
dreaded —branch banking.” He 
points out that a continuation of 
our present 10% system—i.e., a 
system of keeping on the average 
about 10% in reserves—would 
make branch banking become 
more general. ‘But in this coun- 
try, with its traditions of local in- 
dependence, branch _ banking 
would, in many localities, be of 
doubtful benefit. . . . The small 
independent banks, therefore, 
have special reasons for favoring 
the 100% system, both as afford- 
ing the greatest safety and as af- 
fording an escape from branch 
banking.” (pp. 145-146.) 

Putting the argument on a more 
realistic basis, many of the larger 
banks in Chicago and New York 
feel that with their widespread 
correspondent system, they have 
most of the advantages but with 
few of the costs and responsibil- 
ities of branch banking. If bank- 
ing remains independent of gov- 
ernment ownership or rigid gov- 
ernmental control, however, many 
are of the opinion that an expan- 
sion of branch banking on a re- 
gional, or perhaps intra-federal- 
reserve-district, basis would 
strengthen our present system of 
banking. 

What does the future hold for 
American banking? It keeps its 
own secrets and almost anything 
may happen. But in my opinion, 
we will probably have more, 
rather than less governmental 
control of banking, with national- 
ization of our Federal Reserve 
banks always looming before us 
as a possibility. Branch banking 
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STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


6 S. Calvert St. (2) 
BA 393 Plaza 8400 


E. E. McClure 
John M. O'Neill 


CONNOLLY 


National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Boston, Mass. 


BELL (W. H.) & CO., INC. 


49 Federal St. (10) 

BS 189 Hubbard 0810 
Albert G. Woglom 
(WALTER J.) 

CO., INC. 

24 Federal St. (10) 

BS 128 Hubhard 3790 
Walter J. Connolly 


DAY (CHAS. A.) & CO., INC. 
Washington at Court St. (8) 


BS 165 Lafayette 0695 
William M. Ferris, Jr. 
Leon E. Day, Jr. 
Richard Copeland 
Wilfred N. Day 


|GENERAL STOCK & BOND 


CORP. 
10 P. O. Square (9) 
Liberty 8817 
Herman J. Keller 


& SCHOELLKOPF, 


—— 


























ADVERTISEMENT 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DOOLITTLE, SCHOELLKOPF & 
co. 

Liberty Bank Bldg. (2) 

BU 46 Washington 4970 
HUTTON’ ¢ 
POMEROY, INC. 
70 Niagara St. (2) 
Washington 8v60 


Charlottesville, Va. 
'CASSELL (C. F.) & COMPANY 
112 Second St., N. E. 
CHARVL 86 36 


Clair F. Cassell 
M. Carter Gunn 


Chicago, Iil. 


ADAMS & CoO. 
231 3. La Salle St: .(4) 
CG 361 State 0101 


Jefferson K. Heshor 





Robert List ALLEN, SWIFT & CO., INC. 



















EUROPEAN AFFILIATIONS: 


Anglo-Continental Exchange Limited, London 
Adler & Co., A.-G., Bankers, Zurich (Switzerland) 


30 BROAD ST. 


—_— - _ “ ee — 


ARNHOLD ano S. BLEICHROEDER, .wc. 


Investment Bankers j 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-515 


KNOX (H. D.) & CO. 
| 27 State St. (9) 

| BS 168 Capitol 8950 
Herbert D. Knox 
Frank T. Harrington 


PUTNAM (F. L.) & CO., 
77 Franklin St. (10) 
BS 497 Liberty 2340 
John E. Sullivan, Jr. 
James J. Galvin 


120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Dearborn 6623 


Alexander Allen 
Duane Swift 
Clarence E. Martin 


ALLYN (A. C.) AND COMPANY, 
INC. 
100 W. Monroe St. (3) 
CG 940 Franklin 8400 


Thompson M. Wakeley 
Dominic C. Cronin 
Donald J. Guild 
Thomas E. Dunk 


ANDERSON, PLOTZ & 
PANY, INC. 
39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 8467 


John A. Anderson 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 


INC. 


RAYMOND & CO. 
148 State St. (9) 
BS 259 Capitol 0425 
Malcolm L. Saunders 


| COM- 
|| SHEA & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 4 


31 State St. (9) 
BS 355 Lafayette 4480 


James J. Lynch 
John L. Shea, Jr. 


































GRACK NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


COMPLETE CLEARANCE FACILITIES 


FOR 


LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN 


Brokers and Dealers 
Write 


for details to 


Security Clearance Department 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 5, N. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 





CG 1279 State 0933 


| Patrick J. Cummings 
| John P. Grimes 
William A. Nelson 


BENNETT, SPANIER & CO., INC, 
105 S. La Salie St. (3) 
CG 1040 Central 4274 = 


Use William A. Spanier 
‘BLAIR (WILLIAM) 


UNDERWRITERS TRAVELERS CHECKS 5S. 1 








ee 


For E very Pu rpose 


SL 
1 


& COM- 


135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 546 Franklin 4151 . 


Loren A. Cochran 

~ John S. Mahoney 
A cceptable Everywhere ' Don G. Miehts 
/BRAILSFORD & CO. 
| 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 95 State 9868 


| E. M. Burke 


1a s Cc. O. Condit 
1! Underwriters Trust Company 


Martin Lazar 
HOME OFFICE 


| BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND COM- 
: PANY, INCORPORA 

| ns x , 

| 90 BROADWAY 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 

1} NEW YORK 4,N. Y. CG 273 State 8711 

1a | Arthur E. Farrell 


| Member F.D.1.C. Martin L. Magee 
9 


z. 



































(Continued on page 1087) 






























COAST TO COAST WIRE SERVICE 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


Specialized Dealer Service in Over-The-Counter Securities 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bidg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 


Correspondents: White & Company, St. Louis -— Baum, Bernheimer Co., Kansas City — Pledger & Company, Inc., Los Angeles 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ; = 
(Continued from page 1086) FAROLL & COMPANY | 
Lancelot Howard (N. Y. C.) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) : satis 
Lancsies Moward (N.Y. a ee | Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. 
Al Willis (Phila.) Paul W. Spink > ¢ 
J. Gentry Dazgy (Phila.) FIELD BLDG. 
CASWELL & CO. | 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) fandolph 3941 
‘ 199 ‘entral 56 
CG. 1122 Central 5690 |FIRST SECURITIES COMPANY 
Hareld Barclay OF CHICAGO 
Elmer W. Hammell 134 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CHANNER SECURITIES COM-| CG 1599 Andover 1520 
PANY Donald B. Stephens 
39 S. La Salle St. (3) Arthur C. Sacco 
CG 540 Randolph 3900 George F. Hummel 
é mene 2 George W. Smith 
COMSTOCK & CO. ‘ 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) | Arthur H. Bothen (on war duty) | 
CG 257 Dearborn 1501 FULLER (WILLIAM A.) & CO. 
Erling J. Hansen | 209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Edward P. Renier | CG 146 Dearborn 5600 
Daniel F. Comstock | William A. Fuailer 





-_ 


Wallace T. Combiths 
Jcrome F. Marquardt 
Audran J. Cavanaugh 





CORBREY (CARTER H.) & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 


Richard F. Abbe C. E. de Willers Louis A. Gibbs John S. French George Leone 


CG 99 State 6502 | Joseph T. Fuller 

Carter H. Corbrey | ie . . 

George W. Schultz | GLORE, FORGAN & Co. 
MEME R |. 135 8. La Saitle St..13) 
CRUTTENDEN & CO. | CG 115 Andover 3000 


209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 35 Dearborn 0500 
Walter W. Cruttenden L. J. Thorsen 

Fred R. Tuerk Milton R. Blohm 


| Thomas R. Montgomery 

| 

| 
James H. Murphy | William J. Becker 

| 

| 

| 

} 


Harold C. Neison 


James E. Hitchcock GREENEBAUM INVESTMENT 
John W. Eustice co. , 


Murray C. Mathews 


DAVIS (PAUL H.) & CO. 
10 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG .405 Franklin 8622 


39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1368 Randolph 5360 
Herbert H. Kant 


HARMET (A. A.) & CO. 


























T. Leo Reynolds | 2088S. La Salle St. (4) 
DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO., INC. ee 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) john J.C “ota Michael J. Heany —_—*Frank A. Pavis Harry J.Peiser | WillisM.Summers _—‘T. G. Horsfield —_-D. Frederick Barton 
CG 1200 Dearborn 6161 —s 6. Ven ‘ 
Leo J. Doyle HICKEY & CO.. INC President: Richard F. Abbe, Van Tuyl & Abbe; First Vice-President: Chester E. de Willers, C. E. de Wil- 
Fred J. Casey 135 S Me oes St. lers & Co.; Second Vice-President: Louis A. Gibbs, Laird, Bissell & Meeds; Secretary: John S. French, 
Thomas D. Casserly, J CG 1334. eile mt. 43) A.C. Allyn & Co., Chicago; Treasurer: George V. Leone, Frank C. Masterson & Co.; Directors: P. Fred 
3 C. Cathesten ila , Randolph 8800 Fox, P. F. Fox & Co.; Micheal J. Heany, Jos. McManus & Co.; Thomas A. Larkin, Goodbody & Co.; 
. C. on ro ne J. Hickey, Jr. | Frank A. Pavis, Chas. E. Quincey & Co.; Harry J. Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co.; Willis M. Summers, Troster, 
ENYART, VAN CAMP & CO John C. Rogers Currie & Summers; National Committeemen: Thomas G. Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co.; D. F. Barton, 
INC. bat pent San, naceaaa Jr. Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Michael J. Heany; Richard F. Abbe and Willis M. Summers. 
100 W. Monroe St. (3) Wm. A. Andersen 
or a eye cee 2424 Bernard R. Keegan ee a ee ] 
arles E. Envart Raymond J, Friss 
Jean A. Horacek (Continued on page 1088) Dealer Markets In 
' 
| BANK STOCKS — INSURANCE STOCKS 
Supplemented by a sales-statistical service designed to 
Bacon ) Stevenson & Co " | answer dealer inquiries and promote sales. 
Members New York Stock Exchange | Inquiries invited 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
ERE ary, ap | HUFF, GEYER & HECHT 
iT Boston 9 NEW YORK 5 Chicago 4 
at 10 Post Office Square 67 Wall Street 231 S. La Salle Street 
HUbbard 0650 WHitehall 3-0782 FRanklin 7535 
NY 1-2875 CG-105 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


TELEPHONES TO 
HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 PORTLAND, Enterprise 7008 
PROVIDENCE, Enterprise 7008 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4100 


















































> n el tt 
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CANADIAN 
| 
| 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 





F. B. ASHPLANT & CO. 


Two Wall Street REctor 2-1545 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-69 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


Ward W. Dayton 
Ernest A. Mayer 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) 
Wabash 2400 


Lawrence La Rocco 
LEASON & CO., INC. 


39 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 982 State 6001 


(Continued from page 1087) 
HICKS & PRICE 

231 S. La Salle St. (4) 

CG 972 Randolph 5686 

Thomas E. King 

Bernard J. Cunningham 

Forrest Laidley 


HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


i05 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 262 Central 0780 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 
LEBENTHAL6 CO. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 6,N.Y. « REctor 2-1737 
my House in America Specializing al 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2272 


BONDS 
IN-ODD-LOTS- 
LEBENTHALE CO .® 











~B 
IN-ODD-LOTS- 


LEBENTHAL ECO. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


Harvey G. Leason 
Lowell Niebubr 


LINK, GORMAN & CO., INCOR- 
PORATED 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1213 State 7844 
Frank S. Torgerson 
Carl A. Hartwig 
LIZARS (RAWSON) & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 245 Andover 1343 
Raymond F. La Pak 
MARKS (CARL) & CO., INC. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1124 State 6693 


William P. Springer 
McGLONE (CARL) & CO. 
105 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 3848 
Carl McGlone 
NORTHERN (THE) TRUST CO. 


50 S. La Sallie St. (90) 
CG 368 Franklin 7070 


| 
| M. C. Ruggles 

















Inquiries Invited 


In All 


SUGAR SECURITIES 





DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272 Teletype NY 1-956 


Private Wire to Boston 





George J. Vojta 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & 
| CURTIS 

209 S. La Salle St. (4) 

CG 1247 State 0860 

Evar L. Linder 

John D. Murphy 


RICE (DANIEL F.) AND COM- 
PANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. (4) 
CG 1276 Webster 4200 


Timothy Collins 
Kenneth A. Ellis 


ROGERS & TRACY, INC. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 917 State 4151 


Ralph S. Longstaff 
Herbert J. Burke 
Paul J. Skepnek, Jr. 
Fred E. Ungeher 
Andrew R. Williams 
William C. Kegley 


' SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 840 Central 9020 


Edward Roob 
SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & CO. 


120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1070 State 5850 








Pete Dunne 





We are always interested in Offerings of 


Industrial & Public Utility Stocks 


for retail distribution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, 
INC. 
209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 864 Dearborn 1421 
Arthur W. Parker 
Clark J. Robertson 


SINCERE AND COMPANY 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 252 State 2400 
Edward H. Weich 
Edwin P. O’Brien 
Albert Leritz 
Thomas J. Purcell 


SMITH, BURRIS & CO. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 878 Andover 1200 


Elmer W. Erzberger 


| SWIFT, HENKE & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 900 Dearborn 0811 
Charles Swift 
Louis C. Henke 
Harold Blumenthal 
George B. Benson 
James W. Sieffes 
Bradford W. Shaw 
Gordon D. Gregory 


THOMAS (E. W.) AND COM- 
PANY 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 1795 Franklin 2434 


| Ray Harrell 

UNION SECURITY CO. 
29 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph 2977 


Arthur A. Green 


WEBBER-SIMPSON & CO. 
| 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
CG 1268 Andover 1811 


O. D. Landis 


WELSH, DAVIS & CO. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
CG 225 Franklin 3161 


John F. Partridge 


| 


|ZIPPIN & COMPANY, INC. 
| 208 S. La. Salle St. (4) 
| CG 451 Randolph 4696 
Israel Zippin 
Howard L. Davidson 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
BROCKHAUS (EDWARD) & CO. | 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) 
CI 385 Main 1300 
Edward Brockhbaus 
Jack C. Siegman 
(In Service) 
C. H. Ollier 
Clifford H. Grischy 
Ray J. Horan 
Thomas J. Hughes 
Paul W. Glenn 
(In Service) 
R. Ruzicka 


_CLANCEY (W. P.) & CO. 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 
CI 284 Parkway 2300 | 


W. Power Clancey 


ADVERTISEMENT 


EUSTIS (GEO.) & CO. 
18 E. 4th Street (2) 
CI 560 Cherry 4070 
Lee R. Staib 
Frederic F. Latscha 
Capt. George Eustis 

(In Service) 


FIELD, RICHARDS & CO. 
Union Central Bldg. (2) 
CI 150 Main 3776 
C. A. Richards 
Franklin O. Loveland, Jr. 
Fred H. Becker 
Cheyney S. Wilson 

FOX (W. E.) & CO., INC. 
18 E. 4th St. (2) 

CI 494 Main 1627 
James E. Madigan 
Leo J. Nussloch 
Edward W. Back 


GRADISON (W. D.) & CO. 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) 
CI 68 Main 4884 
George H. Phiilips 


‘HALL (CLAIR S.) & COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) 

CI 156 Main 1433 

Henry J. Arnold 

Clair S. Hall, Jr. 


HUTTON (W. €£.) & CO. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 
CI 586 Main 2560 
James M. Hutton, Jr. 
Arch fF. Montague 
George C. Riley 
C. Kenneth Smith 


JOSEPH (JOHN E.) & CO. 
18 E. 4th St. (2) 
CI 567 Main 4640 


John E. Joseph 
KATZ AND O’BRIEN 


Carew Tower (2) 

CI 489 Main 0138 
| Arthur V. Katz 

Harry C. O’Brien 


NELSON, BROWNING & CO. 
Carew Tower (2) 
CI 366 Cherry 6422 
Roy C. Nelson 
Albert J. Stenger 


| 
| 


‘POHL & COMPANY, INC. 


Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) 
CI 381 Main 6515 
Edward F. O’Connor 
William L. Pohl 

Robert A. Jameson 


REITER (C. H.) & CO. 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) 
CI 485 Main i341 
Clifford H. Reiter 
George R. Hanbpley 
Arthur W. Korte 
Percy W. Yowier 


SEUFFERLE (WM. C.) & CO. 
Carew Tower (2) 
CI 263 Parkway 4664 
Wm. C. Seufterle 
Morris W. Berman 


(Continued on page 1089) 














8 S. Hanover Street 
Carlisle, Penna. 


Telephone 1050 
Teletype Carlisle 298 


We have substantial placement 


for issues of “growth” companies. 


W. J. BANIGAN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Tele. NY 1-2864 


30 Broadway 
Tel. HAnover 2-8380 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Scranton, Penna. 


Telephone 3-1155 
Teletype SN 15 








Bony & GOODWIN 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1894 


BOSTON 6 
30 Federal Street 


NEW YORK 5 
63 Wall Street 


PORTLAND 6, ME. 
120 Exchange Street 























ee 
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(Continued from page 1088) 
TAYLOR (EDW. G.) & CO. 

111 E. 4th St. (2) 

Cherry 0450 

Edward G. Taslor 


THORNBURGH (THE W. C.) CO. | 


18 East 4th St. (2) 

CI 260 Parkway 6820 
Wesley C. Thornburgh 
Robert W. Thornburgh 


WALTER, 
DINGER 
Dixie Terminal! Bldg. (2) 
CI 188 Main 5072 
John G. Heimerdinger 
Marion H. Woody 
Ray Houston 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FIRST (THE) 
CORP. 
Nat’l City Bank Bldg. (14) 


WOODY & HEIMER- | 


CLEVELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Frank J. Schuite, Jr. 
George F. Opdyke 


McDONALD & COMP. ANY 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 490 Main 6400 


benjamin J. McPolin 


MERICKA (WM. J.) & CO., iNC. | 


Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 5984 Main 8500 
William J. Mericka 
Edward E. Parsons, Jr. 

C. H. Doerge 

R. E. Borton 


Thomas G. Horsfield (N. Y.C.) | 


F. M. Asbeck 


MERRILL, TURBEN & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 67 Main 6800 


Harry Gawne 


OTIS & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PRESCOTT & CO. 
Guardian Bldg. (14) 


CV $7 Prospect 6300 
Corwin L. Liston 

QUINN (W. P.) & COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bidg. (14) 
Cherry 6000 
George E. Jafte 


| SAUNDERS, STIVER & CO. 
Terminal Tower Bldg. (13) 
CV 283 Prospect 4500 
Alvin J. Stiver 
Robert T. Jones 

| SCHULTZ (L. J.) & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
CV 255 Main 6865 
Leo J. Schultz 
George Placky 


Columbus, O. 


| OHIO (THE) COMPANY 
; O1N. High St. (15) 


CL 296 Adams 519! 


VERCOE & COMPANY 
Huntington Bank Bldg. (16) 
CL 281 Adams 7131 


Terminal Tower (13) 
CV 496 Cherry 0260 
John A. Kruse 
Daniel M. Hawkins 


CV 443 Prospect 1571 
Emile A. Lezgres 
Clarence F. Davis 
Edwin F. Ehrhardt 
Martin J. Long 








(In Service) 


GOODBODY & CO. 
Nat’ City Bank Bldg. (14) 
Prospect 6677 


Georze Huberty, Jr. 


GRACE (ARTHUR V.) & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Main 3262 
Arthur V. Grace 

GREANY (L. M.) & CO. 
Fidelity Bldg. (14) 

Main 5228 
L. M. Greany 
C. W. Whitwell 


GREEN, WOLFE & CO., INC. 
N. B. C. Bldg. (14) 
Cherry 6035 
Albert B. Green 
Rebert L. Erb 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Prospect 2700 


Don W. Plasterer 


LEDOGAR-HORNER COMPANY 
Union Commerce Bldg (14) 
CV 383 Cherry 3800 


Stocks - Bonds - Commodities 


DEALERS IN 
U. S. GOVERNMENTS ano MUNICIPALS 
FOREIGN ann CORPORATE BONDS 


Special and Secondary Offerings 


Private Wires to Branch Offices and Correspondents in Princi- 
pal Cities in the United States. Foreign connections in Europe. 


E.F HUTTON & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 WHITEHALL 4-2100 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-1675 CABLE ADDRESS: TONHUTEF 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Albuquerque Beverly Hills El Paso Long Beach Oakland 
Pasadena + Phoenix + San Diego + San Jose + Santa Monica + Tucson 


Hollywood 
Sonto Barbara + 











ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


James F. Crum RUPE (DALLAS) & SON 
William D. McCabe Kirby Bldg. (3) 


Dallas, Tex. DL 395 Central 9127 
RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. Dalias Rupe 
Mercantile Bank Bldg. (1) D. Gordon Rupe 
DL 186 Riverside 9227 T. G. Snowden 
John H. Rauscher Joe B. Warren 
Charles C. Pierce Ed Ott 
Julian Bobo : a 
John L. Canavan C. M. Bennett 
Thomas E. Maloney Jim Jacques 
Rogers Ray Rex Cromwell 
J. S. Stone | Harold Pearson 
J. R. Gatewood (Continued on page 1090) 








TRADING SPECIALISTS IN 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


—Members— 


New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 


40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel: Digby 4-4950 Bell Teletype NY 1-953 









































Norman V. Cole 








CLEARANCE FACILITIES © . 


for 
New York and Out of Town 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
BROKERS and DEALERS 





e ° J ° o 
Inquiries are invited regarding occa- 
sional or regular use of our facilities. 





TRUST COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Securities Clearance Division 


115 Broadway, New York 15 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Banking Facilities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BArclay 7-1300 











IRA HAUPT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


MUNICIPALS 





NEW JERSEY ARKANSAS 
ALABAMA LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI TENNESSEE 


GENERAL MARKET 


CORPORATES 


RAILROAD BONDS UTILITY BONDS 
SHORT TERM BONDS 
UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


FOREIGNS 





111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














—— -_ . 





Teletype NY 1-1920 Telephone REctor 2-3100 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Telephone Hancock 3750 
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Continued from page 1089) | ©. A. Pettibone, Jr. 
D % | Robert D. Mannix 
enver, ol. Ralph E. Smith 


McCABE, HANIFEN AND Ww. Tucker 
COMPANY Paul W. Gorham 


Securi ity Bldg. (2) 

DN : y 4509 SUDLER (AMOS C.) & CO. 

Edwird A. Hanifen, or. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 

William E. McCabe DN 490 Keystone 0101 
SCANLAN (EARL M.) & CO. i alee 

Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg. (2) Paul Hardey 

DN $90 Main 3211 Ames QC. Sudier 


Earl M. Scanlan Phillip J. Clark 





Christiana Securities 
Company 


Common and Preferred 


Analysis upon request 


_FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5,N.Y.: 
BOWLING GREEN 9-6000 











ADVERTISEMENT | ADVERTISEMENT | 
| 


: : ' Douglas H. Campbell 
D etroit, Mich. W. S. Gilbreath, Jr. 
BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. | Clarence A. Hern 
Buhl Bidg. (26) | Frank f. Meyer 
DE 189 Fitts 3670 | Guy G. Wedthoff 


Ralph W. Simonds fa a 
Pierce A. Hastings GOODBOD\ & CO. —". 
Claude G. Porter New Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
E. M. Everham Cherry 3140 
Marion J. Stanko John B. Alcorn 
Wynn Wakeman | Howard Hindes 
Herbert L. Waller | Herman A. Kauhl 
Edward L. Welch | Frank E. Voorhies 
. sie | John Brabson 
BUHL BUILDING | Ralph Stoepel 
CAMPBELL, McCARTY & CO.,| Ray Temple 


Suki tte. (at) ‘HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
| DE 366 R: rR National Bank Bldg. (26) 
andolph 8400 Cadillec 2815 

| M. C. Fehr | ee eee 

| P. K. Watson HOOD (L. T.) & CO. 

| 

| 








. - ' Buhl Bldg. (26) 


"Penobscot Blag (26) 
DE 529 tee eth 6842 LeRoy T. Hood 

Howard F. Carr Jesse V. Worboys 

Roy F. Chapin KEYSTONE (THE) CORPORA- 


CRAY, McFAWN & CO. TION OF BOSTON 


DE 540 Cherry 6828 Cadillac 5340 
Cloud L. Cray N. D. “Hump” Humphries 


Josph J. McFawn KIDDER (A. M.) & CO. 


Ray P. Bernardi 
adinon : | Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
George C. Marxer Cherry 4320 


Henry Vander Voort 
Myron D. Stein 


|CROUSE, BENNETT, SMITH & 
COMPANY Byron L. Powell 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) LIVINGSTONE (S. R.) & CO. 


DE 465 Cherry 5525 Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Harold R. Chapel DE 336 Cadillac 4333 


J. Albert Mahoney George E. O’Brien 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CoRPO-| Geerse Hays 
RATION MANLEY (M. A.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 292 Randolph 2055 ' DE 92 Randolph 1890 


| 
| 
| 
| Ford Bldg. (26) 418 Penobscot Bidg. (26) 
| 
| 
{ 

















BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


for Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 


Telephone Digby 4-7800 Teletype NY 1-733 




















aa anne 


Underwriters— Distributors— Dealers 


Active Nation-wide Trading Markets Maintained Through 
our Private Wire System connecting our 86 Branch Offices 


QUOTATIONS FURNISHED e INQUIRIES INVITED 


MEerriLt LYNCH, PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock and other 
Principal Security Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 




















Dealers in Special Situations 


Railroad - Public Utility 


and 


Industrial Securities 





VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


Telephone 
HAnover 2-6622 N. ag 






































Bank and Insurance Stocks 
industrial Issues 
Called Bonds & Pfd. Stocks 


Short Term Securities 


Trading Department, LOUIS A. GIBBS, Manager 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDsS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-3500—Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


Wire Systems: Day, Stoddard & Williams, Inc. - New Haven — Tifft 

Bros. - Hartford - Springfield — Schirmer, Atherton & Co. - Boston — 

Lockwood, Peck & Co. - Baltimore — Hendricks & Eastwood - Philadelphia 
White & Co. - St. Louis 




















ADVERTISEMENT 


Milton A. Manley 
Edward T. Bennett, Jr. 
Howard L. Parker 
Victor P. Dhooge 

A. Buel Quirk 


} 
MARXER AND COMPANY 


Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Georse C. Marxer 


McDONALD-MOORE & CoO. 
Penobscot Blde. (26) 
DE 478 Cherry 9565 
Gilbert S. Currie 
Joseph F. Gatz 
Harry A. McDonald 
Don W. Milier 
William Moore 


MERCIER, McDOWELL & 
DOLPHYN 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 5752 
C. Edwin Mercier 
George A. McDowell 
George J. Elder 


PANY 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 475 Randolph 3262 


John L. Kenower 
Jones B. Shannon 
Reginald MacArthur 
Gerald E. Milier 
Julius Pochelon 


MORELAND & CO. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 75 Randolph 3855 
Paul I. Moreland 
Edmund F. Kristensen 
Robert L. Sneil 


PANY 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 443 Cherry 7040 





Ray C. O’Donnell 
Larry H. Dilworth 
Frank H. Kemp 
Bill J. Axtell 
Mervin I. Gardner 


/PARCELLS (CHARLES A.) 
COMPANY 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 206 Randolph 5625 
John A. Daniels 
Bertrand Leppel 


PENOBSCOT BLDG. 
Fort & Griswold Sts. 
Cadillac 8800 


-RONEY (WM. ©.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg (26) 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 


William C. Roney 
John K. Roney 

Harold G. Montgomery 
Melvin G. Kingstrom 
Warren T. Olson 
Robert Wallacc 


‘SATTLEY (H. V.) & CO., INC. 
Hammond Bldg. (26) 
DE 141 Cherry 6363 


Hale V. Sattley 

Mure! J. Sancrant 

Chas C. Bechtel 
(In Service) 


|SHADER-WINCKLER CO. 
| Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 7680 

William H. Gordon 

L. G. Luchtman 

Richard Brand 


SMITH, HAGUE & CO. 

| Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 427 Cherry 5535 

| Hal H. Smith, Jr. 
Larry Gareau 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 
Ford Bldg. (26) 
DE 105 Randolph 5525 


Bert F. Ludington 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
McCULLOCH, BARRON 
| Ft. Worth Nat’l Bank Bldg. ( 
FT WH 540 2-4737 


| Grand Rapids, Mich. 
|DE YOUNG, LARSON & 

| TORNGA 

|. G. R. Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
| GR 84 98261 * 


(Continued on page 1091) 


MILLER, KENOWER & COM- 


O’DONNELL (ik. C.) & COM- 


& 


2) 
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(Continued from page 1090) | INDIANAPOLIS BOND AND HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. FAIRMAN & CO. William Wright 

Neil De Young | SHARE CORPORATION 912. Baltimore Ave. (6) 650 S. Spring St. (14) Harold F. Beale 

Herman Tornga see oo St. (6) KC 399 Victor 6622 LA 29 Trinity 4121 i i 

; ’ ; 98 Market 4321 Sabin Ketehow Ralph DeFoe LIVINGSTONE & CO 

acl IGHTON- a} Loe 3 onn atsnaw : 4 NGr INE, ° 
i ON-GREENAWALT | Sawin 3. Weenach Edward L. Meyer Herbert C. Irish 39 S. Spring St. (14) 

Michigan Trust Bldg. (2) KISER, COHN & SHUMAKER,| Theodore Wagner Ps ore, ee Charles R. Livingstone 

GR 466 93121 INCORPORATED |PRICE (E.-W.) & CO., INC. |PEWEL & CO. AXWE 

Carl Hofman Circle Tower (4) | 1004 Baltimore Ave. (6) arg ee ee ve 


RONEY (WM. C.) & CO. 
G. R. Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
93277 


W. Frank O’Bryon 


WHITE, NOBLE & COMPANY 
Michigan Trust Bldg. (2) 
GR 184 94336 


Chester M. Kolkoski 


Hartford, Conn. 


COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 
49 Pearl St. (1) 
HF 464 17-3261 
Oscar J. Depatie 


George F. Eisele 
Albert J. Middlebrook, Jr. 


Houston, Tex. 


CHRISTIE (B. V.) & CO. 
Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
HO 13 Preston 1276 
B. V. Christie 
Walter Todd (In service) 
Frank J. Core 
Herman Rieger 
E. F. Lyon 
W. L. Norman 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


CITY SECURITIES CORPORA- 


TION 
Circle Tower (4) 
IP 489 Lincoln 5535 


Cecil W. Weathers 





REORGANIZATION 
SECURITIES 


CALLED SECURITIES 


RIGHTS & SCRIP 


———°Qo——_- 


Brokers and dealers in general 
unlisted bonds and stocks and 
in particular specializing 


“WHEN-ISSUED” securities. 








°9Q°0 


Josephthal & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5000 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-319 





19 Congress St. Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. Lafayette 4620 
Bell System Teletype BS 360 





Direct Telephone New York to 
aenten and Private Wire System to 
errespondents in Principal Cities 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 











IP 494 Market 2481 


Julian J. Kiser 
Melville S. Cohn 
Fred I. Shumaker 


Jackson, Mich. 


/WAHLER, WHITE & COMPANY | 


] 
} 
} 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 


COMPANY 
National Bank Bldg. 
20405 


Russell H. Goodrich 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
PIERCE (CLYDE C.) CORP. 
Barnett Nat’l Bank Bldg. (1) 
JK 181 5-3680 
Clyde C. Pierce 
Thomas S. Pierce 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BAUM, BERNHEIMER CoO. 
1016 Baltimore Ave (6) 
KC 472 Harrison 6432 


Hayward H. Hunter 
Eldridge Robinsen 


CHRISTOPHER (B. C.) & CO. 
Board of Trade Bldg. (6) 
KC 263 Victor 4900 
Edward Mader 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


(Bond Dept.) 
10th & Walnut Sts. (6) 
Victor 7500 
Miss Emma M. Hall 


| 
| 
| 





KC 375 Victor 2195 
Earl W. Price 
William J. Dyer 
Arthur I. Webster 


Dwight Bldg. 
Victor 1421 
Leonard A. White 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


AKIN-LAMBERT CO. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 23 Vandike 1071 
Thomas A. Akin 


BOGARDUS, FROST & BAN- 
NING 
629 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 999 Trinity 3661 
Maxfield E. Brown 


CASS (QUINCY) ASSOCIATES 
523 W. 6th St. (14) 
LA 25 Tucker 5151 
Forest W. Shipley 


CROWELL, WEEDON & CO. 
650 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 38 Trinity 0281 
James D. Cockburn 


DOUGLASS (NELSON) & CO. 
510 S. Spring St. (13) 
LA 349 Madison 2392 
Clifford L. Hey 
Robert Keane 
Joel Middleton 
Thomas Euper 


(6) 


| 453 S. Spring St. (13) 
| LA 456 Trinity 4191 
| George H. Earnest 
/LESTER & CO. 


| 621 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 33 Madison 2121 


647 S. Spring St. (14) 

LA 201 Trinity 4911 
Oliver B. Scott 

Wilbur R. Wittich (N. Y¥. C.) 


(Continued on page 1092) 




















t cee 

f UNLISTED SECURITIES 

1 , 

F Primary Markets in Bank & Insurance Stocks 

| 

if Specialists in 

| . BANK OF NEW YORK NEW YORK TRUST 

P U. S. TRUST 

STOCKS OF ALL CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 

i AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 

if 

1 

1 ESTABLISHED er 

t Members New York Stock Exchange 

t and other leading exchanges 

| ' 1 Wall Street. New York 5 Telephone Digby 4-2525 
t Burlington Rutland Detroit Montreal Bridgeport 
4 Cable Address: AMKO New York 


| 


8 


Private telephone to: Conning & Company and Ballard, Hartford, Conn. 














INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC UTILITY, RAILROAD 
and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 





UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 





LAURENCE M. MarKS & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-9500 


Teletype N.Y. 1-344 





ONE WALL STREET 





aaa 


{| McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 


Specializing in Railroad Securities 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 


Teletype—NY 1-2155 


NEW YORK 5 


























FARR & CQO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New. York Cotton Exchange 


BROKERS IN 
RAW & REFINED SUGAR 


SPECIALISTS 
IN SUGAR SECURITIES 


Quotations Upon Request 





Investment Bonds and Stocks 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, Tel. HAnover 2-9612 


























NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway 
New York 5 





Dealers in 


Arden Farms Com. & Pfd. 

| Boston & Albany R. R. Common 

| Delta Air Corporation 

| Dictaphone Corporation Common 

International Ocean Telegraph 

Interstate Bakeries Com. & Pfd. 
Pacific Airmotive 


ERNST & COMPANY 


MEMBERS 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


Direct private wires to Chicago, Iil., Los Angeles, Cal 
and Birmingham, Alabama 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4 








a 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued from page 1091)  <onieihdiemaeities & CO. 
MILLER (REVEL) & CO. | _ 639 S. Spring St. (14) 
650 S. Spring St. (14) | LA 35 Madison 2266 
LA 155 Vandike 2201 Stephen C. Turner 


Clifford E. Poindexter 


| WAGENSELLER & DURST, 
INCORPORATED 

626 S. Spring St. (14) 

LA 68 Trinity 5761 


! 
Denald E. Snummerell 
| 


A. S. MeOQmber 


PACIFIC COMPANY 
FORNIA 

623 S. Hope St. (14) 

LA 17 Michigan 6611 


Joseph L. Ryons 
Joseph F. Gallegos 


PLEDGER & COMPANY, 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 382 Mutual 5231 
Sam Green 
Jack Alexander 


STAATS (WILLIAM R.) CO. 
640 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 13 Trinity 4211 


Robert D. Diehl | 


OF CALI- 


Louisville, Ky. 


| ALMSTEDT BROTHERS 
425 W. Market St. (2) 
LS 81 Wabash 3264 


J. R. Burkholder 


'BANKERS (THE) BOND CO., 
INC, 


INC. | 


LS 186 Jackson 0226 


Kentucky Hone Life Bldg. (2) 





— 
| Public National Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 


* 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Tel. BOwling Green 9-3565 Tele. NY 1-1666 








| HILLIARD (J. §. B.) & SON 


LYONS (W. L.) & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Starks Bldg. Arcade (2) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Thomas Graham 


Wood Hannah e | 
Willard P. McNair | LS 281 Wabash 5331 
H. W. Bohnert | Chester A. Lucas 


John D. Faison 


Howard D. Louden | WILLSON (JAMES C.) & CO. 


112 S. 5th St. (2) 


E. C. Lewis 
Mrs. Elinore Sedley | Jackson 4331 
Jim Fetter | Otto C. Ruth, Jr. 


Henry Christman, Jr. 


| WILSON-TRINKLE CO. 
| ba yarn rs ” | Louisville Trust Bldg. 


abash 6818 
Andrew P. Gies Wabas 


; ; Holman R. Wilson 
joka Berne Walter Trinkle 


J. Hugh Miller | Lynchburg, Va. 


(2) 


S A NER & MASON, 
235 S. 5th St. (2) wee — 
LS 96 Jackson 1101 Law Bldg. 
H. Allan Watts LY 82 3075 
MOORE (BERWYN T.) & CO.,| Edwin B. Horner 
Oo INC. ( Ww ) Walter G. Mason 


O’NEAL-ALDEN & CO., INC. 


SMART & WAGNER 


Ludwell A. Strader 
Oscar B. Drinkard 
Clarence E. Taylor 


Marion E. Taylor Bldg. (2) 
LS 88 Jackson 7346 
Berwyn T. Moore 

J. Berges Reimer 

Joseph W. Parks 

Dale F. Linch 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BULLINGTON-SCHAS & CO. 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. (3) 
ME 88 5-3501 


Frank D. Sehas 


FIRST (THE) NATIONAL BANK 
Madison at Second (1) 
ME 283 5-3637 
Joe H. Davis 
Gordon Crossett 
E. F. Mitchell 
H. F. Sinclair 


/MEEKS (GORDON) & CO. 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. (3) 
ME 292 5-8258 


429 W. Market St. (2) 
Jackson 0171 


Wm. O. Alden 
Clem P. Theisen 


415 W. Jefferson St. (2) 
LS 292 Wabash 4191 
John W. Smart 
William Wagner 
Russell Ebinger 

Dunlap Wakefield | 








CANADIAN SECURITIES 





BONDS STOCKS 
Government Public Utility 
Municipal Industrial 

Corporation Mining 





Traded in American Funds 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ine. 
30 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 4 


‘Affiliated With 
W. C. PITFIELD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Phone: 


Teletype: 
HAnover 2-8770 


NY 1-1979 


























| ADLER, COLEMAN& Co. | 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
| 15 Broad Street, New York 5 
| HAnover 2-9780 


} * 


Partner in Charge Trading Department 
MURRAY LERNER 























61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Railroad Mortgage and Terminal Bonds 
Equipment Trust Securities 


Underlying Public Utility Bonds 





] 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
WHitehall 4-3344 


Rittenhouse 6161 









































| | 
MONTREAL | | 
Halifax Moncton Saint John Ottawa Cornwall Toronto | | 
Vancouver Kingston, Jamaica London, England = —— ss NI BS = a ee ee | 
Dealer i | 
ealer in 

FREEMAN & COMPANY || | 





United States Government 

Securities | 

Public Utility—Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds and Stocks 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Foreign External and Internal Securities 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION — 


Established 1920 
Capital Funds over $2,000,000 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 | 
Teletype: NY 1-584 

















ey 





ADVERTISEMENT 


G. Gordon Meeks 
Edward F. Goldsmith 


| UNION PLANTERS NATIONA] 
BANK & TRUST Co. 
(Bond Dept.) 
69 Madison Ave. 
ME 99 _ 8-7744 
James G. Lancaster 


Miami, Fla. 


CORRIGAN & COMPANY, 
Security Bldg. (32) 
MM 80 3-2137 
George M. Corrigan 
Edward L. English 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RILEY & COMPANY 
First Wisconsin Nat’l Bank 
Bldg. (2) 
MI 260 Daly 6500 
W. Thurman Riley | 
Charles F. Jacobson 





(1) 


INC, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ALLISON-WILLIAMS CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
MP 163 Atlantic 3475 


Oscar M. Bergman 
Kermit B. Sorum 


DAIN (J. M.) & COMPANY 
Rand Tower (2) 
MP 73 Atlantic 8141 


Maynard W. Rue 
William T. Howard 
Merrill M. Cohen 


Nashville, Tenn. 


COMMERCE UNION BANK 
400 Union St. (3) 
NV 93 6-6101 
Paul O. Frederick 
James R. Stamps 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
322 Union St. (3) 
NV 190 6-7171 


Herbert Pettey 


Newark, N. J. 


HANAUER (J. B.) & CO. 
1180 Raymond Blvd. (2) 
NK 370 Mitchell 2-4995 


Jack B. Hanauer 


(2) 





New Haven, Conn. 


SCRANTON (CIIAS. W.) & CO. 
209 Church St. (7) 
NH 194 6-0171 


Leslie B. Swan . 
Stephen G. McKeon 
Frank J. McDermott 


New Orleans, La. 


D’ANTONI & CO. 
American Bank Bldg. (12) 
NO 165 Raymond 9977 


FEIBLEMAN (fT. J.) & CO. 
Carondelet Bldg. (12) 
NO 95 Raymond 3329 


T. J. Feibleman 
S. L. Feibleman (N. Y. C.) 


GLAS & CRANE 
Whitney Bldg. (12) 
NO 298 Magnolia 3575 
R. Jeremy Glas 
G. Price Crane 


KINGSBURY & ALVIS 
Hibernia Bldg. (12) 
NO 382 Canal 1655 
A. Lester Alvis 
J. Wallace Kingsbury 


NEWMAN, BROWN & CO., INC. 
326 Hibernia Bank Bldg. (12) 
NO 189 Magnolia 7211 
Wm. Perry Brown 
Jack Kerrigan 
J. Charles Breaud, Jr. 

Morris W. Newman 
(In Service) 


SCHARFF & JONES, INC. 
Whitney Bldg. (12) 
NO 180 Magnolia 1271 
James E. Roddy 


WEIL & ARNOLD 
Canal Bldg. (12) 
NO 175 Raymond 0711 


(Continued on page 1093) 
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Joseph H. Weil 
H. Wilson Arnold 


New York, N. Y. 


ACKER (JAMES H.) & CO. 
25 Bread St. (4) 
Hanover 2-5872 


ADLER, COLEMAN & CO. 
15 Broad St. (5) 
Hanover 2-9780 


AIGELTINGER & CO. 
76 William St. (5) 
NY 1-2624 
Bowling Green 9-3530 
Frank W. Aigeltinger 


ALBERTS (C. A.) & CO. 
70 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2310 Hanover 2-7025 
Chester A. Alberts 
Edgar J. O’Leary 


ALLEN & COMPANY 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1017 Hanover 2-2600 
Larry Wren 
Harry A. Michels 
Frank H. Blair 
Irving Koerner 
Herbert Allen 
F. William Harder 
C. Merritt Coleman 


AMES (A. E.) & CO., INC. 
2 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1045 Rector 2-7231 


William S. Ridley 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO., INC. 
150 Broadway (7) 
NY 1-588 Barclay 7-2360 
John T. Cusack 
John Miller 


ARNHOLD & S. BLEICHROE- 
DER, INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
N. Y. 1-515 Whitehall 3-9200 
Arthur Hatz 


Fred V. Loeliger 


ASHPLANT (F. B.) & CO. 
2 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-69 Rector 2-1545 
Charles W. Goedeve 
Edwin F. Peet 


BACON, STEVENSON & CO. 
39 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-91 Digby 4-4100 
Frederick W. Ludwig 


BANIGAN (W. J.) & CO. 
50 Broadway (4) 
NY 1-2864 Hanover 2-8380 


George D. Walsh 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
1 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-633 Digby 4-8500 


BENDIX, LUITWEILER & CO. 
52 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-501 Hanover 2-8820 
Stanley C. Eaton 
Joseph Hecht 
Cornelius Lipsky 
Frank McGivney 
Edward Plotkin 
Michael Cappa 


BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 
1 Wall St. (6) 
Digby 4-0964 
Willard S. Gourse 
John J. Vogrin 


BIRNBAUM & CO. 
60 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-2230 Hanover 2-6790 
Gustave L. Birnbaum 
Nahum Birnbaum 


BOLAND, SAFYIN & CO. 
92 William St. (5) 
NY 1-535 Whitehall 3-3414 


BOND & GOODWIN INC. 
63 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-360 Whitehall 4-8060 
Andrew R. Stevens, Jr. 
Arthur C, Murphy (Boston) 
Henry F, Griftin (Boston) 


BONN (WwW. T.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-886 Cortlandt 7-0744 
Wesley T. Bonn 
Lester F, Gannon 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| BONNER & GREGORY 
| 30 Pine St. (5) 

NY 1-865 Whitehall 3-9030 
William H. Gregory, Jr. 

E. Michael Growney 
George E. Nelson 

Robert J. J. Kelly 


BOUCHER (J. B.) & CO. 
39 Broadway (6) 
Hanover 2-4357 
John B. Boucher 


30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-973 Hanover 2-0660 
Frank S. Bennett 


BRUNS (H. G.) & CO. 
20 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-1843 Whitehall 3-1223 
Henry G. Bruns 


BROWN, BENNETT & JOHNSON | 


ADVERTISEMENT 


'BURTON (WM. L.) & CO. 


| 


25 Broad St. (4) 

NY 1-295 Hanover 2-2575 
William C. Brandis 
Richard J. Murphy 


| 
| BYFIELD & CO. 


| 


61 Broadway (6) 
Whitehall 3-6644 
Lacy L. Kux 


' 


} 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CLELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Edwin Jacobs 
David R. Mitchell 


| 
| 
Wm. G. Carey 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Robert J. Sullivan 
John J. Farrell 


|CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


(JAMES D.) | 
COMPANY | 
65 Broadway (6) | 
NY 1-115 Whitehall 3-9895 


James D. Cleland (In service) 
Walter C. Kruge 


| CHASE (THE) NAT’L BANK OF | COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 


| 


| 


fe 


| 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pine St. corner of Nassau (15) 
NY 1-1010 Hanover 2-6000 


LAYBAUGH (BLAIR F.) & CO. 

72 Wall St. +5) 

NY 1-2178 Whitehall 

Blair F. Claybaugh 
(on war duty) 

George Dedrick 

Richard Shipman 


3-0550 








S. WEINBERG & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS ASSN. 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-7830 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-2763 


Render a brokerage service 
in all Unlisted Securities 
for Banks and Dealers. 





i 


| 
| 


1 Wall St. 
NY 1-2642 


(>) 
Whitehall 3-4794 


Senge 
Sees 


ae * 
~*~ ex x » 
ERS 


'D’ASSERN & 


1 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1073 Whitehall 4-5290 


Joseph F. Guiton 


CO. 

20 Pine St. (5) 

NY 1-983 Hanover 2-4562 

H. Walter Mewing 
(Continued on page 1094) 


OUR BUSINESS AS DEALERS AND 


BROKERS 


IN CANADIAN SECURITIES 


WAS ESTABLISHED 55 YEARS AGO 


VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 


WE OFFER A COMPLETE CANADIAN 
FINANCIAL SERVICE TO UNITED 
STATES DEALERS AND INVESTORS 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET-NEW YORK 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 








HENRY B. BOLAND 
RICHARD F. SAFFIN 
WILLIAM H. BOLAND 





STATE 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION BONDS 


NEW JERSEY 
MUNICIPALS 





52 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Boland, Saffin & Co. 


Established 1920 


TELEPHONE 
WHITEHALL 3-3414 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 





MONTREAL 
LONDON, ENG. 


WINNIPEG 
VICTORIA 




















Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Brokers and Dealers in all 
Corporate Issues 


GORDON GRAVES & Co. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitehall 4-5770 


New York State Municipals 


ALL ISSUES 


Teletype NY 1-17 












UNDERWRITERS 





RALEIGH, N. C. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS IN 


Railroad + Public Utility - Industrial 
Bonds and Stocks 


J-G:WHITE & COMPANY jet system 


Telephone 
Pt INCORPORATED Teletype 
2-9300 37 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 NY 1-1815 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


In association with 


Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















New York Phone REctor 2-0150 





Essential Facts 


on New Jersey Municipals 
included in our monthly publication 


“The New Jersey Municipal Bond Market’’ 


A copy will be mailed regularly upon request 


J.B. HANAUER & CO. 


1180 Raymond Blvd., Newark. 2, N. J. 
Telephone Mitchell 2-4995 


Chicago Correspondents: 
STRAUSS BROTHERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Bell TWX - NE 370 























” 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 1093) | 
de WILLERS (C. E.) & 
COMPANY 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-2361 Rector 


2-7634 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Walter F. Saunders 
A. E. Oxley 
Norman C, Single 
John M. Macdonald 
John C. Calef 


i DUNNE & CO. 


Chester E. de Willers 


DICKSON (R. 8S.) & CO., INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-266 Hanover 2-6213 





|du PONT (FRANCIS L) & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-815 
Bowling Green 9-1420 
William A. Curry | 


| 
| 


25 Broad St. (4) 

NY 1-956 Whitehall 
Frank Dunne 

J. William Kumm 


3-0272 


1 Wall St. (5) 

NY 1-1181 

Bowling Green 9-6000 
Clifton B. Smith 
Frank D. Barrett 
Harold Noke 


DOMINION (THE) SECURITIES EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


CORPORATION 
40 Exchange Piace (5) 
NY 1-702 Whitehall 4-8161 


| 
| 


15 Broad St. (5) 
NY 1-752 
Bowling Green 9-3100 


ADVERTISEMENT 


D. Fred Barten 

Charles F. Preller 

Fred W. Preller 

Matthew J. McCabe 

Henry S. Bartold 
ERNST & CO. 

120 Broadway (5) 

NY 1-1137 Cortlandt 7-5600 

Max Barysh 

Murray L. Barysh 
FAROLL (JOSEPH) & CO. 

29 Broadway (6) 

Whitehall 3-1417 

Geraid F, Monahan 


FARR & CO. 
120 Wall St. (5) 
Hanover 2-9612 


FEIBLEMAN (T. J.) & CO. 
41 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-493 
Bowling Green 9-4432 








IN 


DEALERS AND BROKERS 


Over the Counter Securities 


SINCE 1888 





63 Wall Street 





FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-897 


| §. L. Feibleman 


| FIRST (THE) BOSTON CORP. 
100 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-417 Rector 2-2600 
Clifford H. Channell 
Edward H. Ladd, 3rd 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 
70 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-2425 Hanover 2-7793 
George A. Searight 


' FITZGERALD & COMPANY 
40 Wall St. (5) 

NY 1-2073 Whitehall 3-9060 
J. George Frings 

Wm. D. O’Connor 

| «Alfred F. Tisch 


FOX (P. F.) & CO. 
| 120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-944 Rector 2-7760 








P. Fred Fox 


| 
| 





| 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 
61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-2288 Whitehall 4-3344 
Joseph S. Nye 
Philip H. Ackert 
James F. Colthup 
Frederick R. Eisele 
Howard G. Patterson 


GERTLER, STEARNS & 
COMPANY 
49 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-926 Hanover 2-8333 
John H. Gertler 


JOLDSCHMIDT, SAM’L 
25 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2-96590 


GOLDWATER (L. J.) & CO. 
39 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1203 Hanover 2-8970 
Leo J. Coldwater 
Isadore Frank 
Arnold J. Wechsler 


GOODBODY & CO. 
115 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-672 Barclay 7-0100 


Thoms A. Larkin 
James Cleaver 
John J. O’Mara 
Frank J. Orlando 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
7 Hanover Square (5) 
Whitehall 4-5420 


GRAVES (GORDON) & CO. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-17 Whitehall 4-5770 


John J. Meyers, Jr. 


GREENE AND COMPANY 
37 Wall St. (5) 





NY 1-1126 Hanover 2-4850 








| UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
STOCKS and 





Trading Markets in 


RAILROAD 
WATER 
BONDS 





ELECTRIC ISSUES 





ASSOCIATED GAS and 
| 
| 


G. A. SAXTON 


70 PINE ST. -:- 


WHitehall 4-4970 





& CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 5 


Teletypes 1-609 & 1-610 











» 





Pease 


DEALERS 








111 Broadway 
BArclay 7-0570 


F.H. KOLLER & CO., INc. 


Established 1925 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


WHOLESALERS 


| SITUATIONS SUITABLE FOR 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


BUYERS OF BLOCKS OF SECURITIES 


— TRADERS 





New York 6, N.Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1026 




















— 


COMPREHENSIVE 
AND 





Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 











We Offer a 


INVESTMENT 


DEALER SERVICE 


ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
including 
PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD—INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN—MUNICIPAL 


We Are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletypes 
NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 














39 BROADWAY 
Telephone 
Digby 4-3122 





JOSEPH McMANUS & CO. 


Members 
New York Curb Exchange 
| Chicago Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 6 
Teletype 
NY 1-1610 














| ADVERTISEMENT 


Irving A. Greene 
William F. Thompson 


HARDY & CO. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-733 Digby 4-78009 
Kenneth Roome 
Hugh Kilmer 
W. F. Webster 
Rene J. Cook 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO., ING 
63 Wall St. (5) ‘ 
NY 1-600 
Bowling’ Green 9-5000 


HATCH (FREDERIC H.) & CO. 
INC. ° 
63 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-897 Whitehall 4-2400 


HAUPT (IRA) & CO. 
111 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1920 Rector 2-3100 


Harry J. Peiser 
Milton F. Lewis 
William G. Carrington, Jr. 


HAY, FALES & CO. 
71 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-61 Bowling Green 9-7027 
Theodore Wechsler 


HELBIG (BARON G.) & CO. 
60 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2-8457 
Baron G. Helbig 


HENTZ (i1.) & CO. 
60 Beaver St. (4) 
NY 1-999 
Bowling Green 9-8420 


Allen F. Moore 


HERZFELD & STERN 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1059 Hanover 


Emanuel Koerner 


HIRSCH & CoO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-210 Hanover 2-0600 


Maurice Meyer, Jr. 
Julius D. Brown 


HOIT, ROSE & TROSTER 
74 Trinity Place (6) 
NY 1-375 
Bowling Green 9-7400 


Edwin L. Tatro i 


HOLSAPPLE & CO. 
30 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-221 Digby 4-4960 | 
John P. Gahan 
Charles E. Klein , 
John W. Fianigan \ 


HUFF, GEYER & HECHT 
67 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2875 Whitehall 3-0782 


George Geyer 

George L. Collins 

Wilbur Krisam 

John Butler 

Fred O. Cloyes 

R. H. Warren | 


HUGHES & TREAT 
40 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1448 
Bowling Green 9-4613 { 


Hugh J. Devlin 


HUNTER & CO. 

| 42 Broadway (4) 

NY 1-110 Whitehall 4-2968 
Wellington Hunter 


HUTTON (E. F.) & COMPANY 
61 Broadway (6) 
| NY 1-1675 Whitehall 4-2100 
|HUTTON (W. E.) & CO. 
14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-560 Rector 2-3300 
W. T. Maddox, Jr. 
INGALLS & SNYDER 


| 

| 100 Broadway (5) 
| Cortlandt 7-6800 
| 


2-8646 

































D. Howard Brown 


JOHNSON (R. H.) & CO. 
64 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1262 Hanover 2-0800 


| JOSEPHTHAL & CO. 

| 120 Broadway (5) 

NY 1-319 Rector 2-5000 
Lewis H. Serien 


JOYCE, KUEHNi:R & CO. 
29 Broadway (6) 2 
NY 1-2236 Digby 4-5544 













(Continued on page 1095) 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


Bond Traders Club of 


Portland, Oreg. 





Sm 





Edgar M. Adams John G. Galbraith | 
President: Edgar M. Adams, E. M. 
Adams & Co.; Vice-President: | 
John G. Galbraith, John Galbraith | 
& Co.; Secretary-Treasurer: Dan | 
V. Bailey, Foster & Marshall. | 


o—— — 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 1094) 


William H. Joyce 
Hanns E. Kuehner 


JUNGER (S. H.) CO. 


40 Exchange Place (5) 
NY 11-1779 Digby 4-4832 


Samuel H. Junger 


KEIPER AND ZIMM 


30 Broad St. (5) 
Whitehall 4-4950 
Henry J. Keiper 
Rudolph W. Zimm 


KIDDER (A. M.) & CO. 


1 Wail St. (5) 
NY 1-1310 Digby 4-2525 


William C. Mueller, Jr. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


17 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-193 Hanover 2-8900 


James F. Kelly 


KING & KING 


KOBBE, GEARHART & CO., INC. 


40 Exchange Place (5) 

NY 1-423 Hanover 2-2772 
Martin I, King 

Samuel H. King 

Casper Rogers 


45 Nassau St. (5) 

NY 1-576 Rector 2-3600 
Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr. 
George W. Hoffmann 

Earl Hooper 

Zoltan Salkay 


KOLLER (F. H.) & CO., INC. 


111 Broadway (6) 

NY 1-1026 Barclay 7-0570 
Frank H. Koller, Jr. 
William G. Riley 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


120 Broadway (5) 

NY 1-1248 Barclay 7-3500 
L. A. Gibbs 

W. T. Schmidt . 
C. W. Williams 

S. F. Beswick 


LEBENTHAL & CO. 


135 Broadway (6) 

NY 1-2272 Rector 2-1737 
Louis S. Lebenthal 
Leroy Klein 


LUCKHURST & CO. 


MARKS (LAURENCE M.) & CO. 


MASTERSON (FRANK C.) & CO. 





40 Exchange Place (5) 

NY 1-1825 Hanover 2-0270 
Herbert Singer 

Bob Mackie 

Herbert Lax 

Irving Wasserman 

Gerald F. Kane 

Jules Bean 


49 Wall St. (5) 
NY- 1-344 Hanover 2-9500 
Charles M. Zingraf 


64 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1140 Hanover 2-9470 
Frank C. Masterson 

Joseph C. Eagan 





ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


Benj. H. VanKeegan Capt. Graham W. Walker 


George V. Leone Louis E. Walker 


Harold J. Pollack ‘NATIONAL (THE) CITY BA 
Bo NATIONAL (THE) CITY BANK 
McLAL GHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS | OF acer YORK 
1 Wall St. (5) | 55 Wall St. (15) 
NY 1-2155 Hanover 2-1355 | NY 1-8 
John F. McLaughlin | Bowling Green 9-1000 
Frank J. Brady 
Alvin J. Delaire 
Frank Kane | 


NEWBURGER, LOEB & CO. 
40 Wall St. (5) 


McMANUS (JOSEPH) & CO. NY 1-2033 Whitehall 4-6300 
39 Broadway (6) | David Goldstein 
NY 1-1610 Digby 4-3122 Harold F. Rees 
Joseph V. McManus 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORP. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-584 Barclay 7-5660 


Michael J. Heaney 
Walter V. Kane 


Chas. K. Marsico 
John M. Mayer 
Thos. J. McGahan 
Walter J. Murphy 
Eugene Stark 
Robert A. Teorpie 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, Allen Broemhali 
FENNER & BEANE <aiiauian. Shen 
70 Pine St. (5) Otto H. Steindecker 
NY 1-1264 Whitehall 4-1212 
J. S. Duga O'CONNELL & JANARELI 


120 Broadway (5) 

NY 1-2860 Rector 2-7640 
Joseph Janareli 

Homer O’Connell 


O’KANE, JR. (JOHN J.) & CO. 


Frank R. Verian 


MITCHELL & COMPANY 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-1227 Worth 2-4230 
Irving L. Feltman 
Cornelius B. Sheridan 
Alfred I. Abelow 


42 Broadway (4) 

NY 1-1525 Digby 4-6320 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. 
Philip C. Kuilman, Jr. 
Harry D. Casper 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & 


Kenneth V. Leibert Py ary A ve 
o roa ° 
MOORE (FRANK C.) CO. NY 1-1600 Hanover 2-5540 


42 Broadway (4) 
Whitehall 3-9784 


NATIONAL QUOTATION 
BUREAU INCORPORATED 
46 Front St. (4) 
NY 1-1900 Whitehall 3-4200 


Harry L. Arnold 
Ernest A. Dahlgren 
Ernest N. Robb 
Gustav J. Grindel 
George Brooks 
David J. Lewis 








ADVERTISEMENT 


PURCELL (EDWARD A.) & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & 


RUST 65 Broadway (6) 
61 Broadway (6) NY 1-1919 Whitehall 4-8120 
NY 1-310 Digby 4-4933 Ralph T. Dimpel 


John J. Laver 
QUINCEY (CHAS. E.) & CO. 
| 25 Broad St. (4) 

Hanover 2-4410 

Frank A. Pavis 


Wm. H. Pflugfelder 


PITFIELD (W. C.) & CO., INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1979 Hanover 
Irving P. Grace 


PIZZINI (B. W.) & CO., INC. 
25 Broad St. (4) 

NY 1-1063 | 
Bowling Green 9-6400 ' 
B. Winthrop Pizzini } 
W. Gurden Halsey 
Wilfred G. Conary, Jr. 


PULIS, DOWLING & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2-6286 

Henry R. Schmitt 


2-8770 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-635 Rector 2-8600 
Edward I. Becker 
James A. Donnelly, Jr. 
Joseph V. Farrell 


ROBINSON (FREDERICK 8S.) & 
CoO., INC. 
52 William St. (5) 
NY 1-905 Hanover 2-1282 


(Continued on page 1096) 





Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














a — 





> 


Our 
“Special Situations” 


We extend the 


complete facilities of our 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


TRADING Department 
DEPARTMENT 
to is maintained for the accumu- 


lation or placement of large 
blocks of Over - the - Counter 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


Orders executed 
on a commission basis. 














SreenenVompany 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
37 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Tel. HAnover 2-4850 


Teletype Bids & Offerings at our expense 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE—NY 1-1126 & 1127 




















Compliments of 


BENDIX, LUITWEILER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 























Frank ¢. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 














ROGGENBURG & € 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Brokers and Dealers 


RAILROAD BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Specializing in 
All Foreign Bonds & Stocks 


FOREIGN BOND COUPONS 
FOREIGN BOND SCRIP 


29 BROADWAY -- NEW. YORK 6 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-3840 Bell Teletype: NY 1-1928 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


'SAMMON (J. F.) & CO. 
2 Rector St. (6) 
NY 1-1388 
Bowling Green 9-3575 


John F. Sammon 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 1095) 


Herbert T. Redmond 
Edgar K. Sheppard 


ROGGENBURG & CO. 
29 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1928 Whitehall 3-3840 
Harry F. Rogzenburg 
Stanley L. Roggenburg 
Howard R. Bouton 


70 Pine St. (5) 
Carl Stolle 
Arthur W. Bertsch 
Frank W. Warner 
Walter R. Johnson 
Leslie Barbier 


ROLLINS (E. H.'& SONS, INC. 
40 Wall St. ‘9) 


NY 1-490 Wh:itehall 4-4860 
George W. Kirtland 

H. Fraser Gurley 

Allan Kadell 

Frank E. Mulligan 

George D. Doherty 


SELIGMAN, LUBETKIN 
INC. 
41 Broad St. (4) 


NY 1-592 Hanover 2-2100 


SAXTON (G. A.) & CO., INC. 
NY 1-609 Whitehall 4-4970 


& CO 








DEALERS and BROKERS in 


Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad 
BONDS and STOCKS 





e 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5 
Teletype—NY 1-1843 


Telephone—WhHitehall 3-1223 





| 























O’CONNELL & JANARELI 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Telephone REctor 2-7640 Teletype NY 1-2860 


Railroad Mortgage & Terminal Bonds 
Railroad Guaranteed Stocks 
Industrial Stocks 









| SHEPARD, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| 

| Adrian A. Frankel 
Lloyd E. Lubetkin 

| Edward W. Russell 


| SHASKAN & CO. 


National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| STARK WEATHER & CO. 

| 111 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1061 Rector 2-3860 
George V. Hunt 


| STOLTZ 


40 Exchange Place (5) (C. E.) CO. 
NY 1-953 Digby 4-4950 | 25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-2532 Hanover 2-1762 


Joseph Schrank 
Herman Wallach 


Charles E. Stoltz 
| STR. AUSS BROS. 


SCOTT & CO. 
| 44 Wall St. (5) 32 Broadway (4) 
| NY 1-1862 NY 1-832 Digby 4-8640 


»| SHERMAN (L. 


| 





Bowling Green 9-0040 
Irving Gersten 


9.) & CO. 
30 Pine St. (5) 

NY 1-2218 Whitehall 4- 
Lee Sherman 

Irving Stein 


| SHIELDS & COMPANY 
44 Wali St. (5) 
NY 1-1052 Whitehall 3-5300 


William T. Erickson 


7970 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway (6) 

NY 1-1942 Digby 4-2370 
Sidney A. Siegel 

Nathan A. Krumholz 
Bernard Weissman 


| 
|SMITH (HART) & CO. 


52 William St. (5) 

NY 1-395 Hanover 2-0980 
Wm. Hart Smith 

William Eiger 

Joseph P. Simmons 


STAMM (A. L.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
Rector 2-6800 


Harry Rosenbaum 
Walter Wohleking 


Abraham Strauss 

Arthur V. Burian 

Joseph F. Donadio 
(In Service) 

Robert Strauss 

William V. Frankel 
(In Service) 


STRYKER & BROWN 
50 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1582 Hanover 2-3970 


Elbridge H. Smith 


STUBNER & CO. 
60 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-325 Hanover 2-8660 


Harry S. Courtney 


THORNTON & CO. 
60 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2260 Hanover 2-9340 


Charles J. Thornton 


TRASK (SPENCER) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-5 Hanover 2-4300 


Charles F. Bryan 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 
74 Trinity Place (6) 
NY 1-376 Hanover 2- 
Willis M. Summers 
James Currie, Jr. 


2400 





Milton Pinkus 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members 
New York Security Dealers Association 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
Foreign Exchange Brokers Association of N. ¥. 


et cee Trading Markets in All 
IVE Over-the-Counter Issues 


We invite Out-of-Town Dealer and 
Distributor inquiries on any Unlisted Security 
— OUT-OF-TOWN ’PHONES — 


BUFFALO ROCHESTER SYRACUSE 
Enterprise 6109 Enterprise 6170 Enterprise 6170 





a, 





ADVERTISEMENT 



























James I. Brennan 
Oliver J. Troster 


TRUST COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
115 Broadway (15) 
Barclay 7-1300 
| UNDERWRITERS TRUST Co. 
| 50 Broadway (4) 
Digby 4-3883 


UNION SECURITIES CORPO- 
RATION 
65 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-2086 Hanover 2-4800 
James A. Sandbach 
Gustave J. Schlosser 


UNTERBERG (C. E.) & CO. 
61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1666 
Bowling Green 9-3565 
Clarence E. Unterberg 
Thomas Greenberg 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 
72 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1499 Hanover 2 


E. Everett Van Tuyl 
Richard F. Abbe, Jr. 
H. J. Lacy 


VILAS & HICKEY. 
49 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-911 Hanover 2-7900 


WECK (ALBERT H.) CO. 
60 Wall St. (5) 
Digby 4-6994 
Alberi H. Weck 


WEINBERG (S.) & CO. 
60 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2763 Whitehall 3-7830 
Samuel Weinberg 


WERTHEIM & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-1693 Rector 2-2300 


Stanley M. Waidron 
Edwin J. Markham 


WHITE (J. G.) & CO., INC. 
37 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1815 Hanover 2-9300 


WIEN (M. 8S.) & CO. 
40 Exchange Place (5) 
NY 1-1397 Hanover 2-8780 
Melville S. Wien 
Joseph J. Lann 


-6622 











WITKOWSKI (JOHN) & CO. 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1211 Hanover 2-4994 






John Witkowski 


WOOD, GUNDY & CoO., INC. 
14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-920 Cortlandt 7-6080 


Allison W. Marsland 








CINCINNATI 
Enterprise 4000 


PITTSBURGH 
WZ 10808 


DETROIT 
Enterprise 6089 


ST. LOUIS 
Enterprise 8800 





Norfolk, Va. 


AYCOCK & COMPANY 





40 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Telephone: HAnover 2-2772 


NEW YORK 5. N. 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-423 


Y. 














DOMESTIC ana FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 









M.S. WIEN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 


Telephone HAnover 2-8780 Teletype NY 1-1397 











———— - a ee 


—? nit: To - ——— aT 





TRADING MARKETS 


LUCKHURST & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers’ Assn. 


60 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 




















Royster Bldg. (10) 
NF 282 2-6301 


| 

| Henry Isaacs 

| Orlando, Fla. 
| 

| 

| 


CRUMMER (THE) COMPANY, 


INC. 
lst Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
OR 81 2-3101 


| LEEDY, WHEELER & CO. 
Florida Bank Bldg. 
OR 10 5161 


Loomis C. Leedy 
F. Monroe Alleman 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
BARNES & LOFLAND 

' 1420 Chestnut St. (2) 

| PH 347 Rittenhouse 0730 
_ Walter K. Barnes 


|BATTLES & COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 184 Pennypacker 9500 


E. Arnold Service 


BELL (W. H.) & CO., INC. 
| 1500 Walnut St .(2) 
PH 16 Pennypacker 8328 
Benjamin A. Brooks 
Edward J. Caughlin 
Randolph C. Fernon 
Joseph E. Morley 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 1096) 
BIOREN & CO. 

1508 Wainut St. (2 

PH 574 Pennypacker 9400 

Russell M. Doits 

Thomas B. Krug 

Frank L. Whitley 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St. (3) 
PH 30 Pennypacker 
Harold F. Scattergood 
J. Fred Underwood 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 
1529 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 265 Rittenhouse 4488 
Almon L. Hutchinson 
John F. Weller 
Walter D. Fixter 


BUTCHER & SHERRERD 
1500 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 4 Pennynacker 2700 


Edward W. Kling 
George S. Burgess 

James J. McAtee 

Wm. J. Nichols 

Albert H. Fenstermacker 


BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND COM- 
PANY, INCORPORATED 
Stock Exchange Bldg. (2) 
PH 73 Rittenhouse 3717 


J. Gentry Daggy 
Al Willis 


CLARK (E. W.) & CO. 
Locust at 16th St. (2) 
PH 430 Kingsley 4000 


John M. Flynn, 2nd 
Charles C. Bradly 


COLLOM, RAFFEL & CO. 
Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Bldg. (9) 
PH 37 Pennypacker 7930 
Charles W. Collom 
William Raffel 


DAWKINS, WATERS & CoO., 
INC. 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
Locust 1333 


Charles J. Campbell 


DeHAVEN & TOWNSEND, 
CROUTER & BODINE 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
Locust 6770 


Joseph O. Barnes 


DICK (LEWIS C.) CO. 
1420 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 205 Pennypacker 1787 


Alfred M. Dick 
Hilda Williams 


DOLPHIN & CO. 
Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Bldg. (9) 
PH 299 Pennypacker 4646 
Leo M. Dolphin 
Walter H. Schumann 
Freeman H. Grant 


DOUGHERTY (A. WEBSTER) & 
COMPANY 
1421 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 70 Rittenhouse 2580 
Elwood S. Roninson 
George H. Wyckoff 


FITCH (E. M.) & CO., INC. 
S. E. Cor. 15th & Locust Sts.(2) 
Pennypacker 8700 
Francis M. Roberts, Jr. 


FOGARTY, FRANK J. 
Commercial Trust Bldg. (2) 
PH 426 Rittenhouse 0172 


GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
213 S. Broad St. (7) 
PH 591 Pennypacker 0534 
Bernard H. Tobias 


GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
1421 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 292 Locust 1100 
Wallace H. Ranyan 
Wm. F. Mills 


HALL, TATTERSALL & CO. 
225 S. 15th St. (2) 


PH 428 Pennypacker 5360 
Frank A. Kates 


HARPER & TURNER, INC. 
1411 Walnut St. (2) 
Rittenhouse 6200 
M. Wm. Goodman 


HECKER & CO. 


iberty Trust Bldg. (7) 
~ Pruce 7200 
Raymond T. Allen 


8200 


—~ 


Aull 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HOPKINS (JOHN G.) & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 39 Pennypacker 
John G. Hopkins 
Richard W. Heward 

HOPPER, SOLIDAY & CO. 
1420 Walnut St. (2) 

PH 593 Pennypacker 4075 
John Gibson, Jr. 
Joseph A. McNamee 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg. (7) 
Locust 6226 
Norman A. Lafferty 


LILLEY & CO. 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
PH 366 Rittenhouse 2324 


William Lilley, Jr. 


MILLER 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 84 Pennypacker 1570 
R. Conover Miller 


George S. Compton 
Elwood W. Miller 


MONTGOMERY, SCOTT & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
Pennypacker 7400 
Harry S. Maneely 


NASH (H.N.) & CO. 
1421 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 257 Locust 1477 


Harold N. Nash 
Frederick S. Fischer 


3600 


NEWBOLD’S (W. H.) SON & CU. 


1517 Locust St. (2) 
PH 44 Pennypacker 1234 


James H. Lescure 
Alfred W. Tryder 
William J. McCullen 


NEWBURGER & HANO 
1419 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 306 Locust 6200 


Wm. McC. Schreiner 
Samuel Blaustein 
Edward Ciszek 
Alfred S. Knapp 

E. Walton Lizhtcap 


(E. W. & R. C.) & CO. 


| ADVERTISEMENT 


‘'' PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
FOR INSURANCES ON 
LIVES & GRANTING 
ANNUITIES 

15th & Chestnut Sts. 

PH 222 Spruce 7000 

J. L. Keyser 


(1) 


Packard Bldg. 

PH 375 Rittenhouse 

Harry L. Heffelfinger 

Samuel K. Phillips, Jr. 

Edward J. Pzxwrillips 
(In Service) 


RAKESTRAW, BETZ & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
Kingsley 3311 
Fred C. Phillis 

RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & 

KERNER, INC. 
1518 Locust St. (2) 
PH 63 Pennypacker 2800 


Edmund J. Davis 
Russell W. Schaffer 


(2) 
1700 


1528 Walnut St. (2) 

PH 268 Pennypacker 0100 
Henry B. Warner 

Charles L. Wallingford 
Edward J. Jennings 

B. Newton Barber 


SCHMIDT, POOLE & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 538 Kingsley 0650 


John T. Pairman 
SHERIDAN, BOGAN CO. 


1616 Walnut St. (3) 
Kingsley 4400 


William Ward, 3rd 
Walter R. Moyer ° 


SMITH (E. W.) CO. 
Lewis Tower (2) 
PH 25 Pennypacker 8383 


Joseph Markman 
SNYDER (GEO. E.) & CO. 


Stock Exchange Bldg. (2) 
PH 220 Rittenhouse 0308 


Thomas J. Love 





PHILLIPS (SAMUEL K.) & CO. 


ROLLINS (E. H.) & SONS, INC. 






































30 PINE ST., N. Y. C. 
Whitehall 4-7970 


| L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 


113 HUDSON ST. 1 
JERSEY CITY 2, N, 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-2218 | 











ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 
STROUD & CO., INC. WHITTAKER (ROBERT L.) & 
123 S. Broad St. (9) co. 
PH 286 Pennypacker 7330 1420 Walnut St. (2) 
R. Victor Mosley Kingsley 2963 
John K. Ruckdeschel Robert L. Whittaker 
Thomas F. O’Rourke 
Frank J. Laird WOOD, JR. (A. C.) & CO. 
Michael J. Rudolph 325 Chestnut St. (6) 
ee ee - Lombard 7600 
usse . Ergood, Jr. . . 
L. Wister Randolph Marguerite A. Campbell 
John R. Hunt ‘ 
‘ WOODCOCK, McLEAR & CO. 
Robert J. Campbell | 1518 Walnut St. (2) 
SUPLEE, sEATMAN & CO.,INC.| PH 197 Pennypacker 8916 
220 S. 16th St. (2) | ) 
PH 242 Kingsley 1343 | a 
William Z. Suplee |YARNALL & CO. 
Pope Yeatman | 1528 Walnut St. (2) 
Ethan G. Zuber ' PH 22 Pennypacker 0300 
TAGGART (CHARLES A.) & CO. Harry B. Snyder 
1500 Walnut St. (2) Herbert V. B. Gallagher 
Kingsley 1716 Samuel K. Kennedy 
John E. Nash YORK (WARREN W.) & CO. 
Land Title Bldg. (10) 
bag ae Be a ty rg & CO. PH 556 Rittenhouse 9393 
5 $ te . 
PH 492 Locust 4110 Paul C. Fredericks, Jr. 
Lawrence J. Colfer (Continued on page 1098) 
; ESTABLISHED 1887 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4 
| 
| 
Trading Markets In 
RAILROADS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS 
Chit ald & on 
ger mpany 
40 Wall Street, New York 5 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-2073 Telephone—Whitehall 3-9060 
Direct Wire to DRAPER SEARS & CO., BOSTON ! 























120 BROADWAY - 


Mitchell s Company 


| Tel. WOrth 2-4230 « Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 

















R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





64 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 

Boston Philadelphia 

Albany Washington, D. C. Buffalo 

Syracuse Troy Pittsburgh 

Dallas Wilkes Barre Springfield Baltimore 
Woonsocket 


We are specialists in the retail investment field. 
Our retail salesmen in 10 states enable us 
to distribute, among real investors, large blocks 
of attractively situated bonds and_ stocks. 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT f ADVERTISEMENT 
oe inue: ron ace f I -; - N ’ a f -PETERSEN & ow. Henry M. Cook Fred S. Kelly A 
Continued from page 1097) ae SCHMIDT-BUSCH cae Sf nak Hirer hy Dempsey | F. Howard White 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. (2) 1811 South Broadway (4) Robert M. Guion | STIX & CO. 

REED, LEAR & CO. Garfield 2113 SL 46 Central 7250 Andrew S. ante ‘ | 509 Olive St. (1) 
Grant Bldg. (19) 7. Joseph G. Petersen Chapin S. Newhar SIL 80 Garfield 0514 
PG 482 Atlantic 0881 John F. Zaegel B. L. Schlueter SL 3 é 
William ty veay m EDWARDS (A. G.) & SONS Richard J. Steube Edwin R. Walidemer 

- og pid IN AWN Sk . 09 N. 8th St. (1) ichar . Wals! 
Dunbar B. Abell WRSNRAN, KINSELLA & CO. 409 it Ber tat ids reinsert fo: 6 ou | TAUSSIG, DAY. & CO., INC. 
. ‘ é live St. (2) Se aie PELTASON, TENENBAUM CO. 506 Olive St. (1 
Pontiac, Mich. Chestnut 6111 eyeter haga em Bldg. (2) ST, a ge Be RY, 1791 
. . i ‘ raww ‘ ran ami 86 Centra 26 cia 
PROTIVA (W. HL.) ¢ OMFANS Emmet J. Brennan Sects tee SL 486 Central 9626 Garfield J. Taussig 
a aa J. Reid Kinsella James E. Newell Paul E. Peltason Elmer F. Barkau 
oY 7 (14) W. G. Redman gg 4 A agi Herbert H. Frahm 
pedo DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. A. B. Tilghman os. S. Fischer ; ‘- 
Clarence J. Nephler, Jr. arr Ww ALKER (G. _ & CO. 
Rancho A. Purteuter 407 North 8th St. 1) FRIEDMAN, BROKAW & SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY | 200°) ocust St. (1) 
- SL 144 Garfield 0727 SAMISH Landreth Bldg. (2) SL 84 Centrai 083 
St. Louis, Mo. Jerome F. Tegeler 711 St. Charles St. (1) SL 456 Garfield 0225 | | eis Oe, Stanton 
BANKERS BOND & SECURI- Robert A. Waish SL 387 Garfield 5258 Gordon Scherck Rudolph Graf 
TIES CO. R. Emmet Byrne Morris M. Moss Henry J. Richter | Joseph F. Hahn 
418 Olive St. (2) Herman J. Zinger Wm. Stix Friedman Charles W. Halin James B. Pathe 
Central 4045 Clarence F. Blewer Robert C. Lesser Irwin R. Harris E. K. Hagemann 
Ray C. Bond Timothy F. Dempsey William H. Hartnett SEMPLE, JACOBS & CO., INC. Clarence J. Maender 
=a = J. H. Heller 408 Olive St. (2) Edward Holstein 
===——SS — —$—$——> HARVEY, KLEIN & CO., INC. Main 0634 | Edward Havertick 
320 N. Fourth St. (2) John Isaacs | Roy W. Jordan 
SL 67 Central 8116 Mel M. Taylor WHITE & COMPANY 
Elmer B. Klein SIMON (I. M.) & CO. Mississippi Valley Tr. Bldg. (1) 

























OVER - THE - COUNTER 
| SECURITIES 


* 


FRANK C. MOORE CO. 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHITEHALL 3-9784-5-6 





Teletype NY 1-2628 




















BOwling Green 9-3575 





Dealers in 


BRITISH SECURITIES | 





| DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
| MINING ISSUES 


J. F. SAMMON & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


TWO RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6 





Teletype NY 1-1388 


315 N. 4th St. (2) 
SL 288 Central 3350 
Louis Barklage 
Rudolph Rubert 
Elvin K. Popper 
Michael J. Sestric 


McCOURTNEY-BRECKENRIDGE 
& CO. 

Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. (2) 

SL 469 Central 5730 


Albert E. Beyer 
METROPOLITAN ST. LOUWIS CO. 


718 Locust St. (1) 
SL 499 Central 8250 


John B. McHugh 
NEWHARD, COOK & CO. 


4th & Olive Sts. (2) 
SL 152 Central 5585 


Herbert D. Condie, Jr. 


314 N. Broadway (2) 
SL 392 Garfield 1980 


Louis J. Nicolaus 
John J. Niemoeller 
Bert H. Horning 

E. Wm. Darmstatter 
Herman Brocksmith 





STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO., INC. 


SL 477 Central 0282 


Julian M. White 
George M. White 
Theodore C. Honig 
Max Kaplan 

Hiram Neuwoehner 
Walter C. Engman 


WIBBING (0. H.) & CO. 
319 North Fourth St. (2) 
SL 158 Central 8830 


Russell Gooding 


San Antonio, Tex. 








LISTED SECURITIES 


traded advantageously 





OVER - THE - COUNTER 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


A. O. VAN SUETENDAEL & CO. 


Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


SERVING DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


20 S. Broadway, Yonkers 2, N. Y. YOnkers 3-0355 
New York City—MArble 7-9667 Bell Teletype—Yonkers 2318 


/RUSS & COMPANY 
| South Texas Bank Bldg. (5) 
| SA 23 Fannin 4324 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FIRST CALIFORNIA CO., INC. 
300 Montgomery St. (20) 
SF 431 Yukon 1551 


John F. Sullivan 
Albert A. Hevvitt 
E. K. Donald 
John F. Egan 
Warren Hansen 
Walter F. Schag 


KAISER & CO. 
Russ Bldg. (4) 





SF 29 Douglas 0773 


























Telephone 
BO 89-4613 


UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
TRADERS 


Over -The - Counter Securities 


HUGHES & TREAT 


40 Wall Street 
New York City 5, N. Y. 





ANALYSTS 


Teletype 
NY 1-1448 














We maintain active markets in 


Central & Southwest Utilities Co. 


7% Preferred Stock 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


THORNTON & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
HAnover 2-9340 


Edwin R. Foley 


ROLLINS (E. Hi.) & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Russ Bldg. (4) 
SF 370 Exbrook 7900 


Thomas W. Price 
'SUTRO & CO. 


407 Montgomery St. (4) 
SF 308 Exbrook 0900 


| Tony Bottari 


| Seattle, Wash. 


FOSTER & MARSHALL 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. (1) 
SE 145 Seneca 0680 


Albert O. Foster 
Sidney J. Sanders 


|GRANDE & CO., INC. 





Hoge Bldg. (4) 








Dealers In 
Over-The-Counter 
Securities 





C. E. STOLTZ CO. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-1762 Teletype—NY 1-2532 




















SE 362 Main 6832 


| Terry Thompson 
“HARTLEY ROGERS & 

| COMPANY 

| 1411 Fourth Avenue Bldg. (1) 
| SE 168 Seneca 2000 


| Jack E. Jones 


| PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

COMPANY 

| Exchange Bldg. (14) 

| SE 187 Seneca 2611 
Josef C. Phillips 
Robert B. Moore 


| BARROW, LEARY & CO. 
515 Market St. (80) 


| 
| 
| Shreveport, La. 
| 
| SH 83 2-8351 
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E The Future of 


(Continued from page 1078) 
small savingS @a@CCUune twsec in- 
terest rate is unimportant, being 
overshadowed by 
of convenience. 

In spite of these logical advan- 
tages of the commercial bank it 
appears that the postal . savings 
system could ent.:ce many depos- 
itors away if a careful compari- 
son were made. It seems 
able that most families do 
weigh all the alternatives, or per- 
haps are not. even aware of the 
precise differences. Traditional 
household behavior patterns may 
account for the fact that the shift 
to postal savings has not yet be- 
come a landslide. 


Original Objectives of the Postal 
Savings System 

In its historical conception the 
postal savings system was a pro- 
gressive piece of legislation and 
met a real need, although private 
banking reform might have met 
this need even better. The first 
postal savings bill was introduced 


into Congress in 1871. Opposition | 
and for | 
over a quarter of a century suc- | 


was vigorous, however, 
cessive proposals were rejected by 
Congress. During this. period 
some 80 bills were discussed and 
discarded. Eight different Post- 
masters-General and several 


Presidents actively promoted the | 


adoption of these plans, but their 

weight of authority, or their po- 

litical power, was insufficient. 
Supporters of the _ proposals 


considerations | 


prob- } 
not | 


Postal Savings 


|}An increase in the total volume 
|of saving was also expected, and 
| many of the arguments sound like 
the modern social security pro- 
/posals. There was a genuine con- 
}cern for.the old age of the work- 
ing class strata. Much of the dis- 
/cussion portrays the hardships of 
/involuntary unemployment, the 
| virtues of thrift, and the evils of 
improvidence. 
'..On both sides of the debate 
i there was recognition of the fact 
|that a more permanent and more 
| Satisfactory solution to these 
}the foreign born to the proper 
}use of existing American savings 
institutions. Like many more re- 
cent enactments this government 
sponsored savings program was a 
more or less temporary attack on 
the current symptoms of economic 
|disorder, having little or no effect 
|on the fundamental causes. 
Another argument of historical 
importance in the development of 
postal savings was the proposition 
that savings institutions were not 
evenly allocated geographically. 
In 1910 there may have been a 
few areas inadequately served by 
banks. Professor Kemmerer has 
| pointed out that at that time there 
| was a population of 8,370 for each 
| bank accepting savings, but only 
1,542 for each post office. There 
were 5.4 post offices to each such 
bank. There were 270 square 
miles of area for each bank, while 
| there was a post office for each 
|50 square miles. A growing tend- 
ency for savings institutions to 


| 


Leonard O. Ritter 


are concentrated 
able. 


Sporadic Growth 


1907 finally gave 





recognized as savings institutions. 
Still more significant is the fact 
that postal savings deposits today 


cities, where banks are also avail- 


Savings System 
The reaction after the panic cf 


Security Traders Association of Connecticut 





John E. Graham 


Frank J. Murray 


Andrew L. Tackus 





Aaron Cook 


President: James P. English, Cooley & Co., Hartford: First Vice-President: George A. Dockham, Hincks 
Bros. & Co., Inc., New Haven; Second Vice-President: Leonard O. Ritter, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, Hartford; Secretary-Treasurer: John E. Graham, Brainard, Judd & Co., Hartford: Governors: Frank 


Murray, Day, Stoddard & Williams; Andrew Tackus, Putnam & Co.; Aaron Cook, Putnam & Co.; and 
Robert Calvert, Tifft Bros. 
































BUFFALO BOLT 


Prospectus Available on Request 


in the larger 


HOTELS STATLER 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 


of the Postal 


the postal sav- 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS 












argued, quite correctly, that there | cluster in the cities was clearly 
were many ignorant and illiterate | discernable. 


ings movement sufficient impetus 
to carry it through both houses of 


DOOLITTLE, SCHOELLKOPF & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Liberty Bank Bldg. 


foreign-born in our nation who 
did not understand our banks and 
therefore distrusted them. These 
immigrants had formed the habit 
of keeping their savings at a post 
office in their home countries. 
Many of the newer immigrants 
were actually sending deposits 


Congressmen from Southern 
;}and Western States held that their 
constituents had no adequate op- 
portunities to use savings banks 
of the kind which had developed 
in the Northern and Eastern sec- 
tions of the country. Their dis- 
cussions quite commonly over- 


Congress. 
established 
operations in 1911. 





mand, 


The organization was 
in 1910, 


and began Bell System Teletype BU 46 


Because of the | 





Buffalo 2, New York 


Private Wires to Tucker, Anthony & Co., & Wertheim & Co., N. Y. C. 
inadequate reserve system PERE BEELER A IEE LP, O° SEC RIE SSE LE ELLE LE LLL ELLE 
ing in 1907 many savings banks 















had found it impossible to meet |}j>———— ; yA cation 
withdrawals of deposits on de- 
and many 










abroad to their home town post 
offices, in which they had great 
faith. In most of the congressional 
bills advocated much stress was 
laid on the principle that deposits 


departments in their local com- 
mercial banks. Insurance com- 
panies had not yet come to be 


looked the availability of savings 


banks had failed. 





(Continued on page 1100) 


commerical | 
Dissatisfaction 

with the existing savings facilities 
became a popular sentiment. This 





were to be made available for in- 
vestment purposes in this country. 

It was believed that an Amer- 
ican postal savings system would 
prevent the hoarding of currency. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NSTA Boosters 


(Continued from page 1098) 


Spartanburg, S. C. * 
LAW (A. M.) & CO. 
Andrews Bldg. 
SPBG 17 152 
Andrew M. Law 


S. F. Cannon 
H. J. Blackford 


Toledo, Ohio . 


| 52 WILLIAM STREET 


Teletype—NY 1-905 _- 


BANK & INSURANCE 
STOCKS 
—o— 


EDGAR K. SHEPPARD 








FREDERICK S. ROBINSON & CO. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-1282 


INDUSTRIALS & MISCELLANEOUS 
SECURITIES 
—o— 


HERBERT T. REDMOND 











COLLIN, NORTON & CO. 
508 Madison Ave. (4) 
TO 190 Adams 6131 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 
BRAWLEY, CATHERS & 
COMPANY 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Bidg. 
Elgin 6438 


McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
Elgin 0161 


MIDLAND SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
Dominion Bank Bldg. 
Adelaide 7936 


Utica, N. Y. 


MOHAWK VALLEY INVESTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
238 Genesee St. (2) 
UT 16 4-3195 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


VAN SUETENDAEL (A. O.) & 
O 








Servicing 
Dealers 
from 
Coast 
to 
Coast 





72 WALL 





Syracuse 


20 S. ‘Broadway (2) 
Yonkers 2318 Yonkers 3-0355 


ial 


Tel. WHitehall 3-0550 


Own Private 


Dealers In 


Over-The-Counter 


Securities 


BLAIR F. CLAYBAUGH & CO. 


Member Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Member New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tele. NY 1-2178 


Harrisburg Pittsburgh 


Miami Beach 
Wire System 


| 
| | ' UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS | 
| 


of 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Special Interest in All Western New York Issues 


Scheellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 


BOwling Green 9-1860 


70 Niagara Street, Buffalo 2 


Washington 8060 




















We Specialize In 


UTICA & CENTRAL NEW 
Securities 


Patent Cereals Co. 

Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 

Utica Hotel Co. 

Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills Inc. 
Utica Knitting Co. 

Utica & Mohawk Valley Ry. Co. 


YORK 


Bossert Company, Inc. 

Duofold Inc. 

Daniel Green Co. 

First Bank & Trust Co. 

Oneida Ltd. 

Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. 
Oneita Knitting Mills 





Information furnished on request. 


MOHAWK VALLEY INVESTING COMPANY, INC. 


238 Genesee Street 





| 
| Bell Teletype UT 16 


UTICA 2, N. Y. 
Telephones 4-3195-6-7 





i: 
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might have brought about some 
rather obviously needed reforms 
banking 
structure and a renewed emphasis 
on free competitive enterprise. In- 
stead, a governmental institution 
was created, and the socialistic 


in the contemporary 


trend was confirmed. 
In its early 


tually reached a 1918 peak of 
$168,000,000 in depositors’ bal- 
ances. After the first World War 


it declined in 


1929 panic gave it new life. Be- 


tween 1929 and 1933 depositcrs’ 
balances increased from $164,000.- 


000 to $1,209,000,000, the greatest 
spurt in the history of postal sav- 
ings. The inflation and popula- 
tion growth of the 1930's did not 
cause a proportionate increase in 
depositors’ balances after 1933. 
By 1939 the total had only reached 
$1,279,000,000. But by May of 1945 
depositors’ balances stood at $2.- 
607,000,000. During the war years 
postal savings deposits have 
doubled. There is reason to ex- 
pect a strong post-war growth at 
the expense of privately owned 
institutions if the law is not 
changed. 


A Modern Evaluation of 
Postal Savings 

The arguments supporting the 
postal savings legislation seem 
very plausible when they dwell 
on the facts about immigrants in 
the working class. But these facts 
have changed today. Our immi- 
gration laws and our educational 
efforts have rapidly reduced the 


years the postal 
savings system grew much slower 
than had been expected. It even- 


volume until the 


Postal Savings 


j postal savings depositors 


stitution. 


have lost any 
may have once possessed. 


mercial banks - safe. 


Annuities, computed at good 
fully regulated life 
companies in every State. War 
bonds and other government se- 
curities are available everywhere. 
It seems clear that the postal 
savings system no longer meets 
a real need. It does, however, 
offer an investment which is be- 
coming increasingly attractive as 
the yield on high grade bonds 
drops lower and lower, forcing 
private institutions to pay lower 
rates on savings deposits. 

The bulk of the postal savings 
receipts was originally invested 
as time deposits in local banks. 
though a special legal reserve for 





liquidity has always been held at 
the Treasury in Washington. This 
required reserve must be in law- 
ful money, and amounts to 5% of 
the total postal savings deposits. 
When funds are offered to selected 
local banks they are required to 
insure such deposits or pledge 
enough approved government se- 





number of unassimilated foreign- 
ers. In 1916 some 60% of the 


curities to guarantee their liquid- 
ity. In addition, they are required 
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were 
foreign born, but at the present 
time native Americans make up 
the major part of the segment of 
the population served by this in- 


The criticisms of the geographic 
allocation of savings institutions 
were less convincing historically, 
and in our modern economy they | 
significance they 
The 
Federal Reserve System, rigorous 
examinations, and Federal Deposit 
Insurance have made our com- 
Insured 
building and loan associations are 
quite common all over the nation. 


rates of interest, are sold by care- 
insurance 
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to pay 242% interest on the aver- 
age daily postal savings funds car- 
ried in time deposits, unless the 
maximum rate set by the super- 


vising authorities is less. Prefer- 
ence is given to banks in the neigh- 
borhood of the post office and to 
members of the Federal Reserve 
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| System. No bank is permitted to 

receive deposits in excess of its 
| capital plus half of its surplus 
| Deposits are to be allocated 
|} among the qualified banks of the 
|community in proportion to th, 
| capital and surplus of each. 

The handling of these deposit: 
was profitable for the banks dur- 
ing the decade of the twenties. 
and as it turned out they wer 
rather glad to have this business. 
There is some historical validit 
to the argument that the posta! 
savings system prevented th. 
hoarding of currency in sugay 
bowls, dresser drawers, and stron< 
boxes. Considerable sums 
money probably came out of hid- 
ing and made their way through 
the safety of postal savings int, 
the productivity of commercia! 
channels. Such hoards would 
never have reached the bank; 
without the aid of the postal say- 
ings system. 

During the banking crisis of the 
early 1930’s many _ depositors 
withdrew their money from the 
banks and put it in postal savings. 
Fortunately the great bulk of this 
outflow was immediately _ re- 
turned to the banks in the form 
of government deposits. Much 
money that would have been 
hoarded was returned to the 
banks by this procedure. The 
postal savings system was thus 
supplementary to the _ existing 
banking structure at one time, and 
not directly competitive with it. 
The situation has been allowed to 
drift into an entirely new rela- 
tionship in recent years. 

In 1931 about 8% of the postal 
savings funds was invested in 
government bonds, and about 86% 
was redeposited in banks. Since 
1933 investment opportunities 
have become so unattractive that 
very few banks have accepted 
such deposits. Furthermore, the 
Roosevelt Administration has al- 
ways needed the postal savings 
receipts to help meet the annual 
Treasury deficits. Accordingly 
the dominant investment of the 
postal savings system has become 
United States securities. The 
Treasury has spent the proceeds 
from the sale of these securities 
on public relief, reflation projects, 
.and the present war effort. If 
postal withdrawals should exceed 
deposits the Treasury will return 
this money out of tax receipts, or 
more probably by borrowing else- 
where. In this respect postal sav- 
ings certificates are just like de- 
fense bonds. It is equally patriotic 
to buy either. 

In 1939 only about 4% was re- 
deposited in banks, and about 
90% was made available for gov- 
ernment spending by the pur- 
chase of government bonds. A 
simplified balance sheet of the 
postal savings system as of June, 
1944, appears as follows: 


Assets— 


Gace ih BONN. 4a $9,000.000 
ee - 1,951,000,000 
Cash reserve funds___----- 135,000,000 


$2,095,000,000 


Liabilities— ) 
Deposits eee 
(oS: uae Se aaa 61,000,000 


$2,095,000,000 
Conclusion 


If there is a genuine renais- 
sance of the spirit of free enter- 
prise, this particular form of gov- 
ernment in business might find 
itself without support. It will be 
increasingly clear to social work- 
ers that postal savings no longer 
meets a real need. Now that the 
war is over government propa- 
ganda efforts may once again be 
directed at the expansion of indi- 
vidual spending. A balanced econ- 
omy with full employment will 
require a vigorous flow of pur- 
chasing power. Pressure selling 
of high interest savings boncs 
will surely cease. At this time the 
political atmosphere might be 
quite receptive to proposals for 
the abandonment of postal sav- 
ings. 
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bauch instead of a steady ebbing 
back to a peace or ante-war basis. 
During the war the labor unions 
everywhere had acquired the 
habit of asking for higher wages 
and for shorter hours of work, and 
as no interruption of industrial 
activities could be permitted 
while the conflict continued (out 
of a fear of the effect upon the 
war), labor largely, in fact almost 
entirely, had its own way. It got 
a shorter day and it got repeated 
increases in wages, this indeed 
being one of the main factors in 
the great rise in prices which at- 
tended the war. 

It is customary for labor union 
organizations to emphasize labor’s 
contribution in winning the war. 
They would have it appear that 
labor made special concessions so 
as to help the Government in the 
prosecution of its great undertak- 
ing. Very few men have seen fit 
to challenge the statement, and it 
is being repeated with such per- 
sistency and frequency that there 
is danger that among the unin- 
formed it may in the course of 
years be accepted as the truth. It 
seems proper, therefore, to state 
here, in a review and analysis of 
the events and developments of 
the war, and the period succeed- 
ing its conclusion, that, so far 
from labor having been especial- 
ly considerate of the needs of the 
Government during the war and 
having refrained from action that 
might interfere with the opera- 
tions of the Government, the pre- 
cise opposite was the case. Indeed 
it would be no exaggeration to say 
that labor indulged in the most 
unconscionable profiteering while 
hostilities were going on and con- 
tinued the practice after the con- 
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flict ceased. Labor, under the 
guidance of labor union officials, 
saw in the war its great oppor- 
tunity and availed of it to the 
limit. It was obvious that the 
Government could not allow in- 
dustrial activities to be inter- 
rupted anywhere, since produc- 
tion had to be stimulated to the 
utmost for the prosecution of the 
war. This was so not merely at 
munition works, but everywhere. 
Government requirements, of 
course, had their ramifications 
everywhere, for the army had to 
be clothed and fed, as well as sup- 
plied with the tools of war, and 
in the present instance an extra 
responsibility rested upon the 
Government in the circumstance 
that the needs of the Powers with 
which the United States was as- 
sociated, needs which this country 
alone could supply, had also to be 
considered. But entirely apart 
from the Government’s direct 
needs, industrial activities had to 
be maintained to their fullest limit 
if the war was to be made a suc- 
cess beyond peradventure. 

The labor leaders were not slow 
to see this and they were gov- 
erned accordingly. By strikes or 
threats of strike, shrewdly based 
upon the knowledge of the in- 
ability of the producer and manu- 
facturer to resist, it being indeed 
self-evident that they would not 
be allowed to resist in view of the 
virtual pledge that every producer 
felt under that output must be 
fully maintained, labor succeeded 
in enforcing. all its demands of 
whatever nature, not only in the 
way of increased wages and re- 
duced hours, but in the way of 
numerous other concessions, all 


(Continued on page 1102) 
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tending to add to the cost of pro- 
ducing. 
and over again. The process was 
repeated many times and always 
with absolute assurance of success. 
The ostensible basis of the de- 


mands was invariably the higher | 


cost of living, which in the last 


And this occurred over | 


assurance that he would be 
granted some advance. 

It was supposed that the high 
' wages would belong merely to the 
period of the war, and that with 
ithe close of hostilities wages 
would even if only gradually tend 
‘to a lower level again. Indeed, 


jing still further, 
| minishing, as had been supposed 
| would be the case, there could be 


| no reduction in prices, and in turn 


tions, and with this labor cost rts- 
instead of di- 


so long as prices remained at 
such high levels, with the tendency 
higher instead of lower, there 


analysis was due, even during the} many of the wage increases had | could be no contraction, no defla- 


war, to this process of raising 


wages and shortening hours in one! 


line of human activity after an- 
other, thereby increasing the cost 
of producing and manufacturing, 
in which labor cost is in nearly 
every instance the largest item. 
While the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing served as the pretext for many 
of labor’s demands, often they 
were put forth without any refer- 
ence of relevancy to the cost of 
living, but made on the general 
theory that the work people were 
entitled to a larger share of the 
good things of life, and now that 
they were, by reason of the war, 
in position to enforce their claim, 
it would be folly not to avail of 
the opportunity. While the war 
continued in progress, the purpose 
was not thus openly avowed, but 
subsequently all disguise in that 
respect was cast aside. A special 
War Labor Board had been cre- 
ated for the purpose of passing 
upon disputes between employer 
and employee. This Board, how- 
ever, really had no more freedom 
of action than the employer him- 
self. Its main function seemed to 
be to tone down proposed ad- 
vances in wages, which in the 
first instance were made unduly 
high so as to allow room for ton- 
ing them down. The War Labor 
Board did net care to run the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of la- 
bor, in view of the imperative 
need of keeping the laboring 
classes satisfied and contented so 
that there should be no cessation 
from work, and the employee in 
submitting his case to the War 
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| been definitely limited to the pe- 
riod of the war. There were skep- 
tics, it must be admitted, who 


























ithose of 1917 and 1918. 





Eugene G. Grace 


doubted that wages established 
during the period of the war 
would easily or quickly come 
down again. But at least hardly 
any one imagined that wages 
would rise still higher—that on 
top of the increases made during 
the war and arising out of that 
emergency there would be fur- 
ther and even more striking in- 
creases than those already 
granted. And herein lies one of 
the main reasons for the mistake 





made in prognosticating the 
course of the year. The labor cost 
of an article, constitutes as al- 
ready stated, by far the greater 
part of the total 





cost of such!Jan. 30 to 8 cents. 


tion after the previous great in- 
flation. The wage demands of 
1919 were as numerous as had been 
Labor 
would abate not a jot of the ad- 
vantage it had gained during the 
war. On the contrary, as already 
noted, it insisted on pressing its 
advantage still further. Even 
early in the year, when condi- 
tions appeared to be unfavorable 
for the assertion of further de- 
mands by the laboring classes be- 
cause of military demobilization 
there was a manifestation of the 
spirit on the part of labor that 
was to dominate everything else 
during the year. 

As one indication of this there 
was the demand of the operatives 
in the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land. At the opening of the year 
1819 the situation in the cotton 
goods trade was decidely cha- 
otic, and during January sharp 
reductions in the prices of cotton 
goods were announced, while raw 
cotton also suffered a sharp de- 
cline. Production of textiles was 
reduced and advices from all mill 
centres were to the effect that 
further curtailment was in evi- 
dence. Print cloths at Fall River 
were marked down every two or 
three days. The high price in 1918 
had been 14 cents a yard, reached 
in May; at the opening of 1919 
the quotation was 9.75 cents per 
yard; on Jan. 13 there was a re- 
duction to 9.50 cents: on Jan. 16 
to 9.25 cents; on Jan. 18 to 9 
cents; on Jan. 21 to 8.75 cents: 
on Jan. 27 to 8.50 cents, and on 
Though the 
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ithe way of shorter hours or in- | 


|for new labor demands, either in} tu 


——~= 


| ; 
| moment was wholly unpropitious| the mill workers and they re. 


rned to work the next day. 
The price of printing cloths at 


. . ona a : . . 
, ar : . : EF Eee es creased pay, yet at this very time) Fall River continued to decline 
, Labor Board hence had practical; article with relatively few excep the cotton operatives launched aj} 


|'movement for reduced hours, | 
| they demanding a 48-hour week, | 
‘but at the pay they were then 
|receiving for 54 hours. At Law-| 
rence, Mass., a strike actually re- | 
|sulted because of the refusal of 
|the manufacturers to comply with 
'the demand. At Fall River and 
| quite generally elsewhere the 48- 
‘hour week was put into effect 
‘early in February on the basis of 
pay for the time actually worked. 
As it happened, however, later on 
the outlook in the cotton goods 
trade improved and the following 
May a voluntary increase was 
granted to virtually all cotton 
mill workers, and became effec- 
tive June 2: This last served to 
end a strike at Lawrence, which 
had lasted some 15 weeks and in- 
volved about 25,000 workers. This 
advance made the new wage basis 
39.10 cents for weaving a cut of 
cloth 47% yards of 64 x 64, 28-inch 
printing cloths compared with 
only 22.71 cents at the beginning 
of 1916. Even that, however, did 
not suffice to prevent subsequent 
demands for still other increases. 
On Dec. 1 the operatives at Fall 
River engaged in a one-day strike 
because of the refusal of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association to 
grant an additional increase of 
25% on top of the prodigious ad- 
vances previously made and the 
unprecedently high wage scale al- 
ready prevailing. By this time, 
the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try was on a highly prosperous 
basis again, the demand for goods 
having outstripped the produc- 


ward; nevertheless, the manufac- 


a further increase of 25%. 


of 12%%, 
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tion and sent prices of goods sky- | 


did, however, tender an increase | 


raising the weaving} to retain the high wages of 1913, 
price of a cut of cloth up to 44.98| granted while the country was 


cents. This offer was accepted by 


during the early months of the 
year until on March 7 it was down 
to 6.75 cents. Thereafter, however, 
improvement began, and by the 
end of the year the quotation was 
14.50 cents. The extreme urgency 
of the demand for goods made 
possible this great advance in 
price. Early in 1919, following the 
signing of the armistice the pre- 
vious November, when prices were 
plunging downward with such 
great rapidity and everybody was 
looking for still lower prices. 
there had been very extensive 
cancellations of orders. Contrai- 
wise, when it was seen that ex- 
pectations of still lower prices 
were not to be realized new or- 
ders began to pour in, in excess 
of the capacity of the mills to take 
care of the same—especially on 
the basis of the 48-hour week 
now in force all over New Eng- 
land as against the previous 54- 
hour week—and all were anxious 
to secure prompt deliveries. The 
obtaining of prompt deliveries 
was very difficult, and in numer- 
ous instances quite impossible, 
and this had the effect of bring- 
ing additional orders, purchasers 
seeking to provide for future de- 
mands by placing orders well 
ahead of prospective needs. I[n 
this cotton goods trade the situa- 
tion finally became so acute, ow- 
ing to the inability of the mills 
to provide supplies for immediate 
delivery, that prices no longer 
were any consideration. In other 
words, purchasers were willing to 
pay almost any figure if only they 
could obtain the goods. 

The experiences of the cotton 
mill operatives in New England 


turers found they could not grant} in the matter of wages was dupli- 
They | cated in practically all other lines 


of industry, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Not only was labor able 


(Continued on page 1103) 
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still engaged in military opera- 
tions, but to get still further in- 
creases. Wage increases followed 
one another in rapid succession. 
As it happened, too, the demand 


for labor continued far in excess | 


of the supply. The return to their 
ordinary pursuits of 4,000,000 ro- 
bust young men from the army 
did not operate at all to produce 
any over-supply of labor as had 
been feared might be the case 
when 1919 opened. Thus labor was 
in position to command its own 
terms. And, as already noted, it 
pushed its advantages to the ut- 
most. It made, in many cases, 
simultaneous demands for in- 
creased wages and _ decreased 
hours, and with rare exceptions 
succeeded in getting at least the 
major portion of what it asked 
for. 

As the result of these repeated 
wage increases and the exceeding- 
ly high levels of wages thereby 
established the weekly income of 
the wage-earning classes, who of 
course constitute the bulk of the 
population, was raised to figures 
which previous to the war no 
one of them would have dared 
hope for even in his wildest fancy. 
Men who had been getting $3 or 
$3.50 a day could now command 
$6 or $7 or $8, or even $10 a day. 
And they proceeded to spend 
these large earnings with the ut- 
most prodigality. The department 
stores in the different cities never 
did a larger nor a more profit- 
able business, they were in the 
heyday of their prosperity. That 
class of the population dependent 
upon fixed incomes which cannot 
be readily changed—such as col- 
lege professors, school teachers, 
post-office employees and mu- 
nicipal and State officials, as also 
the widow and other dependents 
deriving their main support from 
the income of special funds pro- 
vided for their protection—found 
the high cost of living a serious 
drawback to comfortable exist- 
ence. Not so the laboring classes, 
with their new-found ability to 
fix wages to their own liking and 
as high as they pleased. As al- 
ready stated, they spent the 
money as freely as it came to 
them. They seemed to feel that 
they had come into a new privi- 
lege. Saving, economy and thrift 
were thrown into limbo. They 
bought only the most expensive 


_ 


We specialize in 


things and showed contempt for 
low-priced articles. The depart- 
ment stores were not slow to fix 
prices accordingly. Silk shirts and 
other luxuries were what ap- 
| pealed to these peoples, now sud- 
denly blessed with large incomes 
—incomes surpassing that of the 
professional man, enjoying the 
advantages of a college education 
and long years of training and 
study—and nothing seemed so 
high-priced as to be beyond their 
reach, 

Buying without stint and in the 
most reckless fashion, they found 
over and over again that even 
the extra large income they were 
now enjoying did not suffice for 
their needs according to the 
changed habits they were now 
indulging. Instead of realizing 
that they were indulging in an 
orgy of extravagance and that 
virtually the whole laboring com- 
munity were doing the same 
thing, the difficulty of making 
even an enormously enlarged in- 
come cover their swollen outlays 
simply bred and paved the way 
for new demands of further wage 
increases. And so the _ process 
went on. Each wage increase led 
to further extravagance and great- 
er recklessness of expenditure, and 
the inevitable demand of. still 
greater pay undeviatingly fol- 
lowed. Labor union leaders made 
charges of profiteering against 
the manufacturer and trader, and 
more or less profiteering was un- 
questionably indulged in — the 
seller raising his price not only 
sufficiently to cover the added 
labor cost, but to leave a little 
extra profit for himself—but in 
the last analysis the trouble was 
with the laboring man himself 
and his family. By raising his 
own wages over and over again, 
and thereby adding to labor cost, 
and doing this in one line of in- 
dustry after another through the 
whole gamut of industries, he 
made advances in prices an ab- 
solute necessity and by supporting 
high values by his own reckless 
and unrestrained buying he en- 
couraged those having goods to 
dispose of to make inordinate ad- 
vances in price levels. 


Thus labor really became the 
victim of its own greed for more 
and still more. And yet all the 
time labor had the remedy within 





its own hands. It could at any 
time have forced a reduction in 
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the high cost of living if it had ; economic world everywhere were 


entered upon a policy of studious- 
ly declining to purchase high- 
priced articles. Then such articles 
would have become unsalable, 
would have become a drug upon 
the market, making reductions 
necessary in order to dispose of 
the goods instead of permitting 





further advances. Leaders in the 


urgent saving, economy = and 
thrift as the one soverign remedy 
against the cost of living, but 
there is not on record a single in- 
stance where labor union officials 
gave the same advice or recom- 
mended the practice of similar 
virtues. Instead they urged fur- 
ther wage increases, and the la- 


boring man was taught that the 
employer was helpless as against 
the united and concerted demand 
of the employee. 

Wage increases and price in- 
creases succeeded one another with 
such undeviating regularity that 
the matter finally became gener- 
ally referred to as the operation 

(Continued on page 1104) 
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(Continued from page 1103) 
of the “vicious circle.” It is to be| 
said that late in the summer a} 
glimmer of intelligence did seem | 
to dawn upon the heads of at/| 
least one large labor body as to) 
the working of this “vicious prin- 
ciple.’ On July 30, Warren S. 
Stone, Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, | 
and the other members of the Ad- 
visory Board of that Brotherhood, 
presented a statement, which was 
addressed to President Wilson and 
“Gentlemen of the Cabinet,” with 
reference to the “increasing costs 
of living commodities.” This! 
statement pointed out that at a 
meeting of the Advisory Board | 
held in Cleveland the matter of | 
an increase in compensation 
“commensurate with the condi- 
tions we find because of the con- | 
stantly increasing cost of living | 
commodities” had been thorough- |! 


ly considered. The statement 
went on to say that a widespread 
spirit of unrest existed among all 


classes, especially among wage- 
earners “whose wages will no 
longer provide adequate food, 
shelter and raiment for them- 
selves and families.” The belief 


was expresed that this situation 
had been brought about “mainly 
by conscienceless profiteering by 
the great interests who have 


secured control of all necessaries | 
The Brotherhood men | 


of life.” 
declared that they found them- 
selves obliged “to again request 
an increase in wages to meet the 
mounting cost of living.” They 
went further, however—and here 
there appeared the first glimmer 
of sense that seemed to have 
dawned upon the laboring world 
—and declared that they felt that 
“should this request be granted 
the relief would be but tempor- 
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ary should prices continue to 
soar.” To this, they added the fol- 
lowing significant remark: “We 
believe the true remedy for the 
situation and one that will result 
in lifting the burden under which 


























Warren S. Stone 


the whouie people are struggling 
is for the Government to take 
some adequate measures to re- 
duce the cost of the necessaries 
of life to a figure that the pres- 
ent wages and income of the peo- 
ple will meet. Should this not be 


we represent be granted an in- 
crease in wages to meet the de- 
terioration of the purchasing price 
of the dollar, be that what it may, 
which can be easily determined 
by competent authority.” 

The Brotherhood men_ con- 
tended that the members of the 
Brotherhood were really earning 
less money than prior to the war, 
inasmuch as “a daily wage of $5 


considered feasible we will be) 
forced to urge that those whom | 


\prior to the war, which at that 
time was worth 500 cents, is to-day 
worth approximately, judging 
from competent authority, only 
$2.15.” They said they did not 
“believe that increasing the com- 
pensation accompanied by a 
greater increase in the cost of 
commodities of life, will produce 
lasting benefits to our craft or to 
the American citizen in general.” 
They sought an audience with the 
President and his Cabinet for the 
purpose of laying this situation 
before him. 


There appeared some prospect 
of relief from the growing ad- 
vances in wages in Grand Chief 
Stone’s attitude regarding the bar- 
ren advantage to be derived from 


increases in wages where at- 
tended by renewed rise in the 
cost of living. Unfortunately, 


however, Mr. Stone did not show 
much much confidence in the ef- 
'ficacy of his own sugestions, and 
it quickly became apparent that 
the railway unions, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers 
}among them, were aiming for the 


‘of the railroad system of the 


‘country by the employees, Grand | 
the | 


Chief Stone’s petition to 
| President proved only the prelude 
| to the submission of very radical 
| propositicns on behalf of railway 
labor. In this new endeavor, the 
employees of the railroads were 


the wage-earning classes gener- 
ally had become, but the compre- 
hensiveness of the scheme for 


dustry under the dominion of the 
employees served to arouse pub- 
lic attention to what was going 





‘the scheme. The unions saw op- 
|portunity for launching their pro- 


complete domination and control | 


perhaps no more dictatorial than | action by October 1 on: the de- 


‘mands of the Brotherhood, 


on and resulted in the defeat of | various kinds, including a request 
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bringing the whole carrying in-| 





railroad situation was becoming 
very complicated because railroad 
employees who, in 1918, when Mr. 
McAdoo was Director-General] of 
Railroads, had been awarded such 
prodigious wage increases were 
again active in trying to secure 
additional increases. On July 31, 
William G. Lee, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, announced that a resolution 
adopted the day before by a spe- 























Frank W. Mondell 


cial committee of 16 appointed at 
a then recent convention of the 
trainmen at Columbus, Ohio, 
would be sent to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, saying that unless 
the Railroad Administration took 


that 
wages of the trainmen either be 
increased or the cost of living re- 
duced, steps would be taken look- 


‘ing to the enforcement of the de- 


|posal in the circumstance that the |" W8&s- 


mands. The Railroad Shopmen 
were also asking concessions of 


for “a very substantial increase 
Thereupon (namely 
on August 1), President Wilson 


addressed a letter to Representa- 
tive Esch, Chairman of the House 
|'Committee on Inter-State and 


Foreign Commerce, and to Sena- 


'tor Cummins, of the Senate Inter- 
State Commerce Committee, rec- 





ommending that Congress create 
a Board empowered to investigate 
and pass on all railroad wage 
problems. The President’s letter 
was prompted by a communica- 
‘tion he had received from Walker 
D. Hines, the new Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, calling attention 
to the wage demands of the Rail- 
road Shopmen, and suggesting the 
creation of such a Board. The 
President endorsed the suggestion 
and urged it upon the attention 
of Congress. The President sug- 
gested that the Board proposed 
also be empowered to fix trans- 
portation rates. Since the ques- 
tion of rates was so closely allied 
to the wage problem, the Pres!- 
dent expressed the hope that it 
would be possible for the commit- 
tee addressed “to consider and 
recommend legislation which will 
provide a body of the proper con- 
stitution, authorized to investigate 
and determine all questions con- 
cerning the wages of railway em- 
ployees, and which will also make 
the decisions of that body manda- 
tory upon the rate-making body, 
and provide, when necessary, !2- 
creased rates to cover any recom- 
mended increases in wages and 
therefore in the cost of operating 
the railroads.” Director-Genera! 
Hines, in his communication, had 
urged that any general increase to 
shop employees would result 10 
demands for corresponding 1D- 
creases to every other class © 
railroad employees. The situation, 
therefore, he asserted, could not 
be viewed except as a whole for 
the entire 2,000,000 railroad em- 
ployees. Viewed as a whole, every 
increase of one cent an_ hour 
‘meant an increase of $50,000,000 a 
year in operating expenses for 
straight time, with a substantial 
addition for necessary overtime. 
The increase of 12 cents per hour 
asked for by the shop employees 
would, if applied to all employees: 
‘mean (including necessary Ove! 
'time) an increase of probably 
'$800,000,000 per year in operating 
(Continued on page 1105) 
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expenses. It should be added that 
the President considered the rail- 
road wage situation so serious that 
on the same day (August 1) he 
also sent a letter to Speaker Gil- 
lett of the House of Representa- 
tives and Majority Leader Mon- 
dell, asking that the recess which 























Frederick H. Gillett 


the House had proposed to take 
with the consent of the Senate 
(which was engaged in discussions 
of the Treaty of Peace), beginning 
August 2 and continuing until 
September 9, be postponed until 
a later date. 


The President’s proposal, how- 
ever, of a special Board to deal at 
once with the question of wages 
and rates did not appeal to the 
different Brotherhoods. On Aug- 
ust 6, 14 of the principal railroad 
unions, acting as a unit, presented 
to Mr. Hines their demands for 
increased wages, at the same time 
expressing their disapproval of 
the President’s recommendations 
that a special Federal Commission 
be constituted to settle the prob- 
lems arising out of the demands 
of the railroad workers. They 
also asked that the Director-Gen- 
eral endorse the so-called Plumb 
Plan, providing for Government 
ownership of the railroad systems 
of the country with a share in 
their management and profits for 
the workers, as embodied in a bill 
placed before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 2 by Repre- 
sentative Simms. In their letter to 
Mr. Hines they declared that rail- 
Way employees were entitled to 
compensation which would at least 
re-establish the pre-war purchas- 
ing power of their wage. They 
would not admit that rates of pay 
to employees and transportation 
charges were in any way corre- 
lated. “Minimum rates of pay 
should be sufficient to guarantee 
to the most unskilled employee an 
adequate living wage, with such 
additional amounts as will meet 
the necessities incident to old age, 
injury, sickness and death, and 
higher rates based upon the skill, 
responsibility and hazard required 
and involved. Also these wage 
rates should be such as will com- 
pare favorably to the wages paid 
for similar service in other indus- 
tries.” They could not sanction 
the plan proposed by the Direc- 
tor-General and approved by the 
President for a Congressional 
Committee, for the reason that it 
meant months of delay at a time 
when the questions involved re- 
Guired immediate settlement. 
With reference to the Plumb Plan 
embodied in the Simms Bill, they 
urged that if enacted into law it 
would give to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission its orig- 
inal authority over transportation 
rates, and employees could not 
hope for increases in rates of pay 
except as they resulted from econ- 
omy and efficiency in operation 
due to their own collective efforts. 

In the meantime, however— 
and this proved the most disturb- 
ing development of all, because 
it disclosed so plainly the purpose 
and object in view — the four 
brotherhoods of railroad employ- 


represent altogether 2,200,000 
workers, had on August 2 issued 
a statement at Washington an- 
nouncing that they were “in no 
mood to brook the return of the 
lines to their former control, since 
all the plans suggested for this 
settlement of the problems leave 
labor essentially where it has 
stood and where it is determined 
not to stand,” and embodying 
most radical propositions of their 
own for dealing with the matter. 
They said: “Our proposal is to 
operate the railroads democrati- 
cally, applying the principles to 
industry for which, in interna- 





tional affairs, the nation has per- 
ticipated in a world war.” They | 
added: “President Wilson declared | 
in his message of May 20, 1919 | 
for the ‘genuine democratization | 
of industry, based upon a full | 
recognition of the right of those | 
who work, in whatever rank, to | 
participate in some organic way in | 
every decision which directly af- 
fects their welfare in the part 
they are to play in industry.’ He 
spoke plainly in behalf of a ‘genu- 
ine cooperation and partnership 
based upon real community of in- 
terest and participation in con- 
trol.’”” The employees then went 
on to demand Government acquis- 
ition of the railroads and their 
operation on a profit-sharing basis 
for the benefit of employees. 
Among other things which the 
brotherhoods now demanded were 
representation on a directorate of 
15 which should operate the sys- 
tems and a share for labor of the 
surplus at the end of each year 


after operating costs had been met 
and fixed charges paid. The pro- | 
visions of the bill presented to 





benefited in proportion to the 
benefit. 


Representative Simms added 


Congress on behalf of the four that the Executive Council of the 


brotherhoods 


1. Purchase by the Govern- 
ment on valuation as deter- 
mined finally by the Courts. 


2. Operation by Directorate 
of 15, five to be chosen by the 
President to represent the pub- 
lic, five to be elected by the 
operating officials, and five by 
the classified employees. 























Samuel Gompers 


3. Equal division of surplus, 
after paying fixed charges and 
operating costs, between the 
public and the employees. 

4. Automatic reduction of 
rates when the employees’ share 
of surplus is more than 5% of 
gross operating revenue. 

5. Regional operation as a 
unified system. 


6. Building of extensions at 
expense of the communites 


were outlined by | American 
Representative Simms as follows: 
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Federation of Labor 
had been instructed at Atlantic 
City the previous June 17 to co- 
operate with the organizations 
representing the railroad employ- 
ees. This it had done, and Samuel 
'Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was 
Honorary President, and Warren 
S. Stone, head of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, was 
President of the Plumb Plan 
| League, formed to urge the Simms 
Bill before the country. As a mat- 
.ter of fact, in a statement issued 
on August 4 at Washington by the 
Railway Brotherhood leaders, set- 
ting forth the demands of labor 
respecting a change in industrial 


In view of the artitude of the 
railway unions regarding the 
President’s suggestion of a special 
body for dealing with wages and 
rates, the President did not urge 
the suggestion any further. More- 
over, in a letter from Senator 
Cummins, received on August 7, 
the President was advised that 
while the Senate Committee on 
Inter-State Commerce recognized 
the gravity of the situation, it felt 
that Congress had already given 
the Executive “complete and 
plenary authority to deal with the 
existing situation and that addi- 
tional legislation at this time can 
add nothing whatever to your 
power in the premises.” In the 


‘meantime a considerable number 


‘management and policy, the pro- | 


posed legislation for the reorgani- 
zation of railroad management 
‘embodied in the Simms Bill was 
characterized as ‘“‘Labor’s bill.” 


of railway employees had gone on 
strike, against the advice of their 
national leaders. Accordingly, the 
President the same day (August 
7) addressed a letter to Mr. Hines, 
authorizing him to say to the rail- 
road shop employees that the 
(Continued on page 1106) 
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question of wages they had raised 
would be taken up and consid- 
ered on its merits by the Direc- 
tor-General himself, but only in 
conference with their duly ac- 
credited representatives. The 
President at the same time stated 
that “concerned and very careful 
consideration is being given by 
the entire Government to the 
question of reducing the high cost 
of living.” 

The statement given out by the 
four Brotherhoods on August 2 
and joined in by the American 
Federation of Labor declaring 
that railroad employees were “in 
no mood to brook the return of 
the lines to their former control,” 
and expressing adherence to the 
Simms Bill embodying the Plumb 
Plan for turning the operation of 
the roads over to the employees 
and their unions was construed 


as a threat on the part of the 
union leaders to tie up the rail- 
road system of the country with 
a strike in order to force the 
adoption of the ideas embodied in 
the Plumb proposition. The at- 
tempt to influence legislation by 
such reprehensible methods met 
with almost universal condemna- 
tion on the part of the press and 
evoked indignant protest from all 
quarters. Accordingly, the heads 
of the different railway organi- 
zations on August 9 thought it 
best to issue an explantory state- 
ment regarding labor’s stand on 
the Simms bill. In this they de- 
clared that “in proposing the 
elimination of capital and the 
tripartite directorate we have no 
purpose of intimidation,” and say- | 
ing, “we appeal to the states- 
manship of America and to the) 
common sense of American man- | 


i hood and womanhood. To prevent | 
‘ton aright. 
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any misunderstanding as to the 
policy of the organized railroad 
employees we unite in a definite 
assertion that we have no desire 
and have had none to impress 
upon the public by violence or by 
threats our proposal that the rail- 
roads be nationalized under tri- 
parite control.” It was significant 
of the hostility that had rapidly 
developed against the Plumb 
scheme and the identification of 
the American Federation with the 
same that after a conference in 
Washington of the Executive 
Council of the Federation which 
extended over three days, namely 
August 28, 29 and 30, announce- 
ment came saying that the Coun- 
cil had concluded to defer final 
action on the proposition. 

In all this it was presently to 
appear that they had gauged pub- 
lic sentiment and the attitude of 
the Administration at Washing- 
The President might 


||| have the deepest sympathy with 
‘labor and be inclined to espouse 
'the cause of labor unions as he 
||| had done on so many occasions in 


the past, but he was nevertheless 


| proceeding to aim a body blow 


at their new aspirations. On Au- 


|| gust 25 Mr. Wilson made it plain 


that the demands of the railway 


| shopmen for increases amounting 


to from 15 to 27 cents an hour 


|}; would only serve to result in still 


further increasing the costs of 
production and therefore the cost 
of labor. The men had been re- 
ceiving 58, 63 and 68 cents per 
hour and now demanded 85 cents 


sued on that day by him, along 
with a report by Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads Hines, emphasis 


LILLEY & Co. 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


was laid on the fact that the de-| 
mands for the increases asked for 
could not be met. On the other | 
hand, in an endeavor to effect an | 
adjustment of the wages of shop- 
men to conform to the basis of 
pay of other railroad employees, 
the Administration awarded the 
shopmen 4 cents additional an 
hour. Even this, it subsequently 
developed, would add $45,000,000 
to the annual payroll of the rail- 
roads. Following a _ conference | 
with representatives of the shop- 
men on August 25 the President | 


issued two statements, one to the! 


shopmen and the other to the 
public in general. In the 
the President dealt with the de- 
mands of the shopmen and stated 
that, in determining the issue, 


“We are not studying the balance 


sheets of corporations merely; we} 


are in effect determining the bur- 
den of taxation which must fall 


upon the people of the country} 


in general.” The shopmen had 


urged in support of their claims | 


the very serious increase in the 


cost of living. The President re- | 
ferred to this as “a very potent | 
but added: | 
“The fact is, the cost of living has | 


argument, indeed,” 
certainly reached its peak and 
will probably be lowered by the 
efforts which are now everywhere 
being concerted and carried out. 
It will certainly be lowered so 


soon as there are settled condi- | 
tions of production and of com-| 


merce [here the President took 
advantage of the opportunity to 


spur the Senate to action on the 
|'Peace Treaty], that is, so soon as'| 
‘the Treaty 
and in operation, and merchants, | 


-  |manufacturers, 
cents per hour. In statements is-/ 


of Peace is ratified 


farmers, miners. 
all have a certain basis of calcula- 


tion as to what their business | 


would be and what the condi- 
tions will be under which it must 
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be conducted.” Continuing in thi 
strain the President pointea por 
that the demands of the shopn ben 
and all similar demands were : 
effect this: , 
“That we make increase< 
wages, which are likely to 
permanent, in order to meet 
temporary situation whic} 
last nobody can 
how long, but in all proba- 
bility only for a limited time 
Increases in wages will. pn / 
over, certainly result stil] 
further increasing the cost of 
production and therefore the 
cost of living, and we should 
only have to through the 
same process again. Any sub- 
stantial increase of wages in 
leading lines of industry at this 
time would utterly crush the 
general campaign which the 
Government is waging, with 
energy, vigor and _ substantial 
hope of success, to reduce the 
high cost of living. And the in- 
creases by the cost of trans- 
portation which would neces- 
sarily result from increases in 
the wages of railway employ- 
ees would more certainly and 
more immediately have that 
effect than any other enhanced 
wage costs. Only by keeping 
the cost of production on its 
present level, by increasing 
production and by rigid econ- 
omy and saving on the part of 
the people, can we hope for 
large decreases in the burden- 
some cost of living which now 
weighs us down.” 


In conclusion the President ex- 
pressed the belief that in the 
circumstances it would be clear 
thoughtful American, 
including the shopmen themselves 
when they have taken second 
thought, and to all wage-earners 


iY 
Ail 


be 
a 
1 W il] 


certainly tel] 


iore- 


o 
LO 


of every kind, that we ought to 
| postpone questions of this sort till 
|normal conditions come again and 
| we have the opportunity for cer- 


tain calculation as to the relation 


| between wages and the cost of 
| living. 


It is the duty of every 
citizen of the country to insist 
upon a truce in such contests un- 


til intelligent settlement can be 
|made and made by peaceful and 
| effective common counsel. 


The 


President cautioned that “de- 
mands unwisely made and pas- 
sionately insisted upon at this time 
menace the peace and prosperity 
of the country as nothing else 
could and thus contribute to 
bring about the very results 
which such demands are intended 
to remedy.” 

In his statement to the shop- 
men the President told them “we 


'are face to face with a situation 


which is more likely to affect the 
happiness and prosperity, and 
even the life, of our people than 
the war itself. We have now got 
to do nothing less than bring our 
industries and our labor of every 
kind back to a normal basis after 
the greatest upheaval known 10 
history, and the winter just ahead 
of us mav bring suffering 1"- 
finitely greater than the wal 
brought upon us if we blunder 
or fail in the process.” The Pres!- 
dent did not hestitate to say that 
if the “efforts to bring the cost 
of living down should fail, after 
we have had time enough to €S- 
tablish either success or failure, 
it will, of course, be necessary 10 
accept the higher costs of livin 
as a permanent basis of adjust- 
ment, and railway wages should 
be readjusted along with the 
rest.” All that he was now urg- 
ing, he insisted, was that “we 
should not be guilty of the inex- 
cusable inconsistency of makin§ 
general increases in wages on the 
assumption that the present cost 


of living will be permanent at the 
| very time that we are trying with 
| great confidence to reduce 
|cost of living and are able to say 


the 


that it is actually beginning +t? 
fall.” 

The President finally ventured 
the opinion that legislation deal- 


‘ing with the future of the rail- 
‘roads would in explicit terms 4°” 


(Continued on page 1107) 
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ford adequate protection for the 
interest of the employees of the 
roads, but, quite apart from that, 
it was clear that no legislation 
could make the railways other 
than what they are, a great public 
interest, and it was “not likely that 
the President of the United States, 
whether in possession and control 
of the railroads or not, will lack 
opportunity or persuasive force 
to influence the decision of ques- 




















| 


John J. Esch | 





tions arising between the man- | 
agers of the railroads and the | 
railway employees. The employ- | 
ees may rest assured that during | 
my term of office, whether I am | 
in actual possession of the rail-| 
roads or not, I shall not fail to | 
exert the full influence of the 
Executive to see that justice is| 
done them.” 
The most encouraging feature 
about the President’s action was 
that it quickly became evident 
that his appeal to ‘the shopmen 
would be effective. While it had 
been decided on August 26 to 
put to a vote of the local unions 
the question of accepting or re- 
jecting the President’s appeal to | 
the shopmen to defer their de- 
mands for higher wages, a later 
communication to the local un- 
ions, by the heads of the organi- 
zations involved, issued = on 
August 28, recommended that the 
question of suspending work be 
left in the hands of the officers 
of these organizations, “with the 
understanding that no strike order 
will be issued unless such action 
becomes absolutely necessary to 
meet the conditions arising from 
the present situation, or joint ac- 
tion with other railroad organi- 
zations for a general wage in- 
crease.” The instructions of Au- 
gust 28, which were in a much | 
more conciliatory tone than those 
issued August 26, also stated that 
“it is our honest judgment that a | 
fatal mistake would be made by | 
our members to assume the re- | 
sponsibility of tying up the rail- | 
roads at this time when the Presi- 
| 

} 





dent is evidently doing all pos- 
sible to reduce the high cost of 
living.” The instructions to the 
local shopmen’s union on August 
26 had been sent out after Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads Walker | 
D. Hines had been advised by rep- | 
resentatives of the railroad shop | 
craft committee of 100 that “know- | 
the sentiment of the member-| 
ship,” the committee could not. 
accept as a basis of settlement | 
the rates established in his propo- | 
sition submitted by the Presi- | 
dent.” Previously a vote in favor 
of a strike effective September 2 | 
had been taken and it was stated | 
on August 26 that 95% of the men | 
ad registered in favor of a strike. | 

€ President’s overtures oper- | 
ated to set aside this strike vote | 
and to put the question to the 
men anew, who then agreed to 
abide by the President’s decision. | 
he unauthorized strikes of the | 
Shopmen in different parts of the | 


Country were gradually aban-| 
doned. | 


For the rest of the year the | 
Railroad Administration, backed | 


by the President, consistently ad- | 


hered to the policy laid down in 


the foregoing. There were special 
wage increases, but no general 
ones, and the special increases 
were mostly claimed to be by 
way of adjustment. Unauthorized 
strikes, that is where the 
quit work without the sanction 
‘or in direct 
wishes of their leaders, were 
|summarily dealt with. These un- 
| authorized strikes, while of spor- 
| adic occurrence, were not in all 
| cases without importance, and in- 
| deed some of them proved quite 
| disturbing. An instance of this 
| kind occurred out in California 
|in August, just about the time the 
| Railroad Administration was en- 
| grossed in the consideration of the 
railway shopmen’s demands, and 
| the identification of the brother- 
| hood and other railway organiza- 
| tions with the Plumb Plan for the 
| “democratization” of the railroad 
| industries. A strike of the em- 
|ployees of the Pacific Electric 


men | 


opposition to the) 


|and stating that the action of 
| these strikers was a violation and 
| repudiation of the agreements be- 
| tween the employees and the rail- 
roads upon which they worked 
and also of the national agree- 
ment between the U. S. Railroad 
|Administration and the _ chief 
|executives of the organizations to 
which the strikers belonged, such 
|national agreement providing for 
ithe adjustment of all causes of 
|complaint in an orderly manner 
'without suspension of work, Mr. 
|Hines gave notice that all strik- 
| ing employees who did not report 
|for duty by August 30 at seven 
|in the morning would be regarded 
'as having terminated their em- 
ployment and their places would 
ibe filled. Not only that, but any- 
'one who interfered with or im- 
| peded the running of trains would 
be committing an offense against 
‘the United States and would be 
/arrested and prosecuted accord- 


advised all members of their re- 
spective unions that a sympathetic 
strike would not be countenanced 


had been visited upon offenders 
who had engaged in unauthor- 
ized strikes. 

There were a number of wage 
adjustments adverted to above. 
While the amounts involved 
none of the cases were of the 
prodigious magnitude of 
wage increases made the previ- 
ous year when Mr. McAdoo was 
Director-General, yet they repre- 
sented a considerable sum in the 
aggregate. We have already re- 
ferred to the wage increase 
granted the railway shopmen, and 


ministration was taking, they both 


and indicating the penalties that | 


in | 





which was not at all satisfactory 
to them. In November a higher 
wage scale, embodying equaliza- 
tion of the earnings of the rail- 
way train service men engaged in 
slow freight service, and which it 
was estimated would add $3,000,- 
000 a month or $36,000,000 a year 
to the payroll, was submitted to 
representatives of the four big 
Railroad Brotherhoods. The Rail- 
road Administration, in submit- 


the | ting this proposal, announced that 


the policy adopted the previous 
August of not considering in- 
creases in the general level of 
railroad wages until a reasonable 
opportunity had been afforded to 
ascertain the result of the efforts 
(Continued on page 1108) 
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| Railway, controlled by the South- | ingly. This proved sufficient in 
ern Pacific, but not under Govern-| this instance. The strikers had 
/ment operation, led to a sym-/derived encouragement in the 
pathetic strike of the railway jearly stages of the movement 


workers on certain of the Gov- 
ernment controlled lines running | 
out of Los Angeles—the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe and the 
Salt Lake lines operated by 
Government and caused the 
complete tying up of railroad 
operations in parts of California, 
Arizona and Nevada. After the 
strike had been in progress for 


from a telegram claimed to have 
been received August 24 by Los 
Angeles officers of the Railroad 
|Brotherhoods from W. G. Lee, 
|President of the Brotherhood of 
|Railway Trainmen, stating that, 
|“while the strike was not author- 
|ized the usual penalties of the 
'Brotherhood accompanying the 
_unauthorized strikes would not be 


some days, Director - General exacted in this case in connection 
Hines on August 28 issued an with any action the strikers 
ultimatum to the strikers, com- | might take.” When, however, Mr. 


manding them to return to work.| Lee and Warren S. Stone, the 


After pointing out that the em-|Grand Chief of the Brother- 
ployees on the steam railroads hood of Locomotive Engi- 
had quit work without any griev-|neers, got knowledge of the 


ance being presented or alleged,' attitude which the Railroad Ad- 
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of the Government to reduce the 
cost of living, had not been de- 
parted from, and that the pro- 
posed increase was merely with 
the view “to correct unjust in- 
equalities as between different 
classes of railroad labor.” New 
wage demands, however, kept 
pouring in, and on November 28 
the general chairmen of the Bro- 


therhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, about 180 in 
number, met in separate session 


at Cleveland and discussed the 
demands of their organization for 
a wage increase of 40 to 45%. 
Their demands had been pre- 
sented to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in September, but no reply 
had been received. The Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, who 
made similar demands at the 
time, were advised, as noted 
above, that the time was not op- 
portune and that they must await 
the result of the efforts to reduce 
the cost of living 

From what has been said it will 
have been gathered that the task 
of running and administering the 
railroads was not an easy one. 
Nor were railroad developments 
favorable in other respects. With 
railroad wag continuing to 
mount upward, and with other 
concessions to railway employees 
and with numerous other draw- 
backs, a further large augmenta- 
tion in the expenses occurred, 


— 
Cs 


still further diminishing the net} 


income out of which the Govern- 
ment guaranteed rental had to be 


paid. Returns compiled by us, 
covering the returns filed with 
the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission by all railroads having 
gross operating revenue in excess 
of $1,000,000 per annum, showed 
an increase in the gross earnings 
for the twelve months of 1919, as 
compared with the twelve months 
of 1918, of $258,130,137, following 
an increase in 1918 over 1917 of 
$863,892.744. On the other hand, 
because of an augmentation in 


expenditures of $401,609,745, net! 


for 1919 was $143,479,608 smaller 
than for 1918, and this came after 
a loss in 1918, as compared with 
1917, in the huge sum of $284,- 
771,620. 
fore the deduction of taxes and 
other items. With these deduc- 
tions made, the remaining net in- 
come fell $377,037,622 short of 
meeting the Government guaran- 
teed rental, which was very much 
larger than even in the calendar 
year 1918, when the loss to the 
Government amounted 
461,738. 
Railroad 


securities remained 


These are the results be- | 


' received 


to $169,- | thi 
| with it a little, since they them- | 


under a cloud the whole year and | 


railroad credit continued 
paired throughout. Entirely aside 
from the direct loss incurred by 


im- | 


the Government in the operation | 


of the roads, continued Govern- 
ment control was not regarded 
with favor. 
questionably poorer than under 
private control, the _ discipline 
more lax, with a marked impair- 


‘ment of efficiency and capacity on 
‘the part of the employees. Outside 
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of railroad employees themselves, 
who had profited so much through 
Government administration of the 
roads, and who were naturally | 
anxious to perpetuate and extend | 
these benefits to themselves, there 
was practically no public senti- 
ment in favor of Government re- 
tention of the roads—rather there | 
was a pretty general desire to| 
have the Government relinquish | 
control at an early date. All this 
was pretty well established before | 
the different Railroad Brother- 
hoods and the railroad unions 
connected with the American 
Federation of Labor made their 
bold proposition that the Govern- 
ment should acquire ownership of | 
the roads and turn them over to 
the employees to operate in their 
own way and for their own ben- 
efit. The proposal was so coldly 
that even the railway 
unions quickly began to see that 
nothing was to be gained by en- 
deavoring to push the scheme, | 
though the coal miners coquetted 


selves were engaged in a move- 
ment to obtain a further large 
increase in their wage scales and 
thought that the support of the) 
railway employees might be use- 
ful to that end. Indeed, before it | 
became apparent how severely the 
public was inclined to frown upon 
such projects, some radical prop- | 
agandists were talking wildly of | 
the impending nationalization of | 
both the railroad carrying indus- | 
try and the coal mining industry. | 

The President himself was never | 
ir: doubt as to public sentiment | 
with reference to continued oper- | 
ation of the roads by the Govern- | 
ment. While still in France, he} 
took occasion when addressing 
Congress, which had been con-| 


,vened by him in extra session on | 


May 19, to notify Congress that | 
he had made up his mind as to the | 
date when the roads should be} 
returned to private control. In a} 
very brief but wholly unqualified | 


'manner, he announced his con-| 


| clusion 


end of the calendar year.” 


! 
| 


in that respect, saying | 
simply: “The railroads will be| 
handed over to the owners at the | 

Of course, it was not possible to. 
turn the properties back to their | 
shareholders and directors with- | 
out making legislative provision | 
that would permit the step, since! 
two years of Government opera- | 
tion had so completely altered the | 
entire railroad status that it was’! 
out of the question to hand them 
over willy-nilly. The President | 


| then stepped 


| legislation. 


| ber 17, shortly before the ending of the labor unions, the vote bein 
|of the long extra session, that the | 47 to 17. The labor unions soyo} 
House passed what was known as/|to prevail upon the President +, 


a, 


4 
~ 
+ 


the Esch Railroad Bill, which em-j|veto the measure, but this move 
bodied some radical and undesir-; also proved ineffective, and tha 


able features. The Senate, 
turn, passed a substitute measure, 























Albert B. Cummins 


'the work of Chairman Cummins, 


os the Senate Committee on Inter- 


' State Commerce, but this was not 


until December 20. The President 
in and gave Con- 
gress two months more of grace 
in which to perfect the necessary 
In a_ proclamation 
issued on December 24 the Presi- 
dent fixed March 1 as the date for 


|the termination of Government 


control. The statement given out 
by the President’s private secre- 
tary, Joseph P. Tumulty, in con- 
nection with the proclamation, 
after adverting to the message of 
the President the previous May. 
indicating the’ President’s inten- 
tion to restore the roads to their 
owners at the end of the calendar 
year 1919, went on to say that “in 
the present circumstances, no 
agreement having yet been 
reached by the two Houses of 
Congress in respect to legislation 
on the subject, it becomes neces- 
sary in the public interest to allow 
a reasonable time to elapse be- 
tween the issuing of the procla- 
mation and the date of its actually 
taking effect.” Therefore, trans- 
fer of possession back to the rail- 
road companies was fixed so as to 
become effective at 12.01 a. m. 
March 1, 1920. It now depended 
upon the conferees on the part of 
the two Houses of Congress to 
reconcile the differences between 
the two bills and submit a com- 
promise measure. This proved a 
long and difficult task, and it was 
not until Feb. 18, 1920, that the 
compromise bill could be sub- 
mitted to the House of Represen- 


(hoped that by giving the legis- | tatives, which then set Saturday, 


lative body long notice in advance | 


Feb. 21, for action upon it, when 


|of his intentions it would have| it passed that body by the decisive 


|ample time to perfect the needed 
|legislation. But Congress dilly- 
|dallied and delayed and procras- 
|tinated so that the year actually 
'closed with no new acts on the 
| statute books for dealing with the 
matter. It was not until Novem- 


majority of 250 to 150, notwith- 
standing vehement opposition on 
the part of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor and the railway la- 
| bor unions to the labor provisions 
'in the bill. The Senate in turn 
| passed the bill on Feb. 23 in face 
'of similar opposition on the part 
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Among the notable events of 
1919 in labor matters were the 
strike in the steel industry ang 
the bituminous coal miners’ strike. 
These both occurred in the later 
months, and hence disappointed 
the expectations raised in Ayoyct 
when the President requested 
labor organizations to hold in 
abeyance for the time being do. 
mands for wage increases ang 
other concessions until he had ha 
opportunity to see if the eo 
living could not be substantial]. 
a request which 
seemed at first would meet wit} 
ready compliance. The strike jn 
the steel industry was begun on 
Sept. 22. It was inaugurated at 
the instance of the leaders of the 
unions of iron and steel workers 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which had un- 
dertaken to organize all stee) 
workers and bring them unde 
Federation control, thus carrying 
out their long announced threat 
in that respect. This was not a 
strike for increased wages. but 
was for the avowed purpose of 
gaining from the United States 
Steel Corporation recognition of 
labor unionism and the principle 
of the “closed shop.” Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S, 
Steel Corporation, took a firm 
stand in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the “closed shop,” point- 
ing out that it “means that no man 
can obtain emplsyment in that 
shop except through and on the 
terms and conditions imposed by 
the labor unions. He is compelled 
to join the union and to submit to 
the dictation of its leader before 
he can enter the place of business, 
If he joins the union he is then 
restricted by its leaders as to place 
of work, hours of work (and 
therefore amount of compensa- 
tion) and advancement in position 
regardless of merit; and some- 
times, by the dictum of the union 
leader, called out and prevented 
from working for days or weeks, 
although he has no real grievance, 
and he and his family are suffer- 
ing for want of the necessities of 
life.’ Judge Gary declared that 
the country would not stand for 
the “closed shop.” It could not 
afford it, he said, adding, “in the 
light of experience we know it 
would signify decreased produc- 
tion, increased cost of living, with 
initiative, development ari en- 
terprise dwarfed. It would be the 
beginning of industrial decay anda 
an injustice to the workmen them- 
selves, who prosper only when 
industry succeeds.” 

Judge Gary declined to receive 
a committee of union men sent 
to discuss the matter with him on 
threat of a strike for non-compli- 
ance, first because he did not be- 
lieve the men were authorized to 
speak for large numbers of the 
Corporation’s employees, and sec- 
ondly because it seemed to him 
that a conference with them 
would be treated by them as 4 
recognition of the “closed shop 
method of employment. The 
President sought to prevail upon 
the leaders to defer the strike, but 
the effort proved unavailing. The 
union men in control of the move- 
ment were made up of very rad- 
ical thinkers, John Fitzpatrick 
being chairman of the National 
Committee for the Organization 
of Steel Workers of the Americal 
Federation of Labor, and the com~ 
mittee comprising among others 
William Z. Foster, who had _ for- 
merly been active on behalf of 
the I. W. W. (Industrial Workers 
of the World), and who some 
years before had written a book 
in collaboration with other writ 
ers, entitled ‘“Syndicalism, '" 
which social revolution and the 
destruction of the wage syste™, 
together with other radical doc 
trines, was advocated. As indl- 
cating Chairman Fitzpatrick s 
views, he was quoted as havi" 


(Continued on page 1109) 
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said, after the adjournment of the | 
committee meeting on Sept. 18, | 
when a motion to rescind the ac- | 
tion previously taken calling the 
strike was voted down, notwith- 
standing the President’s request 
to that effect: “We are going to 
socialize the basic industries of | 
the United States. This is the be- 
ginning of the fight. We are going | 
to have representatives on the) 
Board of Directors of the Steel 
Corporation. President Wilson 
has promised that, in effect, in his 
program for the placing of indus- 
try on a better basis.” In testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee | 
on Labor and Education, which | 
undertook an investigation of the | 


|hands of an outside agency. On 
Oct. 6, the National Industrial 
|Conference of representatives of 
capital, labor and the public, 
‘which President Wilson 
called some time before, to “dis- 
cuss fundamental means of bet- 
tering the whole relationship of 
‘capital and labor,’ opened at 
Washington. At the very outset 
of the meeting of this industrial 


conference, Samuel Gompers, the | 


'Chairman of the Labor Group, in- 


‘troduced a resolution proposing | 


the appointment of a committee 
to whom should be referred for 


\settlement the questions at issue | 


in the steel controversy. Pending 


ithe findings of the committee, the | 


workers were to be requested to 


had | 


causes of the strike, Chairman/|return to work (which now, with 
Fitzpatrick admitted that the/certain defeat ahead, they were 
strike was called as the result of | willing to do, although they would 
a referendum vote in which only | not refrain from striking when re- 
100,000 of the 500,000 steel work- | quested by the President) and the 


ers which he sought to involve in|employers were to reinstate them | 


the strike had voted, though he|in their former position. Fortu- 
claimed there were 50,000 more | nately, however, Judge Elbert H. 
by the time the vote was counted. | Gary was able to thwart this | 
In the end the strike proved a | audacious move on the part of the | 
blessing in disguise, for after it;Labor Group. Mr. Gary firmly | 
had been inaugurated it quickly opposed the attempt to have the 





became apparent that the move- | 
ment was foredoomed to defeat. | 
The number of steel workers who 
joined the ranks of the strikers | 
was far less than had been sup- | 
posed might be the case, and with | 
the beginning of the second week | 
of the conflict it was seen the | 
strike was certain to fail. The | 
strike assumed important dimen- | 
sions only in the West, and at the | 
Gary steel plants the military | 
had to be called out to suppress | 
the disorders which resulted. At) 
all points, notwithstanding tem- | 
porary successes at the start, the | 
strikers quickly lost ground. The} 
plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
were not included in the original | 
strike order, but on Sept. 27 the 
National Committee of the Iron 
and Steel Workers, at a meeting 
at Pittsburgh, proclaimed a strike 
at these plants, too (to go into ef- 
fect Monday, Sept. 29), after E. G. 
Grace, the President of the Com- 
pany, had declined to accede to 
the demand for a conference with 
the unions. The outcome in this | 
last instance merely served fur- | 
ther to demonstrate the weakness | 
of the whole affair, for the strike 
at the Bethlehem plants proved 
an absolute fizzle. The strike 
leaders kept putting forth claims | 
of important successes until the | 
end of the year, but while the out- 
put of both iron and steel was 
substantially reduced in October, 
the strike practically ceased to be 
an influence after that month. As 
late as Dec. 13 and Dec. 14 the 
presidents of 24 unions connected 
with the steel industry voted to 
cohtinue the strike, though it had 
for some time been virtually a 
thing of the past. It was not un- 
til Jan. 8 of the new year that the | 
strike was officially called off. | 

It deserves to be noticed that 
early in October the leaders in the 
steel workers’ strike sought to 


avert the defeat of the movement, 
which even then was impending, 
by a clever attempt to secure in- 
dorsement of their cause at the’ 








Industrial Conference come to the 
rescue of the misled steel work- | 
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ers. He declared he was of the 
fixed opinion that the strike 
should not be arbitrated, or com- 
‘promised, nor any action taken 
by the Conference bearing upon 
the subject. In the end, the reso- 
lution was defeated, the Employ- 
ers’ Group and the Public Group 
voting against it. The Industrial 
Conference itself succeeded in ac- 
‘complishing nothing. It_ split, 
nominally on the question of col- 
lective bargaining, but actually on 
the right of outside organizations 
like the American Federation of 
‘Labor “butting in” and _ repre- 
senting workers banded together 
/under shop organizations and en- 
gaged in bargaining directly with 
i'the employer. After being de- 
feated on this issue and on the 
Steel resolution the Labor Group 
quit the Conference on Oct. 22. 
The Conference adjourned the 
next day. 

On November 20, the President 
‘called a new Industrial Confer- 
/ence to meet in Washington be- 
ginning Dec. 1. The new Con- 
ference was called in response to 
a recommendation made to the 
| President by the Public Group of 
the old Conference. Unlike the 
latter, the new Conference was 
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not made up of distinctive groups. | invitation, “shouid have concern 
Instead, all the conferees were |that our industries may be con- 
appointed to act in the interest of ducted with such regard for jus- 
the people as a whole. Seventeen | ‘tice and fair dealing that the 
persons were named by the Presi- | workman will feel himself in- 
dent to function in the new body; ‘duced to put forth his best ef- 
“all of the new representatives,” | forts, that the employer will have 
said the President, in his letter of | (Continued on page 1110) 
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The First Year After World War I 
‘this strike at the soft coal mines. 
The miners’ demands had been 
formulated at the International 
Convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Convention closed on 
Sept. 23, after adopting resolu- 
tions for nationalization of the 
coal mines through Governement 
purchase of the mines, and for a 
working alliance with railroad 
employees to secure the adoption 
‘of the Plumb plan for nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. A joint wage 
conference of the miners’ repre- 
sentatives and the coal operators 


convened at Buffalo during the 
week of Sept. 25. Having been 


(Continued from page 1109) 
an encouraging profit, and that 
the public will not suffer at the 
hands of either class.” This new 
Conference, after having met on 
the date set deliberated privately, 
and in the new year put forth 
a rather ambitious project for pro- 
moting harmony between capital 
and labor. 


Strike of the Bituminous Coal 
Miners 


More serious than the _ steel 
strike was the strike of the. 
bituminous coal miners. Stren- 
uous efforts were made by the 
authorities at Washington to avert 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


| unable to reach an agreement, it 
|/was announced on Oct. 2 that the 
'eonference would recess. until 
|Oct. 9. at which time a sub-com- 
'mittee of the conference would 
‘renew the consideration of the 
miners’ demand at Philadelphia. 
| This subcommittee, which 
‘composed of two operators 
l'two miners from each of 


and 


/Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West- 


‘ern Pennsylvania, met at Phila- | 


'delphia on Oct. 9, and after a 


| three-day session announced on | 
Oct. 11 that it had been unable to | 


'come to an agreement and that 
‘the conference would be ad- 
|journed. The operators the same 
i|day (Oct. 11) issued a statement 
asserting that the existing wage 
scale would not expire until April 
1, 1920, or until the President 
should officially promulgate 
peace. The demand of the miners 
was for a 60% increase in wages, 
a maximum six-hour day, and a 
five-day week, with time and a 
half for overtime and double time 
for work on Sundays and holi- 
days. Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Labor was un- 
remitting in his endeavors to avert 
the strike. The official strike 
order, calling upon all union 
bituminous coal miners to stop 
work at midnight Oct. 31, was 
issued to 4,000 local unions on Oct. 
15 by John L. Lewis, ’as Acting 
President of the United Mine 
Workers. Secretary Wilson con- 
tinued his efforts, however, b’{ 
all to no purpose. Finally, afte: 
an all-day meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the President is- 
sued a statement from the White 
House Oct. 25. He characterized 
the strike as “one of the gravest 
steps ever proposed in this coun- 
try affecting the economic wel- 
fare and the domestic comfort 
and health of the people.” He 
said it was “proposed to abrogate 
an agreement as to wages which 
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was made with the sanction of the 
U. S. Fuel Administration, which 
was to run during the continuance 
of the war but not beyond April 
1, 1920.” He said he felt con- 
vinced that when the time and 
manner were considered the pro- 
posed strike constituted “a funda- 
mental attack, which is wrong 
morally and legally, upon the 
rights of society and upon the 
welfare of our country.” He 
added: “When a movement 
reaches a point where it appears 
to involve practically the entire 
productive capacity of the coun- 
try with respect to one of the most 
vital necessities of daily domestic 
and industrial life, and when the 
movement is asserted in the cir- 
cumstances I have stated and at a 
time and in a manner calculated 
to involve the maximum of danger 
to the public welfare in this criti- 
cal hour of our country’s life, the 
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Was | 


the | 
|four States represented, namely, | 


| 

| public interest becomes the para- 
'mount consideration.’ He said 
furthermore that he felt it his 
duty “in the public interest to de- 
clare that any attempt to carry 
out the purpose of this strike and 
thus to paralyze the industry of 
the country, with the consequent 
|'suffering and distress of all our 























Cc. B. Ames 


people, must be considered a 
grave moral and legal wrong 
against the Government and the 
people of the United States.” The 
law would be enforced and means 
would be found “to protect the 
interest of the nation in any 
emergency that may arise out of 
this unhappy business.” In the 
circumstances he “solemnly” re- 
quested both the national and the 
local officers and also the in- 
dividual members of the United 
Mine Workers of America to re- 
call all orders looking to a strike 
on Nov. 1 and to take whatever 
steps might be necessary to pre- 
vent any stoppage of work. 

But the officiais of the United 
Mine Workers remained obdurate, 
and on Oct. 29 announced “that a 
strike of bituminous miners can- 
not be avoided; the issue had been 
made and if it must be settled 
upon the field of industrial battle, 
the responsibility rests fairly and 
squarely upon the coal barons 
alone.” The Government then 
had recourse to legal proceedings 


re 
es 


vance in wages, in addition +, 
large advances obtained by ; ie 
in October, 1917, while the op 
tors were to sell coal at the. 
price as before, the hours of ] 
remaining unchanged, that j. 
eight-hour day for six day 
week. The miners, howe fi 
appealed to the President ana ob- 
tained what virtually amounted ;,. 
a modification of these terms 
Dec. 6 Attorney-General] P; 
announced, on_ behalf 
President, that, soon the 
miners -returned to work on th, 
basis of the 14% increase in wa: es 
(with which the miners were 
wholly dissatisfied) he would boy 
point a commission of three ;; 
cluding representatives 0; 
operators and miners. to decide 
upon a further increase in wacec 
and settlement of other questions 
in dispute. This proposition dis- 
trict representatives of the U; ited 
Mine Workers at a conference de- 
cided to accept, and the miners 
thereupon immediately returned 
to work. Dr. Harry A. Garfield 
| however, tendered his resignation 
jas Fuel Administrator, and the 
|President then appointed Walker 
D. Hines in his place. Mr. Gar- 
'field’s plan, as stated, provided a 
14% wage advance, but it virtual- 
'ly precluded any further advance 
beyond this, since it was made 
with the idea that there should be 
/no advance in the price of coal to 
the consumer. 

Another of the conspicuous 
labor troubles of the year involved 
| the printing trade in New York 
|City. Owing to a combined lock- 
out and strike, extending to the 
' whole 250 or more establishments 
‘engaged in book and magazine 
|}and job work throughout the city, 
‘and involving all the pressmen 
| and assistants and the press 
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and on Oct. 31 an order was issued | 
on the petition of C. B. Ames, As- | 
sistant Attorney-General of the) 


United States, by Federal Judge | 





enjoining officials of the United 
Mine Workers from enforcing the 
strike. Unlawful conspiracy to 
limit the output and facilities for 
the transportation of coal was 
charged in the proceedings. Hear- 
ing on the injunction came up 
Nov. 8, and the Court then 


order, to which the mining leaders 
rendered compliance, though in 
the meantime the strike had gone 
into effect Nov. 1. The view of 
this action of the Government 
taken by the miners was indicated 
by the comment of President 
Lewis, to the effect that he re- 
garded “the issuance of this in- 
junction as the most sweeping 
abrogation of the right of citi- 
zens guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution and defined by statutory 
law that has ever been issued by 
any Federal Court.” 

It quickly appeared that it was 
one thing for a court to direct a 
recall of a strike order, but quite 
a different thing to get the strik- 
ers to return to work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only a very limited 
number of the miners in various 
parts of the country saw fit to go 
back and resume mining. 


stayed out. In the meantime me 
Administration authorities re. 
newed their efforts to bring about 


troversy between miners. anda 
‘operators, but again failed. No 
basis could be found acceptable 
to miners and operators alike. As 
a last expedient, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator, Dr. Harry A. Garfield. 
backed by the members of the 
President's Cabinet, prescribed 
the conditions which both miners 
| and operators would be obliged 
\to accept. Under these conditions 





the miners were to get a 14% ad- 





A. B. Anderson, at Indianapolis, | 


directed the recall of the strike | 


The. 
great bulk of the strikers simply | 


an adjustment of the wage con- | 














| 








Albert B. Anderson 


|feeders employed in these estab- 
lishments, virtually all the week- 
ly and monthly papers and maga- 
zines found it impossible to get 
/out their customary issues. The 
_typesetters, also, in great measure 
joined in the movement. Under 
the rules of the International 
/Typographical Union, the mem- 
bers of that union were unable to 
‘engage in a strike without the 
‘sanction of the international body, 
and to strike, therefore, would 
have involved the risk of expul- 
‘sion from that body, but large 
| numbers of these typesetters took 
\“vacations” instead, and in that 
|way managed to abstam from 
‘work. The demand related to 
‘both wages and hours of work. 
‘The unions asked for a $14 in- 
/crease in wages, with a reduction 
‘in the number of hours from 48 
per week to 44. The employins 
printers offered a $6 wage /D- 
crease, and the adoption of the 
44-hour week on May 1, 1921. The 
‘unions were willing to let the 
‘matter of increase in pay go ‘ 
arbitration in accordance with the 
‘request of the employers, but 
‘would not submit to arbitration 
the question of the immediate 1- 
troduction of the 44-hour week. 
The Typographical Union, how- 
ever, meeting on Sunday, NV: 
/23, decided to let the question of 
the 44-hour week go to arbitra- 
tion along with their wage de- 
mands. Only the previous Sunday 
‘the members of the “Big 5!* 
‘Typographical Union, at a mass 
(Continued on page 1111) 
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| (Continued from page 1110) |it may be questioned whether the essential industries to full limits 
meeting had voted to stay away volume of business in the aggre-|could not have been maintained 
from their jobs until their de- | gate was fully equal to that of the|and might have been checked al- 
oS mands should be granted. But by | previous year when the war was/|together. To guard against con- 
. this time the number of the still in progress and all energies |tingencies, coal production had to 
, “yacationists’ had increased to|were employed in the endeavor | be stimulated even beyond imme- 
. such an extent that the employ- |to bring production in what were |diate requirements, otherwise the 
ing printers finally refused to|termed the “essential” industries|consequences might have been 
: | to the top-notch—“essential” here | very serious. What was involved 
+ | meaning indispensable to the con-|in the coal trade in the change 
|duct of the war. In what are or-| from a war basis to a peace basis 
ct | dinarily considered basic indus-| was at once recognized when the 
* | tries, more particularly iron and|armistice was signed in Novém- 
“s \steel as one and coal mining as|ber, 1918, for coal production was 
a another, production was heavily |immediately allowed to fall off. 
" reduced. The output of bituminous |In the first part of 1919 the loss 
s coal in the United States in 1919| from the corresponding months of 
o is put at only 458,063,000 tons, as | 1918 was very striking, and in the 
: | against 579,385,820 tons in 1918,| case of the anthracite shipments 
? }and 551,790,563 tons in 1917; and|the exceedingly mild winter, as E. W. Jackson Robert H. Cook George U. Robson 
- the production of Pennsylvania/|contrasted with the extraordi- | President: E. W. Jackson, Thomas M. Cook & Co., West Palm Beach, 
le- Eos cs enon’ COU Ge | emis | "ti & woater gel ae Fla.; Vice-President: Robert H. Cook, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Miami; 
“a S, as 826, s during the early months of 1918,| secre * ‘er: Geor : e 4 
rm 1918 and 99.611.811 tons in 1607. \came in as an’ cites del Secretary-Treasurer; George U. Robson, Cohu & Torrey, Mami 
id In the case of copper, too, there | operating in the same direction. a ——— 
’ was a very considerable diminu-|In the closing months of 1919 the ditties it di 
on : ; : “ - ; : : ; new prices should be, served fur-! In the building trades there was 
he tion in production—the shrinkage | strike in the bituminous regions | ther to promote the disinclination | naturally a tremendous revival of 
| being figured at over 600,000,000 | while it lasted reduced coal pro- S : ai : ber htep : : 
er miei ducti € retined | ducts on ti I to engage in ordinary business un- | activity. Following the entrance 
r- Dr. H. A. Garfield pounds—the production of retined |duction to small proportions. 'n | dertakings. Here, too, labor trou-|of the United States into the war 
; copper for 1919 being put at 1,-|the matter of iron and steel the . P |: : : 
la , or . , ‘ -: ; oe, bles—both in the steel industry |in April, 1917, the erection of 
a]- continue negotiations with the of- | 863,580,381 pounds, against 2,475,- | cessation of war activities meant] itself, and later in the coal indus- | buildings for private use had to 
| ficers of the union, and protested | 077,401 pounds in 1918 and 2,507,- | that iron and steel would now be a aa ' Set . P ee 
ce : . : pees - : .- |try, this last serving to deprive |be almost completely eliminated 
de to the International Typographi- | 663,067 pounds in 1917. According | constituent elements merely in iron and steel making concerns of | except so far as new structures 
cal Union that the action of the|to the American Iron and Steel | peace products and no longer have ra too ; : | of ‘ ais 
be ee ee - . omy A - . ; . et needed supplies of fuel — acted} had to be erected as an incident 
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was generally resumed Nov. 24. 
Throughout the strike, the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union had supported \ 
the employing printers, and had BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1924 FLO I 
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(Continued from page 1111) 
ers succeeded in 
been unsalable), and then at the 
very close of the year with great 
rapidity. All this served to re- 
lease pent-up energies in the 
building lines. At first it was a 
question how far builders would 
go in the attemps to relieve the 
shortage. The cost of materials 
was high, labor unruly and de- 
manding steadily increasing com- 
pensation and insisting on shorter 
hours along with other conces- 
sions which made the labor cost 
almost prohibitory, besides which, 
on account of the attitude of 
labor, contractors had to assume 
great risks in venturing upon en- 
gagements looking to the future 
since a seeming gain might be 
turned into a serious loss by fur- 
ther labor demands which would 
have to be granted as the alterna- 
tive to a strike and a complete 
stoppage of work involving even 
more serious loss. As a matter of 


|\fact, new labor’ troubles 


new projects. 
rates were ruling high and real 
| estate mortgages were not easy to 
| obtain. 
'these drawbacks new work on a 
very extensive scale was planned 
and in no small degree carried to 
completion, this last being due to 
'the fact that owing to the scarcity 
of housing accommodations pur- 
ichasers finally got into a mood 
'where they were willing to pay 
almost any price in order to sup- 
ply their needs, thus enabling the 
builder to recover all his outlays 
and make a profit besides. Care- 
fully compiled statistics published 


by the “Commercial & Financial | 


Chronicle” show that at 286 cities 
in the United States the contem- 
plated outlay under permits is- 
sued during the 12 months of 
1919 aggregated no less than 


| $1,505,317,260 (the heaviest total 


Nevertheless despite all | 





kept | on record for any calendar year), 
getting good | steadily arising in the buildings} against $496,537,914, the excep- 
prices for parcels which had long | trades, constituting a formidable | tionally small total for 1918, and 
|obstacle in the carrying out of | $819,241,507 for 1917. 

In addition, money | 


As regards business generally, 
it is exceedingly difficult to say 
in any particular case whether 
the volume of business in 1919 
was equal to that of 1918. Ex- 
pressed in money the business, 
with relatively few exceptions, 
was unquestionably larger, but 
that has little bearing upon the 
volume of business transacted— 
the number of separate units 
handled and dealt in—since prices 
ruled so very much higher that 
that circumstance alone tended to 
raise the aggregate sales value to 
heavily increased levels. Retail 
business, it seems safe to say, sur- 
passed all previous records. This 
was because the wage-earning 
classes received higher pay than 
ever before and spent the money 
with the greatest freedom—even 
with recklessness. As pointed out 
above, they crowded the depart- 
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ment stores to the doors and were| margin. In brief, the value of the 
wholly indifferent as to the prices | merchandise exports tor 1919 was 
charged. It was because of these | $7,922,150,592 against $6,149,087,- 
large sales at retail that the de- | 545 in 1918, $6,233,512,597 in 1917 
mand upon jobbers and whole-|and only $2,113,624,050 in 1914. 
salers, and in turn upon manufac- | The total of the merchandise im- 
turers, was so urgent and the/| ports was $3,904,406,327 in 1919 
main consideration everywhere | against $3,031,212,710 in 1918, 
seemed to be to get goods, wholly | $2,952,467,955 in 1917 and only 
irrespective of prices. | $1,789,276,001 in 1914. Here, too, 
; 2 |the higher prices played an im- 
The Country’s Foreign Commerce portant part in swelling the totals 
In our foreign trade the totals | —not so very much so in the com- 
reached unprecedented figures, parison between 1919 and 1918, 
the high record established in | but accounting for the greater 
1917 being surpassed by a wide. (Continued on page 1120) 
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trine have not yet learned to be! 


Future American Foreign Investments 


| 


If we can rely upon a repetition; ished countries of Western Eu-| 


of our experiences in the 19th or| rope. Britain, France, Holland, | 


creditors. If they would study the | 20th Centuries, even including the | Belgium will, after a period of | 
1de— inter-war period from 1918-1939, | transition, not need any additional | 
mestic investments they would| everything would be very simple, | foreign capital. They will supply | 


attitude of the rich in their do-| 


judge the 
better and clearer. What does a| 
rich man who can live from | 
his regular business, and there- | 
fore invests his surplus capital in | 
oil or steel, in railways or public | 
utilities, really want from these | 
shares and bonds or participa- | 
tions? On the one hand he wants | 
capital appreciation or as much | 
security against depreciation as | 
possible; on the other hand, he 
wants command of money, of pur- | 
chasing power either at the mo-| 
ment he chooses or after a fixed | 
shorter or longer period. If he! 
owns, for instance, the Sun Oil 
shares mentioned above, the cash 
yield on his investment is almost | 
negligible, but in his true balance | 
sheet (not the one for tax pur- 
poses) he has more capital every 
year. At the same time, he can 
dispose of his investment any day. 
Not that he has a claim against | 
the company, but there is a ready | 
market for the shares and if he, 
needs money to buy a house or to | 
enlarge his business, there will | 
always be somebody who is able 
and by all probability willing to. 
buy his shares. 

The analogy to this of a rich | 
nation is evident. As long as the 
fundamental conditions do not. 
change, a rich nation does not 
wish to repatriate its capital. It is 
satisfied with having it on its 
books, provided the investment is | 
reasonably safe and profitable. 

The individual capitalist wants 
to have a regular market where 


he can dispose of his investment. | 
But this market may just as well | 
be in New York and not in the | 


country where the industrial plant 
or mine is situated and has its 
legal domicile. 


If this worked for European in- | 


vestments on all continents and 
in dozens of countries, there is no 
valid reason why it should not do 
SO for investors in the United 
States. For many decades South 


Africa was not able to repur- | 


chase its mining shares, especially 
when the successful entrepreneurs 
have moved their offices from 
Johannesburg to Throgmorton 
Street and their residences to Park 
ane and their Surrey Estates. 


Perhaps the Netherlands will 


| 
| 
| 


Pay or buy back its foreign in- | 
vestments rather soon, but Ruri-| 
tania or Iraq will need or can use | 


iv vantageously additional capital. 
Britein rea, to expectations— 


tain needed its foreign invest- 


ments for the settlement of her) 


trade balances during both World 
ars, there were naturally coun- 


‘tries having favorable balance of | 


Payment who were potential and 
actual buyers. There can be no 
adverse balance of one country 


Without the complementary favor- | 


able balances in other countries. 





| 
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Future American Foreign Investments 


(Continued from page 1113) 
of years produce a surplus above 
consumption and new home in- 
vestments, i.e., they will, with 
their traditional psychology of 
capitalistic creditors, export capi- 
tal or repay foreign capital. China, 
India or Iran, the South American 
Republics and Eastern Europe 
may be legitimate importers of 
capital for 100 years — as -the 
United States had been until 
shortly before the first World 
War. 

If one should predict the Amer- 
ican trade balance of 1970 — or 
perhaps of 2000—he must expect 
it to have changed a great deal. 
With, say 160 million inhabitants, 
the highest standard of life, i.e., 
of consumption, there will hardly 
be any export 
products, nor of mineral oil, nor 
of many finished products, for 


which the high American wage | 


level cannot be compensated by a 
productivity of labor which the 
other countries have not 
achieved. If that should then be 
the case, the interest received 
from foreign investments may be 
used to settle the difference be- 
tween exports and imports, i.e., 
the United States would cease to 
increase its foreign investments. 
This assumption is certainly just 
a marginal case of zero. The sit- 
uation may be like that in Eng- 
land before 1914, in which part 
of the interest received was trans- 
ferred, and part reinvested abroad, 
or it may be as in the years just 
before this war in England, when 
foreign investments on balance 
decreased and the repatriated cap- 
ital was used at home for the so- 
called new industries. 


of agricultural | L 
‘total national income before this | 


| war 


| dollars. 


yet | cluded $1 billion from foreign in- | 





III 

Some practical men with a great 
disdain for theory and an ardent 
faith in their own intuition will 
not be convinced by the foregoing 
arguments, which anyhow can 
only scratch the problem and can 
not explicitly confute the so-called 
historical arguments of the inter- 
war period. Perhaps the following 
remarks which try to give some 
examples or a kind of a model of 
what may be expected in the fu- 
ture will find more favor with 
them. These remarks are based 
on certain estimates covering for- 
mer times as well as future years. 
These may be open to many 
doubts, but nevertheless will be 
found fundamentally correct in 
their relative position. 

Britain is said to have had a 
of 22-25 billion dollars of | 
which she saved, i.e., used for net | 
investment about 2-2'% billion! 
This British income in- | 


vestments which have since been | 
partly sold, and partly are still in| 
enemy hands and may not yield | 
any profit right after liberation. | 


'It also included the shipping in- | 


come which in the first few post | 
bellum years is expected to stay 
at least at pre-war levels; and the 
banking and insurance services 
which in all probability will bring 
considerably less until the British 
economy is restored on a secure 
basis. 


Anyhow, one can expect that | 





the British industry and largely | 000 homes per annum. 


expanded agriculture with a high 
rate of employment and many ex- | 
tensions and improvements made 
during the war will not fall be- 
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low their pre-war status provided 
the necessary raw materials are at 
hand. In other words, the de- 
crease of the British national in- 
come—in pre-war values—is cer- | 
tainly not supposed to be larger | 
than the two billion dollars per 
annum formerly saved. That 
means that Britain will be able 
to cover her consumption needs | 
including regular amortization or | 
replacement of capital goods from 
the very beginning of the post- | 
war period. What she needs— | 
aside from the temporary financ- | 
ing of raw materials, part of which | 
she will pay with her own ac- 
cumulated stocks of wool, cocoa, 
etc.—are sums for capital forma- | 
tion. 

This is merely a bookkeeping 
view. In reality, Britain will have | 
to import consumption goods and 
raw materials for which she pays 
with finished goods, shipping fa- 
cilities, etc., and she will furnish 
herself by far the greater part of 
the capital goods for her domes- 
tic use. But then she will be short 
of foreign exchange to pay for her 
imports. 

During the last years of the 
inter-war period, this domestic | 
capital investment in England— | 
net capital formation—for produc- | 
tion goods as well as housing, etc.., 
was estimated at more than 2,000 
million dollars, or perhaps taking 
into account the disinvestment 
outside of Britain, at 2,500 million 
dollars. These years were a pe- 
riod of substantial construction 
for the new industries and of 300,- 


The needs for the reconstruc- 
tion of shattered cities as well as 
for the reconversion and modern- 
ization of British industry will be 
large; but speaking in 1938 prices, 
they ought not to surpass 4,000 
million dollars in the average of 
each of the first five post-war 
years, since it would be difficult 
to find the skilled labor and the 
material (bricks, etc.) for a 
quicker pace of building, repair- 
ing and installing of machinery— 
beyond the normal replacement. 


The productivity of the new ma- 
chinery, etc., i.e., its marginal util- 
ity, will be very high if the capi- 
tal is employed most efficiently. 
This certainly will be true when 
the British coal industry, ‘suffer- 
ing for decades from the diminu- 
tive size of many mines is reor- 
ganized in large units with all 
modern implements. Only mod- 
erately smaller are the possibili- 





ties for a rationalization and mod- 


ernization of her steel works and, 
according to the often-quoted per- 
haps over-critical British report 
on textiles for a great part, cer- 
tainly not all of these industries. 

If 4 billion dollars per annum 
are 
the British economy is working 
full speed, one may safely pre- 
dict that the productivity of Brit- 
ain will be raised by about a bil- 
lion dollars per year, in each of 
the first five years. On that basis 


'the United Kingdom will have a 
'surplus of one billion in the sec- 
|ond year, two billion in the third, 
the fourth and | 


three billion in 
four billion in the fifth from her 
own production for capital forma- 
tion. 


would have been invested, 


invested for five years and | 


Or in five years 20 billion | 
one | 


es 


Dallas Bond Club 


half from foreign, one half from | 


domestic sources. 
From about that point on the 


situation may change somewhat. | 


The marginal productivity of ad- 
ditional capital will decrease. At 
the same time, the British peo- 
ple will become less willing to 
save instead of raising their 
standard of life, or to use Keynes’ 
expression, “the propensity to 
consume” will somewhat increase. 
Presuming that from the sixth 
year on, only 3 billion dollars will 
be saved with an increase of the 
national product at first of 500 
million dollars, going down slowly 
to about 200 million dollars Brit- 
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ain will accomplish inside of ten | 


years in increase in production of | 
above the level of the first | 


30% 
post-war year, or 20% above pre- 
war levels. Such figures are not 
at all fantastic or 
optimistic. They are in range 
with the experience of the United 


States in the “Twenties” and cer- | 


tainly of Germany between 1924 
and 1930. 

After these domestic 
ments, Britain will soon come to 
the point when it will be more 
profitable for her to invest part of 
the savings either in enterprises 
abroad or 
loans and shareholdings of for- 
eigners in the United Kingdom. 
This condition will be reached 
the sooner because for years to 
come the increase of the British 
population will be rather slow or 


even negative, irrespective of pre- | 


dictions what the post-war period 
will bring about in birth and 
death rates. At any rate, after 
the construction of 2 to 3 million 
homes inside of six to ten years, 
this expenditure will dwindle to 
relatively small amounts, a fact 
which even today worries the 
British who would like to have a 
large labor force in the building 


industry at present but cannot | 
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foresee work for all of them for 
more than five to ten years. If, 
on the other hand, the residential 
building is spread over a longer 
perioa, the present capital and la- 
| bor needs will be so much smaller 
(the most optimistic British ex- 
perts hove for the construction of 
| 300,000 to 400.000 new homes per 
annum at an average cost price 
| of $3,000 to $4,000 with a much 
' smaller figure for the first one or 
| two years. 

IV 

| Nobody is asked to accept these 
figures as absolute truth. But 
fundamentally they are approxi- 
mately correct and constitute a 
true model of Britain’s prospec- 
tive recovery. 

To recapitulate, Britain has an 
enormous demand for foreign 
capital for reconstruction, mod- 
ernization and replenishment of 
stocks. This demand can very 
well be satisfied in a few years 
to a great extent from the United 
States, but to a certain degree also 
from Switzerland, Sweden, etc. 
With a high productivity reached 
through such investment, Britain 
will soon be able to finance her 
needs alone despite higher con- 
sumption. She will be richer 
than she is now. The percentage 
of foreign capital in Britain, never 
enormous with say $10 billion 
new capital imports (plus blocked 
'accounts less foreign investments 
|retained by British subjects and 
| companies) will gradually de- 
/ crease and soon she will not only 
| be richer internally but her in- 
| ternatiorfal balance will rapidly 
‘improve either by an increase of 
her foreign assets or a decrease 
| of her liabilities. 

The only counter 
‘against this reasoning would 
that one may expect the Brit sh, 
/ under an economic psychology © 
'Sir William Beveridge and 0 
John Maynard (now Lord) Keynes 
are not going to save, but will 
consume everything they can. 
This seems entirely improbable. 
Keynes, like Picasso, has had so 
many periods that one cannot in 
fairness use an argument of the 





argument 
be 





| theorist of 1936 against the states- 


-man and director of the Bank of 
England of this hard year of 1945. 
| Despite the understandable desire 
of the English laborer to raise his 
standard of life, one can safely 
predict that the wish and_ the 
political necessity to restore Brit- 
ain’s wealth and _ international 
position will for the next few 
years dominate all economic anc 
financial decisions. This should 
be largely independent of which 
political party will be in powel- 
It concerns the men in West- 
minster as well as emplovers and 
(Continued on page 1115) 
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labor unions. all of which have 
certainly much to learn and some- 
thing to forget in order to rebuild 
Britain on a safe basis. 

The estimated need of foreign 
capital of four billion in the first 
vear, three, two and one billion 
in the following years for the pur- 
pose of capital investment in 
Britain, as we have said before, is 

bookkeeping figure. In fact, 
Britain will import only a small 
amount of capital goods and on 
balance will even export capital 
goods. Presuming a net capital 
formation of 4 billi and a gross 
capital formation of 6 to 7 billion 
dollars she wil! not need—and 
cannot use—more than a limited 
import of machinery, etc., and 
even not more than about one 
to one and half billion, including 
ore and metals, timber and the 
relatively small quantities of tex- 
tile materials which are used in 
capital goods or even durable 
consumers’ goods and housing. 
The physical equivalent of the 
foreign capital investment in a 


bookkeeping sense will have to/| 


consist of foodstuffs, raw materi- 
als for consumers’ goods and for 
the first one or two years even 
some finished consumers’ goods. 


For this very reason there will be. 


only a limited opportunity of di- 


rectly connecting the export of | 


American goods to Britain with 
the capital transactions—as for 
instance can be done by building 


a railway in Ruritania or a power | 


station in 
fact, will also not mean that more 
than one-third of the money can 
be spent outside of the country 
of use excevt for such articles as 
railway rolling stock and auto- 
motive vehicles. 


If foodstuffs and raw materials 


will be shipped to England from | 


Urbania—which, in/! 


| troleum Co. 


| 
| 


other countries than the United | 
States, such as Australia, Argen- | 


tina, Brazil, it may be said that 


they may spend part of the pro- | 


ceeds in the United States. 
fact, they will do so if our sup- 
position is correct that Britain 
and Continental Europe are for 
the moment unable to satisfy the 
demand of the agricultural coun- 


tries for capital goods and more) panies, or if it consists of South 


or less durable consumers’ goods. 
‘And this supposition is the basis 
for our whole argument. 
wise—if Britain could 


In | 


| 


| 


Other- | 
export | 


enough from the very beginning— | 
she would not need any foreign. 


capital to rebuild her economy. 


However, a substantial part of | 
the foodstuffs and commodities | 


for England as well as for the | 


western continental countries 


will come from the United States. | 
In fact, at least the wheat, the 
corn and the cotton are finan-| 
cially and physically in the hands | 


of the Federal 


Government, | 


either as directly owned or as 


controlled by virtue of the loans | 
It may be just as | 


to the farmers. 


well to leave this part of financ- | 
ing to direct Government agree- | 


ments. No new outlay of money 
for the American Treasury is in- 
volved, since it is more or less 
the question of either exporting 
these stocks on long-term pay- 


ments or keeping them here in. 
the warehouses at Government. 
expense. It is immaterial whether | 


these commodity exports will be 
made under the name of lend- 
lease or under new agreements 
with another | title. Assuming 
that only cotton for the home 
Consumption of Europe is ex- 
ported on long-term credits (or 
i-nd-lease), and the cotton used 
n British and continental exports 
of finished goods is being paid 
or, even if financed for the 
Period — of manufacturing and 
marketing, we estimate this agri- 


Cultural export from the United | 


ee to Europe at 1,500 million 
Ollars the first year, 1,000 mil- 


lion the second, and about 500-) 


750 million each in the third- 


fourth, and fifth years. This will 
practically cover all American 
agricultural exports to be fi- 
nanced by the Government. 

A seconc source of financing 
European capital needs will 
spring from the large American 
companies with present or future 
European affiliations, through 
wholly-owned subsidiaries or 
even minority participation. 
With the exception of Germany, 
the reconstruction of these Amer- 
ican-owned plants and installa- 
tions in Europe will require but 
moderate amounts. One may 
foresee that some new connec- 
tions will be established between 
American machinery, motor and 
chemical firms with both old and 
new European factories of simi- 
lar kind. But many legal and 
psychological obstacles on both | 
sides of the ocean will keep this | 
sort of participation within) 
bounds. 


A wider field will be found in| 
providing capital for the exploi- | 
tation of European-owned mines | 
and oil wells in other continents, | 
especially in Africa and Asia. 
While this may also come under 
the following two categories of 
private purchases of securities 
and special holding companies, it 
will certainly be easier until the 
American public is more accus- 
tomed to foreign investments to 
let the Standard Oil or the Texas 
Corp., the Anaconda or American 
Smelting act as financier. For 
the period of transition the typi- 
cal American investor wiil prefer 
an American company with large 
foreign assets to the Creole Pe- 
or Chile Copper. 
Anyhow, we can expect the in- 
troduction of some foreign shares 
in the American market provided 
all formalities can be overcome 
and especially if it will be found 
possible to comply with the rules 
of the SEC. For foreign ex- 
change purposes, it does not mat- 
ter whether the investment will 
consist in participations in the 
leading industrial companies of 
Europe, such as Imperial Chemi- 
cal, Distillers, Guinness and simi- 
lar French and Belgian com- 
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and rubber shares representing 
investments in other countries. 
Likewise, it is a mere question of 
expediency whether the foreign 


| shares sold in this country com- 


prise participations in old estab- 
lished mines and oil wells or in 
the new developments which will 
be started. That has to be de- 
cided upon in every single case 
according to the calculation and 
market opinion of the seller and 
the buyer or the American issu- 
ing house. In foreign exchange 
it is all the same whether New 
York buys Rand Mines and Sub- 
Nigel, giving thereby the British 
sellers the possibility of supply- 
ing the capital for the new exten- 
sion of the South African Rand 
or America participates directly 
in these new developments. 
Perhaps here in America, even 
more than in London, the public 
will prefer holding companies or 
investment trusts for this kind of 
business, expecting them to pro- 
vide expert knowledge in the 
selection of foreign shares which 
at present are not familiar to 
them, despite the fact that it 
ought just as well be possible to 
acquaint the average American 
investor ~ with East Geduld, 
Broken Hill, Katanga, Shell, and 
Anglo-Iranian as with Interna- 
tional Nickel, Cuban Sugar or 
United Fruit and Cerro de Pasco. 
Foreign investment through 
the big American industrial com- 
panies, or through special hold- 
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ing companies and _ investment 
trusts—indirect investment, from 
the viewpoint of the American 
individual—may be the appropri- 
ate form for a large part of this 
business for one more reason. 
The American investor as well as 
the American speculator is very 
quick in his decisions—one may 
rather say erratic. Even if he 
buys his foreign shares today 
with a long-term view he will | 
throw them on the market in the | 
next minor recession or in the| 
next bear market, which the Dow | 
Theory predicts and its faithful | 
followers duly aggravate. In this! 


— et 


case the arbitrage operator would 
try to resell them to London or 
Amsterdam, where the big mar- 
ket for them may be. Such arbi- 
trage would be perfectly right 


'under ordinary conditions when 


England and Holland could take 
it. But as much as I agree with 
my friend Meichior Palyi* that 





*Cf. his testimony before the 
House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reprinted in the 
“Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,’ April 26, 1945, page 
1825, and May 10, page 2054. 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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(Continued from page 1115) 
freedom of capital movements is 
the ideal which we should strive 
to reach, or rather to regain, it 
will take some years until the 
European market and the nor- 
malcy of bank loans on interna- 
tional securities is well enough 
reestablished to allow such sud- 
den disturbances. We are not 
going to have an absolutely un- 
restricted foreign exchange mar- 
ket in most countries of the world, 
at least for a few years, or if we 
have it, it will be only on the 
basis of other restrictions’ in 
transactions of goods and inter- 
national capital transfers, etc. 


It is advisable and for some 


years unavoidable, therefore, 
keep the repatriation of such for- 
eign investments within bounds 
or to surround it with some safe- 
guards. This is nothing new or 
unheard of. The external loans 


of many nations were often re- | 


stricted to foreign ownership and 


the issue of separate tranches in | 


the respective capital markets 
worked as a relative, though not 
absolute, obstacle to untimely in- 
ternational sales. 

The issue of certificates for 
foreign shares which alone may 
be good delivery at the Stock 
Exchange of the creditor country 
is well known in America and 
was the rule in Holland even if 
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switch from certificate to 
share, and vice versa, 
more than a formality 
costing time and expense, and 
allowing a profitable arbitrage 
business to the experts. 

One may remember the various 
issues of the Dawes and Young 
loan for Germany. Certainly a 
British investor could buy the 
American tranche which was not 
quoted in London, or vice versa, 
but ordinarily he preferred 
securities traded on his Stock 
Exchange. There were similar 
arrangements for certain Russian 
Government loans before’ the 
first World War. . 

Such barriers to free interna- 
tional transactions which we all 
do not like will certainly be mod- 
erated and even disappear, one 
may almost say automatically 


the 
original 
was not 


‘disappear, as soon as the Euro- 


pean countries have regained 
some kind of financial 
and international valuations have 
found a new normalcy. The ac- 


quisition of foreign securities by 


the | 


| fixed 


strength | 


values which sets free a tendency 
of repatriation as soon as con- 
ditions warrant it. 
V 

There is one more point to be 
cleared in connection with foreign 
investments. This is the tax 
question. With the new treaty 
between the United States and 
the United Kingdom awaiting the 
approval of the United States 
Senate, one serious impediment 
of foreign investment has been 
removed. But if America comes 
to the conclusion that an exten- 
sion of foreign investments dur- 
ing the next few years is desir- 
able, there are plenty of methods 
available to give such movement 
a good start. One of these would 
be to treat for tax purposes the 
income of a bona fide long-term 
investment in foreign securities 
as capital repayment either for a 
number of years or until 
the capital is amortized to a cer- 
tain extent. This privilege could 
e confined to special companies 
organized for this purpose and to 
subsidiaries or other permanent 


|investments of American corpora- 


special holding companies, invest- | 


ment trusts and direct participa- 
tions of American 


blocked for 


some | 


| countries, 
industrial | 


years by private agreement, will | 


make special legal restrictions to 
a great extent superfluous. 
Despite the desire for the di- 
versification of risks and the lure 
of countries far away, there can 


'be found in normal times a cer- 


tain nostalgia of securities or, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| scarcity at home. 
trary to our prediction, this capi- 


/more correctly expressed, a pref- | large, 
erence of investors for domestic! abolished for future transactions. 
about twenty billion dollars of 
| foreign 


Or it could be granted in 
special cases and for individual 
or may be made de- 
pendent upon certain restrictions 
as to the administration of the 
capital and the minimum period 
of investment. 

There is no reason to fear that 
such privilege would cause too 
great an export of capital and a 
But if, con- 


tions. 


export should become _ too 
the privilege could be 


tal 
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| 
One could easily provide t!] 


presidential decree could ine 
nate it at any time if the : 
export should exceed 
pected amount. 

VI 

According to latest figures 
published, the companies and in. 
dividuals of the United States 
have a gross capital investment 
in foreign countries of over 
thirteen thousand million dollars 
On the other hand, foreigners 
own about a similar amount in 
American securities, bank bal- 
ances, ete. . The creditors and 
debtors are not the same per- 
sonally nor nationally. 

We do not wish to discuss a+ 
length the question when, fo, 
what purpose, and under what 
conditions these foreign balances 
may be withdrawn. Let us only 
say that as long as the United 
States is considered the 
place politically as well fi- 
nancially, which includes mone- 
tarily, by far the greater part ot! 
these foreign owned assets will 
either stay here as such or be 
used for payment of American 
goods. In fact, nothing but the 
danger of devaluation of the dol- 
lar will drive them away. Statis- 
tically it would amount to a de- 
crease in assets owned by foreign- 
ers if some country draws on its 
American balances to pay for 
American cotton or locomotives 
or motor cars, but such transac- 
tion would not by itself disturb 
the foreign exchange market. 

The thirteen billion foreign in- 


Ca 
the 


Satest 


as 


| vestments are really a very small 


amount for the American econ- 
omy. Britain alone once had 


investments, and _ the 
European continent probably at 
least as much (a certain deduc- 


| tion ought to be made from these 


forty billion dollars for duplica- 
tions, inasmuch as French, Dutch, 
Swiss and Germans had invested 
some money in Britain and Brit- 
ish organized foreign companies, 
or in their neighboring continen- 
tal countries, and vice versa). 
Whatever way one figures it, the 
American foreign investments 


look small for the richest coun- 


try in the world. This becomes 
even more pronounced if one de# 
ducts the 4,375 million dollars 
American capital invested in 
Canada which, despite the politi- 
frontier, ar@ 
considered as like a domestic in- 
vestment by many capitalists (al 
these figures do not include the 
old war debts nor the lend-leas@ 
advances of this war). 

The individual capitalist of 
this country, which until the first 
World War was a debtor 
country, will certainly not be in 
fluenced by any motive of gratl- 
tude towards the European cap!* 
talists who helped to develop the 
railroads and industries of Amer¢ 
ica, and, who, despite many loss¢s, 
made a good profit on balance. 
Neither will the individual in- 
vestor take into consideration the 
favorable results for the whole 
world, and not least for this 
country, which will spring from 
the quick recovery in Britain 
and continental western Europe. 
But providing there is not a sud~ 
den and fundamental change ! 
the proportion of the national 
spending and saving, one cal 
hardly expect a high marginal 
return for the great additional 
amounts which the American 
people in all probability would 
like to save, i.e., to invest out ot 
a national income of 125 billions 
or more. This is not, as some 
people claim, a pessimistic view 
of the American future. It does 
not mean “selling the United 
States short.” To the contrary. 
it is the outcome of the vers 
consciousness of American eCc0~ 
nomic strength and _ productive 
capacity and of the wish of the 
people to increase their ind!- 
vidual savings. 

All our arguments for a large- 
scale investment have been con- 
fined to the western (ana 
Europear. coun- 


(Continued. on page 1117) 
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tries, and especially to Britain. | 


There are good reasons for put- | 


ting them into the foreground of 
our considerations. First, 


| Japan, 
their | 


resilience, their prospect of re- 
cuperation, is for superior to that | 
of other countries. Secondly, 


aside from Russia and China, 
which are special cases of more 
or less political decisions and 
therefore in the main of govern- 
ment financing, or what comes to 
the same, of the International 


| But if we consider the possibility | @ 


| portance to strengthen the ram-| 


Bank for Reconstruction and De- | 


velopment, the amounts’ which 
are needed and can reasonably be 
invested during the next five 
years are so much greater in 


| for all times from now on wil be 


these western European countries | 
than in South America or’ other | 
more agricultural regions, especi- | 
ally if we include the mining and | 
oil drilling in British and Dutch | 


colonies and dependencies and 
the British Dominions. 

Third, these countries, especi- 
ally Britain, are the great import- 
ers of foodstuffs and raw materi- 


‘each other or 


called the modern Mediterranean, 


Eisenhower’s words: 
'a few misguided people that be- 


have peace in Europe for a icone] 
time and, after the defeat of 
also in the Pacific, even if 
some nations do not exactly love | 
some _ individuals 
hate certain of their own com- 
patriots more than anybody else. 


of a less peaceful development, of 
permanent international tension, 
not to speak of actual war, in this | 
case it will be of even greater im- 


oe 


parts we watch on the other shore 
of that sea which rightly has been 





this western part of Europe which 


Joseph G. Petersen 


the first line of defense for the 


United States. 
As to this military aspect, one | 


may be allowed to quote General | 
“If there be 


E. K. Hagemann 
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souri 


River, can separate yuur- | 


‘selves from the problems of the 


| world they had better look at the | —— —__— 
Rockets, | ‘saateal or brave amas to say 


als. Make them solvent and able | 


to buy from Brazil, Argentina, 
India and Iran, and most of the 


'before the termination of hostili- 
ties 


problems of the South American | 


and Asiatic countries will be 


'through space 250 miles. 


solved with very moderate for- | 


eign capital for years to come. 


Contrariwise, if Europe is a poor. 
buyer of foodstuffs and a rela- | 


tively small consumer of raw ma- 
terials, 


mala and Chile will prevent a. 


world depression, and such de- 


pression would make the new: 


railway or the improved agricul- 
ture of these colonial countries to 
be financed by American and 


no financing of Guate-' 


other foreign capital unprofitable. | 

This does not mean that there | 
should not be some long-term | 
financing of other countries even | 


in the near future, but in order to 


do first things first, to establish | 


an economic priority, a schedule 


of relative importance, the Amer- | 
ican private investor who is will- 


ing to put some money into for- 
eign lands should look for the 
next few years mainly to Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Hol- 


land, and to the mineral devel- | 


opments in other continents. 


All our arguments are based on 
the assumption that we now shall 
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Social Credit In Alberta 


(Continued from page 1077) 
justment Board to require the 
debtor to make speedy payment. 


Effects Unfavorabie 


Meanwhile, the Aberhart Gov- 
ernment was getting 
water, as the depression still was 
on. Alberta’s credit had been seri- 
ously damaged, and the business 
interests were demanding the re- 
peal of all the objectionable legis- 
lJation. On the other hand, the 
Alberta Basic Dividends Associa- 
tion was clamoring for early pay- 
ment, and the left-wingers of the 
Party were urging the Govern- 
ment to more drastic action in 
strict conformity with the Doug- 
Jas doctrine. 

While Mr. Aberhart was trying 


into hot} 


to steer a middle course between 
the opposing interests, a commii- 
tee of left-wingers in the cabinet, 
in consultation with John Har- 
grave, leader of the Social Credit 
Party in Great Britain—the Green 
Shirts—drafted a plan for pure 
social credit based on the three 
primary principles of the Douglas 
system: dividends to _ increase 
buying power, compensatory price 
discounts to control prices and 
prevent inflation, and a debt-free 
medium of exchange whicn circu- 
lates freely. 


For the guidance of the Legis- 
lature and the information of the 
public, the committee, on Jan. §, 
1937, laid down the fellowing 11 


guiding principles of sociai credit: 
| 
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1. The issue of debt-free money 
negotiable within the province. 

2. A central Credit House with 
branches throughout the province. 

3. A retail price discount sys- 
tem. Retailers would deduct a 
discount from their prices and be 
reimbursed in Alberta currency. 

4. A Government propaganda 
bureau. 

5. Extension of legislation ad- 
justing public and private debts. 

6. Reduction of taxation by the 
issue of interest-free money. 


7. A provisional wholesale set- ' 


up to handle Alberta’s import and 
export trade. This bureau, for in- 
stance, would buy wheat with Al- 
berta money and sell it for Can- 
adian currency which would be 
used in future trading. 

8. Interest-free loans of Alberta 
money or Canadian currency. 


9. Monthly dividends of $5.00 to 
every registered citizen. 


Thursday, September 6. i 94 





10. Alberta money to ove legal 
tender within the province on 
penalty of liquidation of debts. 

11. Development of natural re- 
sources in reserved areas through 
a social credit financial system 
and not by cutside capital. 

Although the insurgents, in this 
report, had put their cards on the 
table, Mr. Aberhart hesitated to 
approve it altogether, fearing a 
constitutional crisis. Major Doug- 
las sharply disagreed with the 
plan, whereupon Mr. Hargrave 


retaliated by saying: “I am afraid | 


Major Douglas does not quite un- 
| derstand the situation.” 


Finding that the Government 


would not or could not follow his | 
the | 


advice, Mr. Hargrave left 
province. As he shook the snows 
of Alberta from his feet, he 
stated that he had found no social 
credit in operation, due to the fact 
that the Government lacked tech- 
nical knowledge and courage. 

' Having failed in his mission, 
| Mr. Hargrave went home to Eng- 
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land, but the insurgents conti; 
their agitation for more rad 
action, and might have ousted + 
Premier put ror the compromis 
suggested by the Hon. Solon 7 
Low, Provincial Treasurer, wh, 
introduced a new Social Credi: 
Bill providing for consumers’ div- 
idends to be paid monthly, esta 
lishment of credit houses, inte, 
est-free loans for agriculture and 
industry, and the creation of " 
credit certificate retirement fund 
But the main change was provj- 
sion for the appointment of a So. 
ciai Credit Board of five Hoyce 
who should select a 
commission of technical experts 
and, with their help devise a plan 
for real feasible social credij 
be presented to the Legislature as 
soon as possible. The bill was 
given royal assent by Lieut. Gov- 
ernor J. C. Bowen on April 14, 


| 1937. 


Pursuant to this legislation the 
new Board consulted Major Doug- 
las who, though declining to come 

_to Alberta in person, sent two of 


| his men: G. F. Powell, “efficiency 


expert,” and L. D. Byrne, “techni- 
cal expert”; but as the constitu- 
_tional crisis which both Douglas 
'and Aberhart had feared was al- 
ready under way they might as 
well have stayed at home. Mr. 
Powell, indeed, in attacking the 
| banks and nine prominent citizens 
| as ‘bankers’ toadies”’ got into seri- 
| ous trouble with the law of libel 
and was glad to go home to Eng- 
land; but Mr. Byrne has remained 
as a valued advisor of the Gov- 
ernment until the present day. 


The Constitutional Crisis 


The constitutional crisis arose, 
as the Alberta Government might 
have expected, because of the fact 
that the province had exceeded 
its power under the British North 
America Act of 1867, which is the 
constitution of Canada. By this 
'act the provinces were given jur- 

isdiction over matters of local in- 

_terest, including municipal gov- 
/ernment, prisons, hospitals, roads, 
|property, and civil rights. To the 
| Dominion Government were given 
_all those broad powers affecting 
national interest, such as defense, 
banking, currency, and _ interest. 
| Moreover, the powers not granted 
| to the provinces were reserved to 
| the Dominion and, in case of con- 
\flict of powers, the Dominion 
,;could override the _ provinces. 
| Also, the Dominion was given the 
right to disallow any provincial 
act. 

Already, on Feb. 19, 1937, in 
connection with six cases brought 
before the Alberta Supreme Court, 
Justice A. F. Ewing had declared 
the Reduction and Settlement of 
Debt Act ultra vires as dealing 
primarily with interest, a legisla- 
tive field reserved to the Domin- 
ion. Four days later, a similar 
judgment was rendered in_ the 
same court by Justice W. C. Ives, 
'who ruled unconstitutional the 
| Provincial Securities Interest Act, 
|cutting interest on Provincial 
bonds, savings certificates, and 
| Suaranteed securities. 

Commenting on the contention 
'of the province that the right te 
/sue in such cases had been taken 
| away by the act in question, Mr. 
|Justice Ives said: “You can se 
'what it does to the constitutional 

provisions of the British North 
America Act. By prohibiting 
court actions the government 
_could pass all sorts of legislation 
regardless of authority.” 

Shortly after these decisions the 

Alberta Government declared 4 
60-day moratorium on_ private 
debts contracted before January, 
1936, decided to ignore the juds- 
ments of the Supreme Court and 
offered half-interest rates on fou! 
/maturing bond issues. Mr. Aber: 
hart admitted, also, that he had 
been unable to keep his promist 
/as to payment of dividends, DU" 
-assured the people that the GoV~ 
ernment would “take final mee>~ 
ures for further action.” sil 
| By way of thus keeping ‘@!™ 
with the people and as a gesturt 
of defiance to the courts and 


(Continued on page 1119) 
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Social Credit In Alberta 


(Continued from page 1118) 


Dominion Government, in April, | 
1937, the new Social Credit Act | 


and three other acts were passed 
repeating and reinforcing previ- 
ous legislation, especially that re- 
ducing rates on public and private 
debts. 

Strange to say, the government 
now appealed for help from their 
bitterest enemy, the chartered 
hanks. In a circular letter sent 
yut on July 22, 1937, the Hon. S. E. 
Low asked the banks to cooperate 
with the government “‘so that div- 
idends, taxes, and debts may be 
dealt with promptly and in accord 
with the will of the people.” 

This action was in line with an 
extraordinary suggestion by Ma- 
jor Douglas that the province 


should touch a chartered bank for | 


$5,000,000 repayable without in- 
terest, or, failing that, should call 


| tions, debts owing to co-opera- 


tives and contracted prior to July 
1, 1936. 

Following that comparatively 
mild action the Legislature passed 
two bills for control of the char- 
tered banks and one to control 
the press. The Credit Regulation 
Act so recently disallowed, was 
passed again, and a new bill was 
passed imposing special taxation 
upon the chartered banks, esti- 
mated to yield more than $2,.000.- 
000, on the ground that “credit 
costs the banks nothing.” 

The Press Control Act, strongly 
recommended by Major Douglas, 
was designed to empower the 
government to commandeer space 
in Alberta newspapers for gov- 


ernment statements and to force 


on holders of stocks and bonds to | 
exchange them for new Alberta | 


securities paying 1%. 

In reply to the circular letter, 
Sidney H. Logan, President of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
said that the banks were ready 
and willing to make their facili- 


the papers to divulge the sources 
of their information about gov- 
ernment policies and doings. 
These three bills were present- 
ed to the Lieutenant-Governor on 


| Oct. 9, 1937, but royal assent was 


ties available to the government | 
and the public, as heretofore, “in- | 


sofar as the services they are 


provisions of the Canadian Bank- 
ing Act, and in keeping With the 
principles of sound banking.” 


Action Against the Banks 


Having thus put the banks on 
record, Mr. Low introduced be- 
fore a special session of the Legis- | 
lature a bill to license and regu- 
late chartered banks operating in 
the province; a second bill to 
block all appeals in Alberta courts 
on the constitutionality of Provin- | 
cial laws; and a third bill designed | 
to close the courts of Alberta to_ 
all bankers who refused to take) 
out the licenses in question. 

These bills passed the Legisla- 
ture on Aug. 6, 1937, and were 
formally approved by the Lieu-| 
tenant Governor. Naturally, they 
came speedily to the attention of 
the Dominion Government, where- | 
upon the Prime Minister, the Rt. | 
Hon W. L. Mackenzie King, in a | 
telegram to Mr. Aberhart, re- | 
quested the Alberta Government | 
to refrain from enforcing the new | 
legislation until it could be re-| 
ferred to the Supreme Court of | 
Canada. 

The request was indignantly de- | 
nied by Mr. Aberhart who, in) 
concluding a long message to Mr. | 
King, said: “We respectfully sub- | 
mit that we are compelled by the 
mandate of our people to proceed 
with the enforcement of our leg- 
islation, and with due deference 
we suggest that the responsibility 
of questioning its validity should 
be assumed by those desiring to 
render it abortive.” 


reserved in the following terms: 
“His Honor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor doth reserve these bills for 
the signification of His Excellen- 
cy, the Governor-General’s pleas- 
ure therein.” 

After this, 


Premier Aberhart, 


the; with the consent of his cabinet, 
asked to perform are within the | 


retreated from his indefensible 


position and requested the Do- 





A few hours after Mr. Aber-' 
hart’s message was received, a 
meeting of the Dominion Cabinet 
was called and the acts in ques- 
tion were disallowed. 

The disallowment aroused con- 
Sternation and indignation in Al- 
berta and protests came from Ma- 
Jor Douglas and many other so- | 
Clal credititors at home and 
abroad, questioning the right of 
Ottawa to disallow and insinuat- | 
ing that the banks controlled the 
policy of the Dominion Govern- 


ment. Encouraged by these pro- | 


tests and backed by the most of 
the social credit members of the 
Legislature, Mr. Aberhart de- 
nounced the banks, defied the Do- 


minion Government, and prom-| 


ised more 


l drastic legislation 
against them. 


In a letter to Pre- 


mier King he said: “Our legisla- | 


tion is still law, and will remain 


law until declared ultra vires by 
e€ court.” 


More Legislation 
The first step toward further 


legislation was taken on Aug. 25, | 


1937, when a new moratcrium be- 
Came effective postponing until 
arch 1, 1938, with certain excep- 


minion Government to refer the 
proposed acts, and the question of 


| disallowance as well, to the Su- 


preme Court of Canada. This time 
the Dominion Government, in- 
stead of disallowing the bills, 


"complied with Mr. Aberhart’s re- 
quest. 





Acts Declared Unconstitutional 


All the questions at issue were 
then referred to the Supreme 
Court and, after hearing both 
sides, decision was rendered on 
March 4, 1938, when the court 
ruled against Alberta as follows: 

Powers of the Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council to disallow pro- 
vincial legislation were found 
valid and unrestricted. 

Powers of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor to reserve provincial legis- 


| lation for the signification of the 


pleasure of the Governor-Gené@ral 
were found valid and unrestricted. 

The Alberta press control reg- 
ulation and the bank taxation 
bills were found unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice L. A. Cameron de- 
clared that the Federal Parlia- 
ment alone had power to control 
the freedom of the press and said 
that the press bill represented an 
interference with the workings of 
the parliamentary system. 

The bills taxing and regulating 
the banks were, of course, de- 
clared unconstitutional as invad- 
ing the field of banking reserved 
to the Dominion Government. 

The Social Credit Act, parent | 
act and corner stone of the social 
credit scheme, had not been re- | 
ferred to the courts, but Chief | 
Justice Duff and Mr. Justice Davis 
volunteered the opinion that it | 
was unconstitutional as interfer- | 
ing with the reserve powers of | 
the Dominion Government in re- | 
spect to money, banking, and in- | 
ter-provincial trade and com-| 
merce. | 

| 


Commenting on these devastat- | 
ing decisions on March 5, 1938, the | 
Montreal “Gazette” editorially | 
said: “‘The acts of the Legislature | 
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which were called in question 
cannot be enforced and the whole 
Social Credit structure, flimsy as 


| it always was, has collapsed. The 
/result is a triumph of sound con- 
| stitutional procedure and clears 
|the way for the gradual restora- 


tion of the credit of Alberta and 
for the eventual complete rehabil- 
itation of the province as a co- 
operative entity in the conferation 
of the provinces.” 

Was this a prophetic utterance? 


'It would almost seem so in view 


of the fact that since the debacle 
no important social credit legis- 





lation has been passed in Alberta, 
and the social crediters have 
given more attention to financial 
rehabilitation, the development of 
resources, and other practical eco- 
nomic problems. 


Social Credit Party Survives 


Social Credit as a purely pro- 
vincial movement was dead, but 
the party survived and prospered, 
according to the well known habit 
—almost a law—of organizations 
to continue after their original 
purpose has been accomplished or 

(Continued on page 1120) 
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Social Credit In Alberta 


(Continued from page 1119) 
has largely failed. Moreover, the 
Alberta Government largely 
composed of schoolmasters—with 
all its vagaries, had given the 
province a fairly honest and eco- 
nomical administration, had tided 


over a desperate time of depres- | 


sion, had improved the _ school 
system, had gained experience 
and wisdom, and could be trusted 
to carry on pretty well for some 
time to come, and surely better 
than the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation, which had won con- 
trol in Saskatchewan and tried to 
lead Alberta also along the path 
of Socialism. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the Social Credit party, in 


spite of backsets, won 36 out of | 


57 seats in the election of 1940 
and 51 out of 57 in the election 
of August, 1944. In fact, in the 
latter election it had, by and 


| large, the support of the business| nine years to be paid approxi-'! 


interests who, fearing Socialism 
more than Social Credit, preferred 
| the devil to the deep sea. Besides, 
| they were assured that the ques- 
| tion of public debt would be set- 
|'tled by the Social Credit party— 
and so it was. 


A New Debt Redemption Plan 
Mr. Aberhart having died on 
May 17, 1943, his mantle fell to 
the Hon. E. C. Manning who, on 
July 24, 1945, at a special session 
'of the Legislature, presented in 


'two bills the Alberta Debt Reor- | 


| ganization Plan, providing for the 
| payment and refunding of the 
provincial debt of some $113,000,- 
000. The plan provided for an im- 
mediate cash payment of more 
than $51,000,000 to meet over-due 
| securities at par value amounting 
| to $33,000,000, plus an adjustment 
|of accrued interest for the last 





When you have an interest in | 


OHIO SECURITIES 
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mately 50% in cash and 50% in| 
five equal annual instalments. 
| Holders of obligations which 
mature after June 15, 1945, will 
| receive in exchange, on a par for 
| par basis, new 312% serial deben- 
tures or stock maturing from 1961 
| to 1980, plus an adjustment of un- 
|paid interest for the last nine 
| years. The plan, it might be noted, 
| had been mostly prepared during | 
the previous session by the Hon. 
|Solon E. Low, then Provincial 
| Treasurer. 

| On this notable day, in moving 
_ the reply to the speech from the 
i throne, Mr. Ivan Casey said: “It 
| will be of special value and sig- | 
nificance to have the decks) 
|cleared of old issues when it) 
|} comes to dealing with the prob- | 
lem of the post-war period—Al- | 
berta’s fine position will be the | 


(Continued from page 1112) 
part of the increase as compared 
with 1914. The balance of mer- 
chandise exports was the largest 
by far in the country’s history, 
being $4,017,714,265, as against 
$3.117.874,835 in 1918, $3,281,044,- 
642 in 1917 and $3,091,005,766 in 
1916, and but $324,348,049 in 1914. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous 
magnitude of the favorable bal- 
ance, augmented still further by 
large silver exports, the United 
States was obliged the last seven 


| months of the year to make heavy 
‘shipments of gold abroad. 
| June 9 the Federal Reserve Board 


On 


removed all restrictions on the 
exportation of gold and thereafter 
the metal moved out in large 
quantities. The net outflow for 
the 12 months was $291,651,202, 
against net imports of $20,972,930 
in 1918, net imports of $180,570,- 


best of all the Canadian prov-/| 490 in 1917, $530,197,307 in 1916, 
inces. Not only will we have the | and $420,528,672 in 1915. The 
lowest interest rate of any prov-| bulk of the gold went to South 
ince, but we shall be the only | America (mainly the Argentine) 
province with full provision for| and to the Far East (principally 
redemption of our- total debt over | to Japan, China and India), and 
a certain period of years.” | the explanation is found in the 
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The social creditors of Alberta | 
have certainly changed their tune, 
but even though they have been 
checkmated in the province, they 
have by no means abandoned 
their characteristic theories. Re- 
alizing that they can make little 
or no headway in the province, 
because of the stone wall of con- 
stitutional limitations, they have 
largely transferred their atten- 





fact that in the case of those 
countries the trade balance ran) 
strongly against this country. 
This being the case and the 
United States being once more 
(as far as the outside world was 


tion to the broad field of the Do- 
minion Parliament, to which in 
June, 1945, 13 social crediters 
were elected and all from Alberta, | 
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| prise, 


the Dominion Parliament — 
'continue to harp on their single 
| string and talk to deaf ears, 2° 
‘they have 
' whether they will give and urse 
more attention to problems 0 


The First Year After World War I 


concerned) on an unqualified gojq 
basis, the adverse balance had to 
be settled by shipments of golq 
On the other hand, Europe (in the 
trade with which the balance jn 
favor of the United States was o; 
such huge dimensions) was wun- 
willing to part with any of its 
stock of the metal, the restrictions 
against a gold outflow being a; 
rigidly maintained as _ before. 
Europe, being anxious to protect 
its gold reserves at a time when 
such a step seemed imperative be- 
cause of the tremendous addition 
made since the beginning of the 
war to the paper currency issues 
in all the belligerent countries. 
The effect was to cause a severe 
drop in the exchanges, particu- 
larly in the case of the exchange 
rates on London, Paris and Rome. 
This matter of the depreciation in 
the exchanges is dealt with more 
at length in our review of the 
foreign exchange market further 
below. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the takings of our goods 
and manufactures by these Euro- 
pean countries would have been 
heavily reduced. As it was, the 
purchases here were, as we have 
already seen, heavily increased. 
The reason was that with the 
close of the war Europe needed 
large amounts of raw materials 
(Continued on page 1121) 





including their chief leaders, the 
Hon. John H. Blackmore and the 
Hon. Solon E. Low. 


The Social Credit Charter, pub- 


| lished in May as a party platform, 
_demanded a 


“national dividend” 
in addition to all other incomes, 


' “so that the people’s buying power 


may be always equal to the prices 
of the goods for sale,” and the is- 
sue of money at the rate neces- 
sary to ensure continued expan- 


/sion of production and consump- 


tion. It stood also for free enter- 
systematic retirement of 
public debt, progressive reduction 
of taxation, protection against 
monopolies and cartels, and parity 


‘prices for agricultural products, 


together with various other meas- 
ures advocated by all the other 
political parties. 

That the social crediters intend 
to carry on their propaganda on 
the broader stage ot Vominion 
politics was indicated by the Hon- 
E. C. Manning in a long brief pre- 
sented to the conference of pro- 


_vincial premiers on Aug. 6, 1945. 


in which, referring to the alleged 
chronic shortage of buying power’, 
he said: é 
“It lies within the sovereig! 
power of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, through the Bank of Can- 
ada, to monetize fully the real 


_ wealth of the nation as represent- 
ed by our abundant natural pro- 


duction, and to utilize the finan- 
cial credit representing the mone- 
tization of that real wealth to sup- 
plement the ordinary public rev- 


enue of the Dominion and of the 
' Provincial Treasuries.” 


Whether the social crediters “ 
wil 


so often done, oO 


transportation charges, tariff rates, 


export markets, monopolies, and 
‘cartels, and pursue attainable ob- 


jectives remains to be seen. Per- 


haps they should listen to_the 
‘editor of the Winnipeg 
| Press” who, deploring the neg@- 
tive and futile phrases of Sas- 


“Free 


katchewan socialists and Alberta 
social crediters, said: _ 
“Eighteen men talking social- 


-ism are not going to advance the 


true interests of Saskatchewan @ 
jot. Thirteen rubber-money en- 


_thusiasts at Ottawa will not serve 


the true interests of Alberta. !! 
is not that protest movements are 
at fault: rather they should be 
constructive. The rebel should 
vote fruitfully for what he be- 
lieves rather than barrenly agall>' 


| something he dislikes.” 








in 
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(Continued from page 1120) 
and other things in order to re- 
nabilitate its devastated areas and 
also for its economic reconstruc- 
sion, while at the same time food 
supplies, which could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere, had to be ob- 
‘gained from us in order to avert 
starvation for large masses of 
pec ple. 


Our Agricultural Productions 


From an agricultural stand- 
point, the year proved a distinct 
disappointment. In 1918 when 
the war was still in progress the 
Government had extended its 
guaranteed price for wheat so as 
to cover the wheat crop to be 
raised in 1919, since abundant 
supplies of wheat seemed so es- 
sential, not only for the benefit of 
the United States, but for its allies 
and associates in the war, and ac- 
cordingly the area devoted to 
autumn sown wheat under the 
stimulus of this guaranteed price 
wes decidedly increased, far sur- 
passing the area sown to winter 
wheat in the best previous years. 
The seed was also put in under 
most favorable auspices, so the 
crop started under most propi- 
tious circumstances. Accord- 
ingly a wheat yield of unexam- 
pled dimensions seemed in pros- 
pect. But, as it happened, ex- 
pectations in that regard were 
grievously disappointed—this, too, 
notwithstanding that the plant 
wintered unusually well so that 
condition of the winter wheat 
crop as a whole which on Dec. 1, 
1918, had been officially reported 
at 98.5 stood April 1 at 99.8 and 
May 1 at the phenomenal record 
of 100.5. Accordingly, the fore- 
cast at that date pointed to a 
probable winter wheat yield of 
900,000,000 bushels and the pos- 
sibility of producing a fuli billion 
bushels did not seem to be out of 
the question. But from that time 
on the situation changed very 
rapidly and prospects quickly be- 
came seriously impaired; partly 
by reason of cold weather and 
partly because of excessive rain in 
certain regions and, finally, in the 
Southwest because of red rust. 
The result was that in the end the 
winter wheat yield proved no 
more than 731,636,000 bushels. As 
it happened, too, the spring wheat 
crop proved a failure almost from 
the start owing to a variety of 
circumstances and proved one of 
the very smallest on record. In 
the end the product of winter and 
spring wheat combined turned out 
smaller than what had _ been 
counted upon for winter wheat 
alone, reaching only 940,987,000 
bushels, or but little better than 
the 921,438,000 bushels of wheat 
harvested in 1918 when the wheat 
crop had been of good average 
proportions, but by no means up 
to the best previous record. The 


oats crop turned out to be only 
1,248,310,000 bushels, as against 
1,538,124,000 bushels in 1918 and! 





1,592,741,000 bushels in 1917. The | 
barley crop and the rye crop also | 
fell below those of 1918. The corn 
crop ran better than the poor | 
yield of 1918, but below that of | 
several other years; the official 
figures placed it at 2,917,450.,000 
bushels, against 2,502,665 ,000 
bushels harvested in 1918 and) 
3,085,233,000 bushels raised in 
1917. In the South the cotton 
crop proved the fifth in a series 
of short yields, with a yield, in- 
cluding linters, not much above 
12,000,000 bales; back in 1911 the 
crop had been over 16,000,000 
bales. 

The old Congress before its ex- 
piration on March 4 enacted a law 
appropriating $1,000,000,000 to en- 
able the President to carry out the 
price guarantees made to pro- Morton A. Cayne Clarence F. Davis 
ducers of wheat of the crops of 
1918 and 1919, ‘‘and to protect the 
United States against undue en- 
hancement of its liabilities there- 
under.” The new Act gave the 
President blanket authority to 
provide all the machinery for 
handling the wheat from the time 
when purchased from the farmer 
until sold to the consumer, with 
control over millers, wholesalers, 
jobbers and bankers, importers, 
manufacturers, etc. Besides ap- 
propriating $1,000,000,000 as a re- 
volving fund to carry out the 
guarantee, discretionary powers 
were conferred to continue the 
old agency for handling the wheat 
crop or to create a new one. The 
bill also carried as a rider, a cot- 
ton futures provision under which 
only 13 grades of cotton (from 








low middling up) can be deliv-| president: Morton A. Cayne, Cayne, Ralston & Co.; Vice-President: Clarence F. Davis, First Cleveland 
Corporation; Treasurer: Richard N. Cone, Finley & Co.; Secretary: William A. Koeth, Gunn, Carey & Co.; 
fied by Government graders. This | Board of Governors: Harry Gawne, Merrill, Turben & Co.; Richard A. Gottron, Gillis, Russell & Co.; 


ered on future contracts and all 
cotton so delivered must be classi- 
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Cleveland Security Traders Association 


Richard N. Cone Wm. A. Koeth 





R. A. Gottron Corwin L. Liston Ben J. McPolin Donald W. Plasterer 





last minute legislation (it did not | Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co.; Benjamin J. McPolin, McDonald & Co.; and Donald W. Plasterer, 


become a law until March 4),| Hornblower & Weeks. 
(Continued on page 1122) 
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closed March 4, on account, how- 
ever, of the Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion at New Orleans, which was a 
holiday on the New Orleans Ex- 
change, and an agreement exist- 
* ing between the New York and 
the New 
which the holidays observed on 





(Continued from page 1121) 


This was in order that 
The Exchange had also been tary 


nent. 


called by Mr. 


Orleans Exchanges by 
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one Exchange are also observed 
brought about the closing of the by the other. 
New York Cotton Exchange on 
March 5. 
arrangements might be made for 
the readjustment of trading to 
meet the requirements of the new 


Effort at Price Stabilization 


One of the incidents or episodes 
of the year was an attempt at 
price stabilization in which Secre- | 
of Commerce William C. 
Redfield was particularly promi- 
As it happened, the move- 
ment came to grief after several 
weeks’ earnest effort by Mr. Red- 
field. At a conference on Feb. 5, 
Redfield and at- 
tended by a number of former 
heads of the more important divi- | demobilization of the army and | 


‘the return of so many soldiers | ployment of labor, now large and 
| 


| the unemployment which it was | 
| feared | 
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| from France. 
| it was expected, would lead to the | 
| resumption of active buying, then | 
| held in abeyance out of a fear that 








sions of the War Industries Board, 
representatives of various Gov- 
ernment departments and others, 
action was taken toward evolving 
plans for establishing a fair post- 
war level of prices for basic com- 
modities. This 
followed a series of conferences 
between members of the Cabinet 


meeting, which | 


|and others interested in the mat- | 


ter, was held for the purpose of | 
considering the industrial situa- | 


|tion with particular reference to | 


would result from _ the}! 


Price stabilization, | 


current tendencies would inevit- 
ably force lower prices later on if 
the trend in that direction should 
not be arrested by some general 
scheme like that in contemplation. 
The meeting resulted in the adop- 
tion of a resolution requesting 
Secretary Redfield to seek the ap- 


proval of President Wilson for the | 


appointment of a committee to 
deal with the situation. A state- 
ment given out by Mr. Redfield 
after the conference said that “it 
was contemplated that this com- 
mittee should call into conference 
the representatives of the basic 
industries of the country to ex- 
amine conditions in industry with 
a view to the formulation of a 
scale of prices at which the Gov- 
ernment departments and other 
buyers would be justified in buy- 
ing freely and at which the manu- 
facturers would be willing to sell 
with a view to maintaining or re- 
storing business activities to a full | 
volume.” The Secretary added 





‘that “it was believed that public 


announcement of the conclusions 
of such a committee would have 
a great value in establishing con- 
fidence in a level of prices and 
would be accepted by bankers 
and others as a basis for credit.” 
It is significant of the views so 
widely entertained in the early 


\part of the year as to the likeli- 
‘hood of trade reaction, unemploy- 


ment and price deflation—in all 
of which particulars the year 
turned out so differently than ex- 
pected, as already noted—that in 
an enumeration of the “conditions 
confronting the country,s Mr. 
Redfield in the statement re- 


'ferred to put first of all, “Unem- 


‘rapidly increasing.” The Secre- 
tary also spoke of “a stagnant 
‘condition of industry” and said 


that prices were “high and un- 
stable, due to the effect of the 
war, which interfered with the 
ordinary operation of the law of 
i'supply and demand” to which he 
‘added that “prices were inflated 
beyond the possibility of mainte- 
nance upon the same scale during 
peace time.” 

On Feb. 





15 President Wilson 
‘cabled to Mr. Redfield his ap- 
proval of the proposal. On Feb. 
|18 Mr. Redfield announced that 
‘George N. Peek, formerly Vice- 
‘Chairman of the War Industries 


|Board, had been chosen by Mr. 


Redfield as Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Peek to select his as- 
sociates on the Board. From the 
first the price stabilization plan 
evoked much criticism and met 
with no little opposition. On the 
one hand there was impatience 
with any further attempts of any 
kind at regulation on the part of 
the Government and on the other 


hand there was opposition from 
certain sections of the community 
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who feared that price stabiliza- 
tion would mean to them simply 
lower prices and _ diminished 
profits. For instance, a protest 
was said to have been cabled to 
President Wilson on February 17 
by a number of Senators—among 
others Senators Lenroot and La 
Follette of Wisconsin; Gronna of 
North Dakota; Borah of Idaho: 
Curtis of Kansas; Gore of Okla-_ 
homa; Smith of South Carolina: 
Smith of Georgia; Ransdell o; 
Louisiana, and Sheppard of Texas 
—saying it had been called to 
their attention that Secretary 
Redfield had evolved a plan to 
stabilize prices, including farm 


products, and that the signers. 


























Sen. Bob La Follette 


“members of the Senate speaking 
for themselves and the farmers of 
their States,” desired to register a 
decided protest and to be heard 9 
on the matter “before it receives 
any sort of official sanction.” On 
Feb. 23, Mr. Redfield announced | 
that the Board which he had ap- 
pointed under the Chairmanship 
of George N. Peek was to be 
known as the Industrial Board of 
the Department of Commerce. He 
said that they were “to put into 
practical effect a program for the 
readjustment of prices for basic 
materials in such a fashion as to 
create a firm foundation on which 
the consumer could base his 
future purchases and the pro- 
ducer could form necessary esti- 
mates.” The Industrial Board, he 
said, had the assistance of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The iron and steel trade—where 
price stabilization was most to be 
desired—fell in very readily with 
the suggestion of the Department 
of Commerce. At a meeting of 
representatives of the iron and 
steel industries on March 6 it was 
unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of the Industrial Board 
“to cooperate in the endeavor to 
stabilize business conditions. and 
the whole subject matter was re- 
ferred, with power, to a commit- 
tee.” After a number of confer- 
ences between steel men and the 
Industrial Board it was announced 
on March 20 that a full agreement 
had been reached upon a new 
schedule of prices. In making 
this known, Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, took 0¢- 
casion to state that in lowering 
prices there was no intention to 
make decreases in wages except 
perhaps at some mills operating 
under contracts between employ- 
ers and employees providing [0 
a sliding scale. He added that it 
was not expected that prices dur- 
ing 1919 would be any lower. 
Judge Gary pointed out that “the 
objects to be secured are In Te- 
vival and stabilization of business 
by establishing a reasonably low 
basis of prices which would be 
satisfactory to the consuming 
public and yet, so far as practic- 
able, would yield a moderate and] 
reasonable return to the inves~ 
tors.” The Industrial Board on its 
part issued a statement sayins 
that in giving its approval to the 
schedule of prices decided upor 


























the Board was carrying out the 
purpose for which it had bee! 


created and believed that a leve! 


had been reached below whic! 
the public should not expect 
huy during 1919. The purpose © 


(Continued on page 1123) 
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the Board was to bring about such 
a lower level of prices as would 
effect stability and_ stimulate! 
trade, to the end that business and | 
industry could proceed and build | 
up with confidence and: provide 


maximum employment. | 


The new schedule of prices| 
went into effect the next day, | 
March 21, and provided for dras- 
tic reductions in prices. It should 
be added that these reductions 
were in addition to sharp cuts 
in prices made at the close of 1918 
(after the conclusion of the armi- 
stice) and which became opera- 
tive Jan. 1, 1919. <A few illustra- 
tions will serve to indicate the ex- 
tent of the two reductions com- 
bined. Thus, basic pig iron, 
which the previous December had 
been marked down from $33 per 
ton to $30, was now reduced to 
$25.75. Large steel billets which 
in December had been reduced 
from $47.50 to $43.50 were now 
cut to $38.50. Merchant bars. 
plates and structural steel which 
had been reduced $4@$5 a ton in 
December were -marked down 
further $7 a ton. In the case of | 
rails no change had been made in | 
December; they were now! 
marked down $10 a ton to $45 a 
ton for Bessemer and $47 a ton 
for rails of open hearth steel. The 
expectation that no lower prices 
than those now agreed upon 
would come in 1919 was fully re- 
alized. In the second half of 1919 
a great change in the outlook for 
aron and steel occurred. Demand 
revived, while at the same time 
the strike, first in the steel trade 
and later at the bituminous coal 
mines, the latter depriving fur- 
naces and mills of a_ sufficient 
supply of fuel, reduced the output 
of iron and steel products. The 
inquiry finally became so urgent 
that open market prices for iron 
and steel ruled far above the 
schedule fixed March 21, and high 
premiums had to be paid in order 
to secure immediate delivery. 


The Railroad Administration 
insisted upon lower prices than 
those fixed for rails and opposed 


start. Its declination was an- 
nounced April 2 and made final 
April 10. Director - General 
Walker D. Hines, of the Railroad 
Administration, denied the right 
of the Industrial Board to im- 
pose a price upon the Railroad 
Administration, and clung to the 
opinion’ that the prices fixed 
were too high. He accordingly 
took the position that the railroad 
Administration could not approve 
them as being reasonable prices. 


| its success has been denied by the 





Chairman Peek, of the Industrial 
Board, on the other hand, teok the | 
sround that the stabilization plan | 
could not be carried out success- | 
fully unless with the complete co- | 
Operation of all departments of 
the Government, and as “at this 
late date in the execution of the’ 
Plan this important essential to 


Director-General of Railroads, 
by that denial the labor of the In- 
dustrial Board is set at nought 
and the Government is exhibited 
as setting up an industrial policy 
with one hand and destroying it 
with the other.” On April 18 
Washington dispatches stated that 
President Wilson had directed the 
Industrial Board and the Railroad 
Administration to reopen discus- 
sion and endeavor to find a com- 
mon ground on which they could 
agree. The attempt, however, 
proved futile. Several further 
conferences were held and all 
were fruitless of results. On May 
8, the Ist day, Mr. Hines an- 
nounced that the conferences 
were at an end and that the Rail- 
road Administration would pro- 
ceed to ask for competitive bids 
for steel materials. It appeared 
later that on May 2 President 
Wilson had sent a cablegram that 
it would be best to discontinue 
the Industrial Board, particularly 
in view of the fact that the At- 
torney-General regarded its ac- 
tion as questionable under the 
law. Apparently this cable was 
forwarded by the White House to 
Mr. Hines, but not to Mr. Redfield 
or Mr. Peek. At all events the 
two latter did not learn of the 
message until knowledge came to 
them regarding it through a let- 
ter from Mr. Hines. Chairman 
Peek and the other members of 
the Industrial Board had tendered 
their resignations to Mr. Redfield 
in April when the Railroad Ad- 
ministration first declined to be 
bound by the March 21st sched- 
ule and Secretary Redfield now 
accepted them, sending to each an 
identical letter under date of May 
9th. The dissolution of the Indus- 





Don W. Miller 





John K. Roney 


trial Board then followed as a|Weeks. 
matter of course. Secretary Red- 
field’s file of correspondence |jjc and some members of the 


when made public also revealed 
that under date of April 18th the 
President had cabled that he was 
sincerely sorry that the efforts of 


the Industrial Board had met with 
serious check, but was afraid that 
this was partly because the pub- 


Board itself and been under the 
impression that they were fixing 
prices, whereas the board had 
been intended merely as a court 
of mediation between buyer and 
seller. 


This, too, was the view of Car- 
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lic did precisely that which it had 
been warned not to do,” and that 


the action had been promptly 
repudiated by him as “contrary to 


ter Glass, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who had sided with the Rail- 
road Administration in the con- 
troversy with Mr. Hines. In a m a 
statement issued on May 12th,| fundamental principles of eco- 
Secretary Glass stated that the | nomics, of public policy and of the 
Industrial Board in attempting to|law.” He said the Treasury had 


“fix minimum prices for the pub-! (Continued on page 1124) 
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consistently striven since Armi- 
stice Day for the removal of all 
Government restraints, controls 
and interferences. The original 
plan'which in its general features 
had had his approval, he asserted, 
was to endeavor to bring about a 
meeting of minds, between the 
producers and those Govern- 
mental agencies which had large 
purchases to make, upon bed rock 
prices which would carry convic- 


tion that new enterprises might | 
be undertaken with safety and the’ 





hope of profit. 
Board having departed from this} 
idea he was now confirmed in the 
view “that the Board was hope-| 
lessly committed to an unsound 
and dangerous policy.” The con- | 
troversy between Director-Gen- | 
eral Hines and Mr. Glass on the} 
one side and Chairman Peek, of| 
the Industrial Board, and Secre- 
tary Redfield on the other. finallv 
took a very acrimonious turn. In 
the last analysis the Attorney- 


General’s opinion regarding the 
illegality of any price arrange- 
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' 
ment of this sort was doubtless | 
the most important element in| 
leading to its abandonment. 


The action of Director-General 




















Carter Glass 


Hines in asking for competitive 
bids for 200,000 tons of steel rails. 
as noted above, failed of its ob- 
ject and did not bring lower 
prices than those fixed on March 
21. Six leading steel concerns bid 
uniform in all respects as to 
prices and conditions of manu- 
facture and in absolute accord 
with the prices approved by the 
Industrial Board. A seventh 
steel concern proposed prices $10 
in excess of those named in 
March. In these circumstances 
Mr. Hines did not hesitate as to 
the course to pursue. In view of 





the immediate need of the rails, 


orders were placed at the price 
indicated (that is, $46 per ton for 
open hearth rails), but under pro- 
test, the Director-General saying: | 
This action is taken not only; 
without approval of the prices, | 
but . with emphatic disap- 
proval of the prices and the man- 
ner in which they have been 
established.” 


Government Financial Operations 


The financial operations of the 
Government were not of the huge 
magnitude of those of the previ- 
ous year, and yet were of large 
extent. The long delayed War 
Revenue Bill, fixing new rates of 
income and excess profits and 
war profits taxes, after having 
been agreed to in conference. 
finally passed both Houses of 
Congress in February—in_ the 
House, Feb. 8, and in the Senate, 
Feb. 13—but was not signed by 
President Wilson until Feb. 24 
after his return from his first trip 
to France. The President affixed 
his signature to the bill while on 
the train en route from Boston to 
Washington. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, was not successful in pre- 
vailing upon Congress to expedite 
other needful legislation which 
during his absence in Europe had 
been progressing quite tardily. As 
a matter of fact, he was greatly 
provoked over the action of a few 
members in the Senate in block- 
ing desired legislation. The result 
was that the life of the old Con- 
gress expired on March 4 with- 
out the passage even of most of 
the appropriation bills. Republi- 


can leaders had expressed a desire 
to have the Deficiency Bill carry- 
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ing the $750,000,000 revoivyi, 
fund for the Railroad Administ; 
tion enacted into law, and eo 
ferred with the majority leade, 
to that end (the Democrats wera 
still in control in the old Con- 
gress), but the managers on both 
sides were unable to accomplish 
anything, due _ to protracted 
speeches by Senators La Follette 
France and Sherman, who held 
the floor from 10 a.m., March 3 


y 
“=> 
i~ 

















Joseph I. France 


until the hour of adjournment 
March 4. The President there- 
upon issued a statement dealing 
with the dereliction of Congress 
in failing in these particulars, 
saying: 

A group of men in the Senate 
have deliberately chosen to em- 
barrass the administration of 
the Government, to imperil the 
financial interests of the rail- 
way systems of the country and 
to make arbitrary use of pow- 
ers intended to be employed in 
the interest of the people. 


It is plainly my present duty 
to attend the Peace Conference 




















L. Y. Sherman 

at Paris. It is also my duty to 
be in close contact with the 
public business during a session 
of the Congress. I must make 
my choice between these two 
duties, and I confidently hope 
that the people of the country 
will think that I am making the 
right choice. It is not in the 
interest of the right conduct 0! 
public affairs that I should cal! 
the Congress in special session 
while it is impossible for me t 
be in Washington because of 4 
more pressing duty elsewhere 
to co-operate with the Houses. 

T take it for granted that the 
men who have obstructed anc 
prevented the passage of neces- 
sary legislation have taken al! 
this into consideration and are 
willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of the impaired e!- 
ficiency of the Government ana 
the embarrassed finances of the 
country during the time of my 
enforced absence. 

With the expiration of the life 
of the old Congress the politica! 
complexion of the legislative bocy 
changed, the Republicans holding 
control in both Houses in the new 
Congress. It was freely charged 
that the action of the Republicans 
in the old Congress was influ- 
enced in no small degree by 
knowledge of that fact—they feel- 
ing that in the new Congress they 


‘would be in position to act with 
| greater freedom on that account. 


(Continued on page 1125) 
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It was also charged that for the | 


came reason the Republicans were 
uesirous of having the new Con- 
gress convened in extraordinary 
cession at an_ early date, the 
-ooner to exercise their power of 
political control. The President 
on his part made no secret of his 
intention not to call the new 
Congress into being until it be- 
came absolutely. impossible to 
carry on the Government without 
such a step. Notwithstanding the 
old Congress had left so much 
needful legislation unfinished, 
statements emanating from the 
White House at Washington kept 
persisting to say that the Presi- 
dent would not convene Congress 
in extraordinary session until the 
summer, after his second return 
from France—he having set sail 
for Europe again on the morning 
of March 5 after a strenuous ten 
days in this country crowded with 
important events. It will be 
noted that in the statement we 
have quoted above he took ex- 
press occasion to say that it was 
not “in the interest of the right 
conduct of public affairs that I 
jhe] should call Congress in spe- 
cial session while it is impossible 
for me to be in Washington, be- 
cause of a more pressing duty 
elsewhere, to co-operate with the 
Houses.” However, the President 
had to yield in his determination. 
The needs of the Railroad Admin- 
istration were very urgent and 
apparently also the representa- 
tions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to the embarrassment 
to result from the failure of Con- 
gress to pass the annual ap- 
propriation bills likewise carried 
much weight with the President. 
On May 7 a call for an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, to convene Mon- 
day, May 19, came by cablegram 
from the President and was made 
public by proclamation at Wash- 
ington. 


As already noted, Government ; 


borrowing during 1919 was not on 
the enormous scale which marked 
the fiscal operations of the calen- 
dar year 1918. Only one large 
public loan was floated, the old 
Congress having made full pro- 
vision for this before it went out 
of existence. The rest of the Gov- 
ernment financing was carried on 
by means of Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness—largely certifi- 
cates put out in anticipation of tax 
collections, but also considerable 
amounts in the shape of loan cer- 
tificates. Preliminary steps bear- 
ing upon the new borrowing to be 
done were taken at the very be- 
ginning of the year. On Feb. 10, 
Carter Glass, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, addressed a. letter to 
Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in which he asked the atten- 
tion of the committee to the 
necessity of the immediate enact- 
ment of legislation amending the 
Liberty Bond Acts so as to make 
possible the funding by a Victory 
Liberty Loan in the spring of the 
floating debt already incurred or 
which would be incurred up. to 
that time. He contended that this 
Victory Liberty Loan could -not 
be issued successfully now that 
hostilities had ceased. within the 
Jimitations imposed by existing 
laws. Although it was not con- 
templated to float the new loan 
until the spring, he deemed it 
proper to urge prompt action in 
view of the early expiration of 
the life of the existing Congress 
(on March 4) and the apparent 
impossibility of convening and or- 
fanizing the new Congress in time 
to enact further bond legislation 
before the Victory Liberty Loan 
campaign should begin. As con- 
siderable time was still to elapse 
before the actual offering of the 
new. loan, he felt obliged to ask 
freater latitude in the exercise of 
@ sound discretion as to the terms 
of the proposed Victory Liberty 


Loan than had been conferred by 


Congress in respect to previous 


| Liberty Loans. The Secretary sub- 
mitted the draft of a bill to amend 
the Liberty Bond Acts so as to 
achieve the ends desired. Con- 
gress, however, was not prepared 
to go quite so far in the leaving of 
discretionary powers with the 
Secretary as he had desired. The 
| Secretary had asked for authority 
|to issue in his discretion either 
bonds or notes, as market condi- 
tions at the time might warrant, 
but the Committee, bearing in 
mind that a new loan must in all 
probability bear a higher rate of 
interest than the rate in the 
Liberty Loan issues, and that such 
higher rate might adversely af- 
fect the financial markets, on Feb. 
19 definitely decided in favor of 
short-term notes, and were there- 
upon advised by the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Treasury that 
this plan would be acceptable to 
Secretary Glass. Because of a 
misapprehension that the Victory 
Liberty Loan plans had _ been 
abandoned or modified materially 
by reason of the Committee’s de- 
cision, Mr. Glass on Feb. 20 again 
announced that the campaign for 
a loan in the spring would be car- 
ried out and that a campaign 
would be inaugurated on April 
21, or possibly earlier, and would 
be popular in nature. 

In his letter to Chairman 
Kitchin of the House Committee, 
Mr. Glass had _ suggested that 
authority be conferred upon the 
Secretary to issue $10,000,000,600 
additional bonds or notes. He had 











pointed out that the amount of 
bonds unissued under the Liberty 
Bond Act was slightly in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000,000—the author- 
ization under the first Bond Act 
having been $2,000,000,000 and 
under the second, third and fourth 
Acts $20,000,000,000 and approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000 of bonds 
having been issued under the four 
Acts. In the bill, however, the 
limit of the new notes was put at 
$7,000,000,000 instead of the 
$10,000,000,000 suggested by the 
Secretary. In the form proposed ; 
by the Committee the Victory 
Loan Bill passed the House on 
Feb. 26 with but 3 dissenting 
votes. The Bill was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate Feb. 28 and 
passed in that body without a 
roll call on March 2 after the col- 
lapse of a Republican filibuster 
marked by more than twenty 
hours’ debate. The Bill became a 
law with the President’s signature 
on March 3. By Section 3 of the 
Bill the aggregate of certificates 
of indebtedness granted under 
previous acts that might be issued 
from time to time was increased 
from $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000,000. 

The new statute while limiting 
the amount of notes that might be 
put out to $7,000,000,000 and pro- 
viding that the notes must be is- 
sued at not less than par granted 
authority to the Secretary to pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions 
of the loan and to fix the rate or 
rates of interest. It was provided | 
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| that the maturtiy should be not 


less than one year nor more than 
five years from the date of issue. 
The Act included certain alterna- 
tive proposals with respect to ex- 
emption from taxation, and the 
Secretary was given discretion to 
choose from among four classes of 
exemptions. For the purpose of 
stabilizing the market for the 4% 
and the 4%4% Liberty Loan 


Bonds the law provided additional 
| exemptions from taxation. 

On March 12 the Secretary is- 
sued a public statement definitely 
fixing April 21 as the date for the 
opening of the Victory Liberty 
|Loan campaign and Saturday, 
May 10, as the date for the close. 
In this statement he pointed out 
that under the Liberty Lean Acts 

(Continued on page 1126) 
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he still had authority to issue 
bonds similar to those of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth Liberty 
Loans in amount of $5,022,518,000, 
but any issue of bonds under 
authority of those acts would have 
to be at 4%% interest as a max- 
imum. After studying financial 
conditions, however, he had de- 
termined, he stated, that the in- 
terests of the United States would 
be best served by the issuance of 
short-term notes rather than of 
longer term bonds “which would 
have to bear the limited rate of 
interest of 4%%.’ He also ex- 
pressed the belief that a short- 
term issue would maintain a price 
at about par after the campaign 
had been closed far more readily 
than would a longer term issue. 
Even at this time he was obliged 
to state that he had reached no 
“conclusion as to the rate of in- 
terest and exemptions from tax- 
ation which these notes will bear 
because this decision must be 
based on conditions existing im- 
mediately prior to the opening of 
the campaign.” The details of the 
proposed Victory Liberty Loan 
were announced by the Secretary 
on April 13. The Secretary fixed 
the amount at $4,500,000,000. This 
was smaller than had been ex- 
pected, which created a favorable 
impression, reports having beén | 
current that the amount might, 
be in the neighborhood of $6,000,- 
000,000. Furthermore, the Secre- 
tary officially proclaimed that 
“this will be the last Liberty 
Loan,” to which he added the 
following explanation: “Although, 


as the remaining war bills are 


must be done, I anticipate that the 
requirements of the Government, 
in excess of the amount of taxes 
and other income, can, in view of 
the decreasing scale of expendi- 
ture, be readily financed by the 
issue of Treasury certificates from 
time to time, as heretofore, which 
may be ultimately refunded by 
the issue of notes or bonds with- 
out the aid of another great pop- 
ular campaign such as has char- 
acterized the Liberty Loan.” 

The Secretary also now stated 
that the Loan would take the form 
of 434% three-four-year convert- 
ible gold notes of the United 
States exempt from State and 
local taxes, except estate and in- 
heritance taxes, and from normal 
Federal income tax. The notes 
would be convertible, at the op- 
tion of the holder, throughout 
their life, into 3°4% three-four- 
year convertible notes of the 
United States exempt from all 
Federal, State and local taxes ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 
These 3°4% notes were in turn 
made convertible into 4%4% notes. 
Both series were to be dated and 
bear interest from May 20, 1919, 
and mature on May 20, 1923. All 
or any of the notes might be re- 
deemed before maturity, at the 
option of the United States on 
June 15 or Dec. 15, 1922, at par 
and accrued interest. As was the 
case with the four huge issues of 
Liberty Loans this Victory Lib- 
erty Loan proved a great popular 
success, the aggregate subscrip- 
tions reaching $5,249,908,300—an 
oversubscription of $749,908,300. 
In accordance with the terms of 


the issue the oversubscription was 





presented, further borrowing 


rejected and subscriptions allotted 
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ito the amount of $4,500,000,000. | 
‘Subscribers were permitted to 
make payments on an installment 
plan stretching over the six 
months’ period from May 10, 1919, 
to Nov. 11, 1919, as follows: 10% 
with application on or before May 
10; 10% July 15; 20% Aug. 12; 
20% Sept. 9; 20% Oct. 7, and 20% 
on Nov. 11 with accrued interest 
on deferred installments. Pay- 
ments in full could be made with 
application or on May 20 (except 
as to subscriptions subject to al- 
lotment, in which case payment 
might be completed on June 3) 
provided the 10% required with 
application had been duly paid on 
or before May 10. It was also 
permissible to complete payment 
on any installment date with the 
accrued interest. 

The temporary financing of the 
Government through the issue of 
Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness, which was a feature of Gov- 
ernment financing throughout*the 
war, was continued during 1919, 
but on a greatly reduced scale. 
These certificates of indebtedness 
served to provide the Government 
with funds in advance of receipts 
from the sale of bonds or notes, 
or in anticipation of revenue from 
income and profits taxes, and also 
operated to distribute payments 
on bond and note subscriptions 
and for taxes over extended pe- 
riods of time, thereby avoiding 
tremendous transfers of funds on 
any one date with consequent 
money stringency. On July 25 
Secretary Glass addressing a com- 
munication to the banking insti- 
tutions of the country revealing 
a very favorable state of Treasury 
finances and indicating the policy 





of the Government with reference 


} 

|to the issue of loan certificates of the Treasury would be 

|indebtedness for the immediate |finance its further tempo; 
‘future. He said that three months quirements “by the sale of 7. 
had passed since the last offering | : 
of Treasury certificates other than | 
those issued in anticipation of | 
This interval had been | 


taxes. 
made possible, he stated, by the 
rapid decrease in the current ex- 
penditures of the Government, the 
very large early payments on the 


Victory Loan and the ready sale! vorable and upon terms 
The time has! 


of tax certificates. 
now come when the issue of 
Treasury Loan certificates should 
be resumed. It had accordingly 
been determined to issue loan cer- 
tificates of five months’ maturity. 
These were to be issued on the 
first and fifteenth of each month, 
beginning Aug. 1, 1919. The mini- 
mum amount of each semi- 
monthly issue of the certificates 
should not in any case exceed, 
say, $500,000,000, and after Sep- 
tember and during the remainder 
of the calendar year should not 
on the average exceed half of that 
amount, for then all the Victory 
Loan certificates would be paid or 
provided for and such progress 
made in army settlements and in 
demobilization as greatly to re- 
duce the requirements of the cur- 
rent program. That would mean 
the issue, during the remaining 
five months of the calendar year 
of certificates to the amount of. 
say, $3,500,000,000. As against 
this, there would during the same 
period mature and be paid loan 
and tax certificates in the aggre- 
gate amount of $2,997,540,500, 
leaving a net increase of $502,459,- 
500. The Secretary also said that 
the figures he was now able to 
present fully justified the an- 
nouncement made the previous 
April that the Victory Loan could 


be regarded as the last of the 
series of Liberty Loans and that 
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ury certificates of indebtec 
bearing interest at Sete a 
442% or less and also to fund . 
many of these as it may be a. 
sirable to fund by the issu re 
short-term notes in moderate 
amounts at convenient interval. 
when market conditions are fa. 
tageous to the Government”) 
was indicated to the banking jp : 
stitutions that in pursuance “of 
this program they would be ex- 
pected to take from time to tim 
“not less than 1.6% of the gross 
resources of each bank and trust 
company for each semi-monthly 
issue during August and Septem- 
ber,” and the percentage it Was 
stated might fall “as low as 0.8% 
towards the end of the calendar 
year.” As showing how much 
less of a draft upon the resources 
of the banks this was than the 
similar drafts which had to be 
made in the previous year, it jc 
proper to point out that in the last 
half of 1918 Secretary McAdoo 
was obliged to advise the banks 
that what they would be expected 
to take would equal roughly 
“212% of the gross resources of 
each bank and trust company for 
every period of two weeks, or a 
total of 5% monthly.” 


went a step further and notified 
the banking institutions that in 
view of the success of the first 
two issues of Treasury certificates, 
in pursuance of the program out- 
lined above the third  semi- 
monthly issue dated Sept. 2nd 
would be offered without asking | 
the banks and trust companies to § 
subscribe for any specified quota. 
This third offering, free from the 
suggestion of any compulsory fea- 
ture, fully met expectations and 
proved an _ unqualified success. 
Accordingly, the Treasury De- 
partment was enabled to advance 
another step. On Sept. 8th the 
plan was varied by suspending 
the sale of loan certificates for 
the time being and offering two 
series of tax certificates, both 
dated Sept. 15, 1919, one series 
maturing in six months and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 444% 
and the other maturing in one 
year and bearing interest at the 
rate of 4%%. This was the first 
time in over a year that certifi- 
cates had been offered at less than 
414%. In addition, it was an- 
nounced that all certificate ma- 
turities prior to 1920 would be 
provided for from tax receipts or 
out of cash in bank. Subscrip- 
tions to these two offerings of tax 
certificates proved very heavy. 
aggregating $758,600,500, of which 
$101,131,500 represented the 414% 
six-month series and $657,469.000 
the 444% one-year series. The 
success of these offerings made }t 
possible to suspend for another 
period the offering of further loan 
certificates. It was not until Nov. 
23rd that announcement came 0! 
the resumption of Treasury Céer- 
tificate issues. When offering the 
two issues of tax certificates 1" 
September the Secretary hac 
stated that while it could not 
be said defnitely when sem!- 
monthly issues of loan certificates 
would be resumed, such _ issues 
would certainly not be resumed 
before Oct. 15th. He now stated 
that though most factors in the 
general situation since that time 











had been adverse, the position of 
ithe Treasury had developed more 
favorably than then there seemed 
any reason to hope, and this had 
ade it possible to avoid earlier! 
umption of further issues ©! 


A\eertificates, He announced both 


@ new issue of Treasury certifi- 
fates of indebtedness for Govern- 
ment loan purposes and an offer: 
ing of Treasury certificates in a!- 
ticipation of taxes. Both issues 
were dated Dec. 1, 1919, the loan 
certificates falling due Feb. 16. 
1920, and the tax certificates 
March 15, 1920. both bearins 
444% interest. The subscriptions 
.to the tax certificates closed Dec. 
(Continued on page 1127) 








On Aug. 25th the Secretary q 
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9nd and reached _ 
while the subscriptions for the | 
joan certificates closed Dec. 1 and | 
aperegated $162,178,500. On Dec. | 
th the Secretary offered another | 
issue of Treasury certificates in 
anticipation of taxes. They were | 
dated Dec. 15 and payable June | 
15. 1920, but with interest at 
In this last instance the 
subscription books were closed | 
Dec. 19 and aggregate subscrip- | 
tions reached no less than $728,- | 
130,000, of which $257,455,500 | 
represented certificates paid for | 
in Treasury certificates of earlier | 
issues. On Dec. 29th the Secre- 
tary offered still another issue of | 
Treasury certificates in anticipa- | 
tion of taxes and this time ad- | 
vanced the rate of interest to) 
34%. The new certificates were | 
ated Jan. 2, 1920, and became | 
ue Dec. 15, 1920. In making his | 


Bnew offering the Secretary said | 











tension in the money market. 


i the arrangement whereby the New 


he success of this issue should | 
assure the consummation of the | 
reasury’s plan for financing the. 
nfunded portion of the war debt | 


Min such a way as to avoid the ne- | 


essity for great refunding opera- 
ions by spreading maturities and 
meeting them so far as may be out | 
f tax receipts. Subscriptions in | 
his case continued until Jan. 16th | 
nd it was announced after the) 
lose of the year that $703,026,000 | 


ad been subscribed for. | 


Growing Tension In Money 


As already indicated, the year 
as one of currency and credit 
inflation, and of price inflation, 
and it was also a year of here 

n 
Jan. 24th, at a meeting of the 
Sub-Committee on Money of the 
Liberty Loan Committee in this 
city it was decided to announce 
the removal of all the money re- 
strictions in New York. A state- 
ment was issued in which it was 
pointed out that on Dec. 30th of 
the previous year (1918), when 


York banks had been furnish- 
ing funds to stabilize rates on 
loans on Stock Exchange collat- 
eral was about to expire (it would 
have expired Jan. 10, 1919), the 
Committee had inquired whether 
the Treasury Department wished 
an extension of the arrangement 
then in force and had been re- 
quested by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to continue its operations in 
aid of the Government’s financial 
requirements. Acting in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Treas- 
ury thus expressed, the Sub- 
Committee on Money had ar- 
ranged with the New York banks 
to continue the arrangement then 
existing until after the next Gov- 
ernment Loan and, with the au- 
thorities of the Stock Exchange, 
to continue exercising control of 
the loan account to prevent its 
expansion in the aggregate. Now, 
however, the officials of the Stock 
Exchange in a written communi- 
cation to the Money Committee 
had stated that conditions had so 
changed that “there is now noth- 
ing to indicate the probability of 
a speculative movement which) 
would absorb large amounts of 
money,” and aceordingly the Sub- | 
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) | Committee on Money, after con-|the financial 
$250,942,500, | sultation with and the approval of ! been led to believe that, under the 


the Treasury Department, had 
come to the conclusion that con- 
trol by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee might for the present be 
suspended. At the same time, it 
was thought best that the Stock 
Exchange authorities be requested 
to continue to receive from mem- 
bers of the Exchange daily reports 
of their borrowings until after 
the next Liberty Loan had been 
placed, but that “the definite ar- 
rangements made with a large 
group of New York banks to fur- 
nish funds for Stock Exchange 
loans, if and as required, should 
now be terminated.” 

With this action, the so-called 


|‘“Money Pool” created in October, 


1917, ceased to function. The re- 
sult was seen the very next month 
when with the revival of Stock 
Exchange speculation call loan 
rates advanced to above the fig- 
ure of 6% which had previously 


‘arbitrarily been fixed as the fig- 


ure beyond which the call loan 
rate would not be allowed to go. 
On Monday, Feb. 24, the call loan 
rate shot up to 7%. This, however, 


/'proved merely a temporary flurry 


and the rate quickly dropped back 
to 6% and did not again go above 
that figure the remainder of the 
month. It was not until June that 
real money stringency developed. 
In that month call loan rates 
got as high as 15%; in July a 
still higher figure was reached, 
namely 18%. Then after a period 
of relative ease in August and 
September new tension developed 
in October, and continued through 
November, in which latter month 
the quotation for call loans at one 
time got as high as 30%. A like 
high figure was not again touched 
in December, but the money 
market remained tight until the 
close of the year. 


Exertions of the Federal 
Reserve Board 


These high rates on the Stock 
Exchange came as a revelation to 





world which had 


operation of the Federal Reserve 
System, extreme rates for money 
such as had often prevailed on the 
Stock Exchange before the estab- 
lishment of that system would 
never again be possible. The no- | 
tion, of course, was preposterous. | 
But from the start the idea had 
been sedulously cultivated—and | 
by no one more persistently than | 
the Federal Reserve authorities | 
themselves—that the possibilities | 
of credit expansion and loan ac- | 
commodation under the Reserve | 
system were limitless. While the | 


campaign for the Victory Liberty | 


Loan was being carried on, con- | 
siderable restraint on the part of | 
borrowing was enforced and the | 
situation was kept well in hand, | 
but thereafter it got out of con- | 
trol. The Federal Reserve au- | 
thorities now began to make 
strenuous efforts to check further | 
credit expansion. The spurt in 
call loan rates on June 3 to 11% 
had been the first occasion since 
the advent of the Federal Reserve 
system (barring a temporary 
spurt in December, 1916) that the 
rate on Stock Exchange loans had 


























W. P. G. Harding 


been allowed to go appreciably 
above 6% and the circumstance 
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naturally caused great commotion 
among speculators who imagined 
that immediate steps would be 
taken to extend borrowing facili- 
ties and bring about a renewal of 
ease. But the Federal Reserve 
Board was not blind to the 
dangers of the situation. On June 
10 news came from Washington 
saying the Federal Reserve Board 
had addressed a letter to the 
Chairman of each of the Federal 
Reserve Banks seeking informa- 
tion as to the extent of borrowings 
by member banks on Government 
collateral for other than purely 
commercial purposes. In this let- 
ter which was sent out over the 
signature of Governor W. P. G. 
Harding, concern was expressed 
on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve Board “over the existing 
tendency towards excessive spec- 
ulation.” It was stated that while 


|Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel; Treasurer: Charles T. Matz, Harriman 
| Ripley & Co. 








ordinarily this could be corrected 
by an advance in discount rates 
at the Federal Reserve Banks it 
was not practicable to apply this 


check at the moment because of 
Government financing. After 
pointing out that by far the larger 
part of the invested assets of the 
Federal Reserve Banks consisted 
of paper secured by Government 
obligations, the Board indicated 
anxiety to get some information 
on which it could form an esti- 
mate as to the extent of member 
bank borrowings on Government 
collateral “made for purposes 
other than for carrying customers 
who have’ purchased Liberty 
Bonds on account, or other than 
for purely commercial purposes.” 
New warnings came in July cau- 
tioning the Federal Reserve Banks 
not to permit the use of their fa- 
cilities in aid of Stock Exchange 
speculation. There was a dispo- 
sition at first on the part of the 
Reserve authorities to make light 
of the high rates on the Stock Ex- 
change and to have it appear that 
what the Stock Exchange specu- 
lators were obliged to pay for ac- 
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commodation was a matter of lit- 
tle consequense so long as funds 
might remain available for ordi- 
nary mercantile borrowers at 
moderate rates. But it was soon 
seen that no such distinction was 
possible—that stringency in the 
call loan branch of the money 
market was sure sooner or later 
to extend to ether branches of the 
market. 

The rest of the year the activi- 
ties of the Federal Reserve Board 
were employed largely in efforts 
to guard against the use of the 
facilities of either the member 
banks or 


lative enterprises or for specula- 
tive ends. Repeated 
came from the Federal reserve 
authorities, intended as reminders 
on that point. The difficulty of 


dealing with the situation was in| 
increased by the | 
removal of the embargo on gold | 
exports towards the end of the’ 
half-year, as more specifically set | 
out further along in this article. | 
The Reserve authorities were con- | 
fronted on the one hand by the'! 
circumstance that new demands | 


some measure 


|'were of daily occurence. 
‘early part of July rates on call as 
|high as 8%, 10%, 12%, 


| triat 


the Federal Reserve | 
Banks in the promotion of specu- | 


warnings | 


modation. In July high rates for 
call loans on the Stock Exchange 
In the 


15%, and 


even 17% were reported. Indeed, 
after the close of business on 
Monday, July 7, 20% was said to 
have been charged for “all indus- 
1” money. Some slight re- 


laxation of the stringency oc- 


'eurred later in the month, but the 


situation remained more or less 
acute, and on July 31 the call 


|loan rate mounted to 18% on both 
‘mixed and “all industrial’ col- 


lateral after a period of some 
days, with ruling quotations 6 at 
7%. At the end of July current 
gossip had it that the aggregate of 
Stock Exchange loans stood at 
$1,750,000,000 against $1,500,000,- 
000 at the beginning of the month, 
$1,000,000,000 at the opening of 
June and only $600,000,000 at the 
beginning of March. These fig- 
ures may have been exaggerated 
to some extent, but they doubt- 
less reflected correctly the pre- 
vailing trend. In a statement is- 
sued on July 9, the Federal Re- 
serve Board observed that flurries 
in the rates for call money on 


on the credit facilities of the | stock collateral were “inevitable 


banks | 
while on the other hand the re- | 
moval of restrictions on gold ex- | 


ports—which was almost imme- | sisted 
diately followed by a considerable | might be. 


outflow of the metal—meant in-| 
evitably cutting down of cash re- | 
serves and a fall in the ratio of | 
cash reserves to liabilities. A bull | 
movement of large extent and | 
great energy was under way on) 
the Stock Exchange and this 
necessarily meant pressing de-| 
mands upon the banks for accom- | 


were constantly arising, | 


so long as the present methods of 
financing and settling speculative 
transactions in stocks are per- 
in,” regrettable as this 
It went on to add: 

As things are now they can 
be guarded against only by such 
methods as were adopted dur- 
ing the war, providing a 
reasonable supply of credit for 
carrying stocks but, contrari- 
wise, taking effective measures 
to prevent undue speculation or 
expansion of the loan account, 


| 





' and 





but it would be in every way 
undesirable and unfortunate to 
perpetuate in peace times such 
arbitrary measures. 

It is not the function of the 
Treasury nor of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks or the banking in- 
stitutions of the country to pro- 
vide cheap money for stock 
speculation, and the Board feels 
that the reflex action of the 
rayss for call money on stock 
collateral upon the Govern- 
ment’s financiai program and 
the requirements of commerce 
industry has greatly de- 
creased (as, indeed, was evi- 
denced by the small redemptions 
of Treasury certificates not- 
withstanding high call money 
rates and the relatively small 
effect upon the rates for com- 
mercial borrowings), and will 
continue to decrease as it be- 
comes better and better under- 
stood that the true functions of 
the banking institutions of the 
country and of the Federal Re- 
serve system, acting in their aid, 
is subject to the temporary re- 
quirements of the Government, 
to finance commerce and in- 
dustry. Only those banking 
institutions which adhere to this 
policy are performing their true 
function and are being wisely 
and conservatively handled in 
the real interest of their stock- 
holders and the public. The de- 
mand for credit for stock spec- 
ulation must yield precedence 
to these prior demands, and the 
rates for stock speculation rul- 
ing from time to time, however 
erratic, can have no permanent 
effect upon the rates for Gov- 
ernment and commercial and 
industrial purposes. 





To have definitely established 
the fact that there is no neces- 
sary connection between rates 
for speculative purposes and for 
commercial transactions is in 
itself an important develop- 
ment. 

The hopeful views here ex- 
pressed were not realized. As 
already indicated, it soon became 
apparent that rates for money on 
call could not be treated with in- 
difference or be ignored—that 
they would be inevitably followed 
by growing tension in other 
branches of the money market. 
During August the money market 
was distinctly easier, but it was 
evident to careful observers that 
when the autumnal demand for 
money came there would be re- 
newed pressure and at the close of 
September rates for call loans 
again spurted upward, touching 
9% on Sept. 26, 15% on Sept. 29 
and 12% on Sept. 30, while in Oc- 
tober call loan rates were high 
throughout the month and the 
tension continued throughout No- 
vember and was only partially re- 
lieved during December. It be- 
came apparent at the beginning 
of October that the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks with re- 
spect to discount rates would in 
some important particulars have 
to be modified. Even in advance 
of the action of the Reserve Banks, 
the member banks began to alter 
their own practice with respect to 
loans on Government collateral. 
Information the latter part of Oc- 
tober was that banks which in 
October of the previous year had 
agreed to lend money to _ sub- 
scribers to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan at 4%% for a year were 
now telling their clients that if 
these loans were renewed at the 
expiration of the year’s time 5% 
would be charged. Bankers ex- 
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plained that with ‘mi 
of the period Mower ermination 
felt f . . Pon they 
e free to institute aq ya: 
more in keeping with the a 
ing market for funds. Fo, 4, 
Victory Loan of the previous 
the banks had in many inc: 
agreed to lend money to subscrib 
ers for six months at 434°, 4.” 
rate carried by the Victory ; — 
themselves. These agreem, he 
generally expired the next moni, 
and here, too, it was certain 4... 
rate charged would be advancos 
The Federal Reserve Board oa... 
a very plain intimation 0; ” ae 
forthcoming change in its ow 
policy in the “Bulletin” fo, Yew 
tober. This official publicati,, 
in discussing the discount policy 
of the Federal Reserve Banks too), 
occasion to observe that “the aie. 
appearance of the U. S. Treacy. 
from the long-term loan ma ‘ket 
and the rapid reduction in its ie. 
quirements for short-term accom- 
modation foreshadows the ap. 
proach of the time when the #j- 
nancial operations of the Govern. 
ment will cease to be the impor- 
tant factor in shaping Reserve 
Bank policies which they have 
been and Federal Reserve Bank 
rates once more will be fixed 
solely with a view of acommo- 
dating commerce and business.” 
Action in accord with the views 
here laid down came soon there- 
after. In November some call 
loans were negotiated at 30% per 
annum, the highest quotation re- 
corded since the panic of 1907 and 
reflecting a degree of stringency 
which it had been supposed the 
establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system had ren- 
dered forever out of the question. 
On November 3 the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York made an 
advance in its discount rate and 
this was subsequently followed’ 
by all the other Federal Reserve 
Banks throughout the country. 
The step was taken to curb credit 
inflation and prevent the further 
use of the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks in promoting spec- 
ulation on the Stock Exchanges 
and in commodities. In issuing the 
schedule of new rates effective 
November 3, Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, gave out a4 
statement on November 2, saying 

The reason for the advance 
in rates announced today by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is the evidence that some 
part of the great volume of 
credit, resulting from both Gov- 
ernment and private borrowing, 
which war finance required, as 
it is released from time to time 
from Government needs, is be- 
ing diverted to speculative em- 
ployment rather than to reduc- 
tion of bank loans. As the total 
volume of the Government's 
loans is in course of re- 
duction corresponding reduc- 
tions in bank loans and deposits 
should be made in order to in- 
sure an orderly return of nor- 
mal credit conditions. 

The advances in the discoun! 
rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the soaring of money 
rates to new high figures caused 
a collapse in values on the Stock 
Exchange and on November !! 
the credit situation was discussed 
at a special meeting held at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and attended by the Gov- 
ernor and Vice-Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. In re- 
sponse to a letter from Senator 
Owen under date of November 14. 
Governor Harding of the Reserve 
Board, contended that “the high 
rates for call money which have 
prevailed continuously for the 
past two weeks, and interm!t- 
tently for several months past. 
were in themselves very clear 
indication of the strained position 
into which the unbridled specu- 
lation had thrown the stock mar- 
ket,” and he pointed out that 
“during the week ending Novem- 
ber 8 the Federal Reserve Boar’ 
had sold to other Federal Reserve 
Banks $90,000,000 of acceptances 
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cerve Bank of New York, but in 
spite of this action the reserves of 
the New York Bank had fallen 
to 40%.” “In these circumstances,” 
he added, “in order to prevent 
further expansion it became nec- 
essary to call the attention of the 
large rediscounting banks to the 
situation.” He also laid stress on 
the fact that “during the summer 
+he Board had made the specific 
announcement that it would not 
sanction any policy which would 
require the Federal Reserve Banks 
to withhold credits demanded by 
ecommerce and industry for the 
processes of production and dis- 
tribution in order to enable mem- 
ber banks to furnish cheap money 
for speculative purposes.” Later 
in November (November 19, 20 
and 21) a three-day conference 
between the Governors of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks and the 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board took place. Prior to this, 
there had been a conference be- 
tween the Board and the Advisory 
Council. Nothing transpired with 
reference to the results of these 
meetings. After the break on the 
Stock Exchange in November and 
the resulting liquidation of specu- 
lative holdings it was claimed that 
the aggregate of Wall Street bro- 
kers’ loans had been reduced to 
$1,350,000,000 as against $1,750,- 
000,000 in July. However, two 
further advances in discount rates 
were made by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in December. The first ad- 
vance came December 11 and the 
second December 30. The effect 
of this latter was to establish a 
rate of 4%4% for advances on all 
classes of paper and for all ma- 
turities except for agricultural pa- 
per of from 61 to 90 days ma- 
turity, the rate for which was left 
at 5%. 


In a statement bearing on the 
discount policy of the Bank issued 
on December 30, Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Bank, pointed out 
that in view of the fact that the 
U. S. Government had completed 
its permanent financing and the 
further fact that Government in- 
come in relation to expenditures 
had reached a point where tem- 
porary borrowing would be on a 
greatly reduced scale, and in view 
of the further fact that the U. S. 
certificates of indebtedness out- 
standing were now widely dis- 
tributed (it beine estimated thot 
not over one-half of the certifi- 























Benjamin Strong 


Cates outstanding were now held 
by the banks), the directors of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
had “eliminated the preferential 
rates heretofore maintained in 
favor of advances and rediscounts 
based on bonds, certificates of in- 
debtedness and acceptances and 
for the time being at least have 
established a single rate for credit 
at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
thereby greatly simplifying their 
tuture rate policy.” It was also 
“nnounced in Washington dis- 
Patches December 30 that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had _tele- 
a all Federal Reserve Banks 
“Nat it would approve the sched- 
ule rates doing away with the 
Preferential rates theretofore 
Elven to Paper secured by certifi- 
Cates of indebtedness—the differ- 


) 


by other Government obligations 
|having been abolished by the ac- 
jtion taken earlier in the month 
(December 11) and already re- 
ferred to. On the Stock Exchange 
call loans on December 29 com- 
manded as high as 25%, and this 
figure was repeated on December 
30 and December 31, the renewal 
rates on these three days being 
respectively 10%, 15% and 15%— 
the year thus closing in a way 
plainly suggestive of the mone- 
tary tension for which the year 
was noteworthy. 


Condition of Clearing House 
Banks and Federal Reserve 
Institutions 


It remains to be said that the 
weekly returns of both the New 
York Clearing House institutions 
and those of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York as well as 
those for all the Reserve Banks 
in the country, gave constant in- 
dications from week to week dur- 
ing the last half of the year of 
the strained credit situation and 


the impairment of reserve posi- 
tion to which this was giving rise. 
On Dec. 27, 1919, the New York 
Clearing House banks and trust 
companies, according to the 
weekly returns for that day, 
showed an aggregate of loans, dis- 
counts and investments of $5,197,- 
484,000, as against $4,659,461,000 
Dec. 28, 1918, showing an increase 
for the 52 weeks of roughly $538,- 
000,000. 
crease for the 52 weeks was only 
$250,568,000, the grand aggregate 


'1918 of no more than $600,199,000, | Vember 8 at $1,064,705,000. 


entials in favor of paper secured | 830,000, against $4,059,262,000. At 


the end of 1919 it will be observed 
the loan item exceeded the de- 


° 


| 

| liabilities.”’ This constitutes a sort 
‘of tell-tale of the borrowings at 
the Reserve Bank. On February 
|21 the amount of this item was 
i given as $808,180,000. For Dec. 27, 
1/1919, it was $1,004,338,000. At 


posits by $887,654,000, which com- | times during the year the amount 


pares with an excess at the end of 


The fact that the loans so largely 
exceeded the deposits—the excess 
running larger by $287,455,000— 
affords perhaps as good an indica- 
tion as any of the augmented 


'credit demands and the loaned up 


‘condition of the New York Clear- 


ing House institutions. The fig- 


|ures of deposits here has no refer- 


ence to the ordinary deposits and 


|does not include Government de- 
posits against which no cash re- 


|serves are 


required and which 


add that much to the loaning ca- 


'pacity of the 


institutions. But 
though Government deposits were 


|'somewhat larger this will account 
for only a small part of the great 


expansion in the loan item; the 


| total of the Government deposits 


having been reported $225,030,000 


|Dec. 27, 1919, against $177,559,000 


|Dec. 28, 1918. 


In the autumn be- 


'fore the plans inaugurated by the 
‘banks for curtailing loans—in re- 


of the inflation in note issues with | 


sponse to urgings from the Fed- 


‘eral Reserve authorities—became 
‘fully effective, the aggregate of 


the loans stood at even larger fig- 


‘ures, being reported no less than 
/$5,433,003,000 October 11, which 


| course, 


i\Feb. 21, 
In the deposits the in- | 


was the maximum for the year. Of 
the banks greatly ex- 
tended their borrowings at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
Beginning with the return for 
1919, the New York 
weekly Clearing House return 


‘commenced reporting an entirely 
‘new item. We have reference to 


of demand and time deposits, Dec. the item designated “bills payable, 
27, 1919 being reported $4,309,- 'rediscounts, acceptances and other 
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was yet larger, being highest No- 
The 
increase in the bill holdings of the 


similarly indicate the growth in 
the extent to which resort was 
had to the facilities of the Reserve 
Bank. For Dec. 26, 1919, the total 
of bills in the portfolio of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank was 
$979,506,000, as against $721,698,- 
000 Dec. 27, 1918. The holdings of 
bills secured by Government war 
obligations decreased from $610,- 
770.000 to $584,588,000, but the 
bills discounted secured by mer- 
cantile paper increased from $41,- 
605,000 to $203,606,000, and the 
holdings of. bills purchased in the 
open market ran up from $69,323,- 
000 to $191,313,000. The surplus 
reserve of the New York Clearing 
House institutions, above legal re- 


$8,232,540, against 
Dec. 28, 1918. The surplus varied 
widely from week to week, on oc- 
casions during the year, particu- 
larly in the autumn, and it hap- 
pened twice that there was an 
actual deficit below the legal re- 
quirements (only reserves held 
with the Federal Reserve Bank 
counting as “legal’’ reserves, cash 
in vault never being included as 
far as member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system are con- 
cerned). The dates of these def- 
icits were September 20 and De- 
cember 20, the amount of the def- 
icit at the earlier date having 
been $53,186,14Q, and on the later 
date $12,320,830. On the first of 
these occasions the matter caused 
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uneasiness, it having been the first 


time that such a situation had 
arisen since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System. Later 
the fluctuations in the reserves of 
the New York institutions ceased 


‘to attract much notice, it having 
| been demonstrated over and over 


New York Federal Reserve Bank | 


again that the reserve position of 
the Clearing House banks varied 
in almost direct ratio with the 
borrowings at the Federal Reserve 


Bank. One week the borrowings 
would be sharply reduced and re- 


serves would fall to a low figure 
or be entirely, wiped out. The 


;next week new borrowing would 


again be indulged in, thus adding 


ito reserves with the central in- 
istitution and the cash reserve po- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





DISTRIBUTING 





sition would once more take on a 


i'favorable or seemingly favorable 
‘aspect. This new borrowing, how- 


ever, would impair the reserve 
position of the Federal Reserve 
Bank itself, with the result that 
the Reserve Bank would now be 
obliged to take extra precautions 
to restrict borrowing so as to im- 
prove its own position. Yet in the 


quirements, on Dec. 27, 1919, was ‘latter half of the year this shuttle- 
$42,804,340, | cock performance continued for 


long periods of time, a good bank 
statement being concurrent with 
a poor Federal Reserve return or 
vice versa, an unfavorable Clear- 
ing House statement being coin- 
cident with a favorable Federal 
Reserve report. Quite early in the 
summer the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank found its reserves 
down close to the legal minimum 
and for the rest of the year it was 
a constant struggle to prevent im- 
pairment of its reserve position. 
The New York Reserve Bank had 
$824,944.000 of Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation Decem- 
ber 26 1919, against $736,553,000 
December 27 1918. 
(Continued on page 1130) 
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For the Federal Reserve system 
as a whole—that is, for the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined 
—the course of things was much 
the same. The last six months of 
the year were a period of constant 
strain, with the Federal Reserve 
Board and the officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks making stren- 
uous efforts to prevent § an 
increase in the demands upon the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and meeting with only in- 
different success in the endeavor. 
It was the hope of the Federal 
Reserve authorities that holdings 
of war obligations carried in loans 
by the banks would be gradually 
liquidated and they urged par- 
ticularly that as the credits thus 
employed were released measures 
should be taken to guard against 
their being used for speculative 
purposes. The warning at first 
seemed to be directed mainly 
against Stock Exchange specula- 
tion, but it soon became apparent 
that speculation of any kind also 
must come under the ban — 
whether in commodities, in real 
estate or in anything else. It can- 
not be said that the promptings 
and urgings of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities were without 
avail, but despite all they said 
and did the demands upon the 
credit facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks kept constantly in- 
creasing. Borrowing on war 
paper diminished somewhat, 
though very much less than had 
been counted upon or hoped for. 
On the other hand, other kinds of 
borrowing kept steadily expand- 
ing and ran far in excess of the 
reduction of bill holdings through 
liquidation of war paper. To meet 
the calls for further accommoda- 
tion large additional amounts of 
Federal Reserve notes had to be 
issued. Reference has already 
been made to the expansion in 
Federal Reserve note issues by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. For the 12 Reserve Banks 
combined the aggregate of Fed- 





eral Reserve notes in actual circu- 
lation stood at $3,057,646,000 Dec. 
26 1919, against $2,685,244,000 De- 
cember 27 1918. During the same 
92 weeks an increase also oc- 
curred from $117.122,000 to $261,- 
039,000 in the volume of Federal 
Reserve bank notes in circulation. 
Gold reserves fell off somewhat, 
being $2,078,432,000 December 26 
1919, against $2,090,274,000 De- 
cember 27 1918; and as the de- 
posit liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve System, like the note 
liabilities considerably increased 
the ratios of cash reserves natur- 
ally were reduced. On December 
26 1919, the ratio of cash re- 
serves to net deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined 
was 44.8%, as against 50.6% De- 
cember 27 1918. The statute re- 
quires 40% reserves against note 
circulation and 35% _ reserve 
against the deposit liabilities. 


The State of the Foreign 
Exchanges 


In the foreign exchanges, the 
year will always stand as one of 
the most momentous in history. 
In the years while the war was 
actively in progress, exchange 
rates on Great Britain and France 
and in minor degree also on Italy 
had been maintained at artificial 
figures. Hostilities having ceased 
with the signing of the armistice 
in November 1918, a new situation 
confronted the great Powers in 
1919. It was recognized that un- 
der peace conditions artificial aids 
of this kind would have to aban- 
doned—support indefinitely was 
out of the question—and even if 
attempt should be made to con- 
tinue the practice for the time be- 
ing the effort rust sooner or 
later prove futile. Accordingly, 
quite early in the year, artificial 
restraints, which for so long a pe- 
riod had been maintained with 
absolute success in the case of 
both Great Britain and France, 
were removed and the exchange 
market left to itself, free to re- 
spond to the play of natural in- 
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fluences. This action meant a com- | 
plete readjustment of exchange | 
values on all the belligerent coun- | 
tries of Europe to much lower) 
levels. There was nothing to do 
except to let these new and lower 
levels be found. The situation 
was without parallel. All the 
Entente Powers were heavily in- 
debted to the United States, and 
their needs in the way of food and 
other supplies and for materials 
necessary in the process of re- 
construction in rectification of the 
havoc created by the war were 
such that the trade balance must 
run heavily against them and in 
favor of the United States for a 
long time to come. In these cir- 
cumstances drastic declines in 
exchange rates were inevitable 
and the year will always be 
memorable for the extent of these 
declines. But though it was gen- 
erally realized how heavy were 
the handicaps under which the 
Entente countries labored in their 
dealings with the United States, 
the drop in rates went much fur- 
ther than anyone supposed likely 
or even possible—and as it hap- 
pened, still lower depths were to 
be reached in 1920. In the case of 
the exchange rates on the coun- 
tries which were neutral during 
the war quotations also moved to 
a lower basis, not merely in sym- 
pathy with the general slump, 
but because these neutral coun- 
tires with the cessation of hostili- 
ties lost in not a few instances 
certain advantages which they 
had enjoyed during the war. In 
the case of Germany and Austria 
it is almost needless to say the 
bottom dropped almost complete- 
ly out. 

In January and February quo- 
tations for sterling bills and for 
French francs and Italian lire 
continued pegged with transac- 
tions limited to routine require- 
ments. In March there came the 
change discussed above. Things 
had been following the customary 
routine when on Tuesday, March 
French exchange. This was fol- 
lowed on Thursday, March 20, by 
the announcement from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. that the British 
Government had ordered the ces- 





sation of purchases of sterling ex- 
change, which meant, of course, 
the removal of the “peg” which 
had held sterling exchange at an 
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arbitrary fixed figure for so 
long. Complete demoralization 
developed the latter part of the 
month as a result of these steps. 
The rates for cable transfers on 
London had been held at 4.76 7/16, 
while the rate for sight bills on 
London had been maintained in 
the immediate vicinity of 4.75%. 
On March 20 there was a drop in 


ithe former case to 4.71 and in the 


case of sight bills to 4.70. By the 
end of the month cable transfers 
were down to 4.59 and sight bills 
to 4.58. The lowest point pre- 
viously reached by sterling dur- 
ing the war had been in Septem- 
ber 1915, when 4.50 had been 
quoted for demand bills just prior 
to the placing of the Anglo- 
French loan. In the case of the 
French franc there had never 
been any attempt to maintain ab- 
solutely fixed rates, larger or 
smaller deviations having been 
permitted, the support having 
been apparently general rather 
than specific. On March 3 the 
quotation for checks on Pairs was 
5.49@5.45% francs to the dollar. 
Until the middle of the month 
there was relatively little change. 
On Saturday, March 15, there 
came a small drop and this the 
next week was succeeded by a 
decline at an accelerating pace. 
The rate then recovered only to 
drop again the next week, and 
March 31 saw French exchange 
down to 6.07 francs te the dollar. 
The previous low point for French 
checks during the war had been 
in 1916 when the quotation April 
13 had been 6.07% francs to the 
dollar. 


Support was also withdrawn 
during March from Italian ex- 
change. Until March 21 the quo- 
tation for cable transfers on Rome 
by the Federal Reserve Bank had 
been 6.35 lire to the dollar. On 
the day mentioned. there was a 
drop to 7.05 and on-March 22 to 
7.70, while on March 27 the quo- 
tation got down to 8.00 though 
by March 31 there was a recovery 
to 7.45@7.40 to the dollar. The 
reason for the collapse here was 
that on March 21 Fred I. Kent, 
Director of the Division of For- 
eign Exchange of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, gave out a statement 
saying: “All restrictions as to the 
sale or purchase of lire exchange 
by dealers as described under the 
executive order of the President 
of Jan. 26 1918, are hereby re- 
moved until otherwise instructed.” 
The course of the exchange mar- 
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ket for the rest of the ve 
record of renewed further 
clines interspersed with recoy 
eries from time to time. none of 
which, however, proved lasting 
In April sterling bills enjoyeq = 
substantial recovery, but neither 
the French franc nor the Italian 
lire shared in this to any substan- 
tial extent. In May very pro- 
nounced weakness again devel. 
oped in sterling exchange, while 
the decline in franes and lire 
reached sensational proportions 
In June weakness was again the 
predominating feature in sterling 
exchange while French exchange 
and Italian exchange showed no 
improvement. In July rates for 
sterling bills dropped lower even 


ar Was a 
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Fred I. Kent 


than in 1915 when, as already 
stated, demand bills got down to 
4.50 just before the British Gov- 
ernment stepped in and extended 
support. In French exchange, new 
declines were reported almost 
daily and the Italian lire also 
broke to still lower figures. In 
August the foreign exchange mar- 
ket at times was utterly demoral- 
ized and new low records were 
established all around. In Sep- 
tember exchange after a further 
manifestation of weakness in the 
early part of the month, in which 
new low levels were established 
in the case of exchange on the 
former belligerent countries of 
the continent of Europe, quite a 
striking recovery ensued the lat- 
ter part of the month. This re- 
covery extended into October, but 
pronounced weakness once more 
became the dominant character- 
istic the latter part of this month. 
Brief spurts of strength would be 
almost immediately followed by 
renewed weakness. In November 
the pound sterling dropped below 
$4.00 and new low records were 
also established for exchange on 
Paris and on Rome, not to speak 
of Berlin and Vienna, while 1 
December utter demoralization 
developed under further startling 
declines in rates. Indeed, the col- 
lapse was so complete that the 
market the early part of the 
month fell into a state closely 
bordering on panic. Demand bills 
on London on December,12 20 
down to 3.65% (this comparing 
with 4.865, the value of the 
pound sterling when at par), 4m 
though by December 17 there ws 
a recovery to $3.91%4, this recov- 
ery was not maintained, anc by 
December 31 the rate was cow? 
again to $3.75. The French franc 
during December continued to ¢&- 
cline until on December 10 }t Te~ 
quired 11.84 francs to make the 
equivalent of a dollar (the value 
of the French franc when at pet 
being 5.18 francs to the ong 
the close December 31 was @ 
some recovery, with the quotation 
10.92@10.87 francs to the dollar. 
The Italian lire in the closing 
months of the year also suffered 
another drop with the effect 0° 
breaking all the preceding '°” 
records—followed then by a? 
regular period of recovery. 

rate on checks on December 
got down to 13.60 lire to the CO™ 
lar, with the quotation December 
31 13.27. As for rates on Germany 
and on Austria, trading in ©*” 


ir- 
The 
11 











change on those countries was 


: ore- 
‘resumed until July, and ; at le 
'fore no quotations were avaliev” 


(Continued on page 1131) 
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prior to tnat time. Transactions in 
exchange on Berlin began around 
noon on Wednesday, July 16. 


Opening quotations were at 8 


cents for checks and 8% cents for | 


cable transfers, which was prac- 
tically the basis previously estab- 
lished for dealings in marks on 
occupied territory in Germany by 
the American authorities. As com- 
pared with the value of the reich- 


mark when at par, namely, 23.82 | 
cents, these looked like very low | 


figures; in December, however, 


the mark got down December 9 | 


to 1.87 cents with the close De- 
cember 31 at 2.03 cents. 
change on Vienna, quotations 
first appeared July 26, the rate for 
checks being 3.25 cents and for 
cable transfers 3.50 cents, the 
value of the Austrian crown when 
at par being 20.26 cents. By the 
following December the rate had 
dropped almost out of sight, the 
quotation December 9 being only 
0.51@0.55 for checks and 0.53 
@ 0.57 for cable transfers; on Dec. 
31 the quotation was 0.58 @ 0.60 
and 0.60 @ 0.62, respectively. 

In the case of exchange on the 
other European centres, it will 
be sufficient to give simply the 
quotations at the beginning and 
the end of the year to indicate 
that the trend in all cases was 
strongly downward and to show 
the extent of the decline. The 
Swiss france suffered less depre- 
ciation than any other European 
currency, but even in that case 
the rate moved lower. In this in- 
stance, however, the value of the 
medium was at a premium with 
the opening of the year. The 
Swiss franc when at par is 5.18 
francs to the dollar. The quota- 
tion for sight bills on Switzer- 
land, January 2, was 4.86@4.85 
units to the dollar; on December 
31 1919, on the other hand, 5.62 
@5.52 francs were required in ex- 
change for the dollar. Guilders 
on Amsterdam for sight bills were 
quoted at 427/16@4212 Jan 2, 
and at only 37%4@37% Dec. 31. 
At normal parity the value of the 
guilder is 40.20 cents. The Span- 
ish peseta for checks was quoted 
at 20.05 cents January 2 and at 
19.20 December 31. The normal 
value of the Spanish peseta is 
19.30 cents. 


Exchange on the Scandinavian 
centres, experienced a tremen- 
dous slump. When at par the 
Scandinavian kroner or crown is 
worth 26.80 cents. On January 2 


the Danish kroner was quoted at | 


26%, while on December 31 the 
quotation was only 18.82. Sim- 
ilarly the Swedish crown which 
had been quoted January 2 (for 
checks) at 29%, on December 31 
commanded only 21.25 cents 
Our money. 
Norwegian crown against 28.00 
cents January 2 commanded only 
20.25 cents December 31. 

An important factor in foreign 
exchange rates and dealings dur- 
ing the year was the removal of 


embargoes on the exportation of | 
gold. Restrictions on export ship- | 


ments of manufactured gold were 
removed in effect by regulations 
issued by the War Trade Board 
effective May 9. These regula- 
tions provided that all manufac- 
tures of gold, the bullion value of 


which did not exceed 65% of the | 


total value, might be exported 
without individual export license 
under special export licenses ap- 
plicable to the exportation of 
commodities not on the Export 
Conservation List. Manufactures 
of gold, the bullion of which ex- 
ceeded 65% of the total value, 
it was stated, would be regarded 
for the purpose of exportation as 
gold bullion, the exports of which 
were still under the exclusive 
control of the Federal Reserve 
Board. On June 9, there came the 
announcement also of the re- 
moval—this time by the Federal 
Reserve Board—of the embargo 
©n exports of gold as also the ter- 
mination of restrictions affecting 


In ex- | 


in | 
In like manner the. 


| transactions in foreign exchange. | 
Some of the Reserve Board’s com- 
'ment in its announcement of the 
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withdrawal of the ban on exports 
of gold is decidedly interesting 
in the light of the subsequent de- 
velopments. It expressed the 
opinion that our gold reserves 
| were so strong that even a very 
considerable outward movement 
of gold could be faced without 
any apprehension. To the extent 
that such shipments tended to re- 
store normal conditions elsewhere 
they would tend to increase the 
buying power of nations. that 
wished to become and should be 
our customers. The advances by 
the United States to Governments 
associated with this country in the 
prosecution of the war were rap- 
idly coming to an end with the 
result that the command of the 
rest of the world over our gold 
would be decreased and it was 
quite possible that with the re- 
storation of more normal condi- 
tions elsewhere and the continu- 
ance of large favorable trade bal- 
ances a movement of gold toward 
the United States might set in. 
Such a movement, the Reserve 
Board urged might “well prove to 
be undesirable tending as _ it 
would to keep our prices above 
the level of other markets and so 
put us at a disadvantage in inter- 
national trade.” The movement of 
gold this way which might prove 
the occasion for the anxiety and 
apprehension here expressed did 





not materialize; the outflow of the 
metal, on the other hand — to 


South America and the Far East 
principally — reached far larger 
proportions than expected; and, as 
for our gold reserves being so 
strong that we could readily 
spare considerable amounts out 
of it, the credit situation became 
so strained the latter part of the 
year and borrowing at the Re- 
serve Banks was so greatly aug- 
mented that the double process 
of depleting the ratio of reserves 
(1) by increase of liabilities and 
(2) by reduction of gold holdings, 
began to be viewed with no little 
concern. Beginning with June the 
United States lost heavily on the 
international gold movement each 
and every month, and for the 
seven months ending with De- 
cember 1919, the net loss of gold 
to the outside world was $301,- 
926,083. For the 12 months of the 
calendar year 1919, the exports of 
gold exceeded the imports of the 
metal in amount of $291,651,202, 
as already stated further above. 


Course of the Stock Market 


In the stock market the year 
will always be memorable for the 
wonderful advances in prices re- 
corded in the shares of the in- 
dustrial properties. The railroad 
stocks, except in a few special 
instances, failed to participate in 
the upward flight in prices. This 
was because of the doubt sur- 
rounding their future, inasmuch 
as they were still under Govern- 
ment control (the effect of which 
had been to saddle them with a 
growing burden of high wages, 
besides steadily impairing the ef- 
ficiency of railway labor), and 
Congress having displayed com- 
plete indifference to enacting the 
necessary legislation providing for 
the return of the roads to private 
control. Barring the apathetic 
character of the transactions in 
the railroad shares, the specula- 
tion for higher prices on the Stock 
Exchange can be said to have had 
few, if any, parallels in the sim- 
ilar movements witnessed in the 
past. In this we have reference 
alike to the buoyancy and activity 
of the market and the ascent of 
prices. Beginning about the mid- 
dle of February, the speculation 
took on more and more the char- 
acter of one of those great bull 


movements which at the most are 
witnessed only once or twice in a 
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generation, when the whole com-, strength of the movement lay in 
munity seems to be seized with|the wide and general support 


a frenzied desire to acquire stocks | which 


it had received at the 


on the theory that whatever the; hands of the public and without 


immediate outlook a_ period of | 
great prosperity must be deemed | 
to lie ahead in which all under- | 
takings will share save only those 
absolutely destitute of merit. In 
the fervor characterizing the 
speculation it was comparable 
only to the great revival which 
occurred on the Stock Exchange 
in 1879 and 1880, following the 
resumption of specie payments on 
Jan. 1 1879, and with that other 
great upward swing in values 
which culminated with the corner 
in Northern Pacific shares in May 
1901. The pace was fast and fur- 
ious most of the time, with new 
high records of prices constantly 





being established. Cliques and 
pools were ceaseless in their ef- 
forts to bring about advances in 
particular stocks, and their mani- 
pulation played, of course, an 
important part in the success of 
the movement. But these are in- 
evitable concomitants of 
campaigns, and the underlying 


| 





the aid of which it would have 
been foredoomed to failure. 

The factor of paramount impor- 
tance in this tremendous specula- 
tion was unquestionably the wag- 
ing to a successful conclusion of 
the greatest war in human history 
with the resources of the United 
States only slightly impaired— 
whatever might be the financial 
and economic aspect of the Euro- 
pean countries which had been 
associated with this country in the 
war. While the conflict was in 
progress the ban put on the use of 
money and of capital in the pro- 
motion of undertakings not 
deemed essential for the conduct 
of the war had imposed a check 
upon speculative endeavors of 
every kind on the Stock Ex- 
change. During the preceding 
year—in 1918—stock prices had 
over and over again manifested 
a rising tendency which undoubt- 


“bull” | edly would have developed into 
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| business for the immediate future, 


| strength of the market was fully 


a speculative movement of large| as indicated further above, many | maintained and quick upward re- 
proportions had it not been that! predictions being made of a trade} bounds in prices occurred with 


the New York financial authori- 
ties (in pursuit of their policy of 
husbanding their resources so as 
to be able to finance the needs 
of the Government) had refused 
to encourage Stock Exchange 
speculation and had declined to 
furnish! monetary facilities for 
that purpose. 

Thus the situation at the open- 
ing of 1919 was that, while sub- 
stantial advances in prices had 
been established on the Stock Ex- 
change during 1918, there had 
been no broad and sustained bull 
movement nourished by popular 


support, while following the sign- | 


ing of the armistice, in November 
1918, somewhat of a downward 
reaction had actually occurred. 
But in, January the restrictions 
imposed upon the money market 
and upon Stock Exchange deal- 
ings were removed. The an- 
nouncement that these restrictions 
were to be discontinued came on 
Jan. 24. With that action control 
by the Stock Exchange Committee 
over borrowing was definitely 
suspended and simultaneously the 
arrangement which the Money 
Committee had made with a 
large group of New York banks 
to furnish funds for Stock Ex- 
change loans also came to an end. 
Thus the restraint upon Stock 
Exchange borrowing, which had 
previously existed for about a 
year and a half, was now to be 
absent, or at least was no longer 
to. be a damper upon Stock Ex- 
change operations, though it re- 
mained true that at the request 
of the Money Committee and the 
Treasury Department the Stock 
Exchange authorities continued to 
exercise a certain degree of sur- 
veillance over Stock Exchange 
speculation—that is, there was 
compliance with the request that 
they “continue to receive from 
members of the Exchange daily 
reports of their borrowings until 
after the next Liberty Loan is 
placed.” 


With the removal of the re- 
straints that had repressed specu- 
lation so long, pent-up energies 
were released and quickly began 
to make their influence felt. In| 
the early months of the year much | 
doubt existed as to the course of 


reaction. These doubts, however, 
gradually passed away, and with 
this the forward movement of 
prices began to gain steady head- 
way, despite numerous unfavor- 
able developments of one kind of 
another. From the middle of 
February to the end of May the 
rise in prices made almost unin- 
terrupted progress, the pace be- 
ing fast and furious, and the rise 
in prices reaching tremendous 
proportions with the speculation 
constantly broadening. In _ the 
summer months, however, the 
speculation encountered serious 





money rates. Those engineering 
ithe bull campaign had counted 
upon continued low money rates. 
During the period of war it had 


authorities not to 
rates go above 6% per annum. 
Whenever indications of a scarcity 
of funds for the limited specula- 
tion that was permitted became 
manifest, the local combination 
of banks, which was cooperating 
with the Treasury Department in 
conserving banking facilities in 
the interest of Government needs, 





would furnish funds at the 6% 
rate mentioned. These speculators 
for a rise supposed this policy 
would be continued. They also 
imagined that with the Federal 
Reserve Banking System in oper- 
ation, affording to member banks 
of the system rediscounting facili- 
ties of huge magnitude, accom- 
modation for Stock Exchange 
purposes would be of practically 
unlimited extent. In both expec- 
tations they were to be sadly 
disappointed. Call loan quota- 
tions went far above the 6% rate 
counted upon as the maximum 
and, what is more, not only was 





no attempt made by either the 
Reserve Banks or the member 
banks to hold money rates down, 
but the Reserve Bank authorities 
uttered repeated warnings against 
the use of the credit facilities of 
the banks at all for Stock Ex- 
change speculation. The conse- 
quence was that the Stock Ex- 
change had many a bad turn dur- 


ing the summer months, with 
violent breaks in prices. Through 
it all, however, the underlying 
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setbacks in high and advancing | 


been deemed best by the financial | 
let call loan | 


every removal of monetary pres- 
sure. In the autumn the labor 
troubles came to supplement the 
-unfavorable influence exerted by 
the monetary tension. But in the 
| case of the steel strike, which was 
inaugurated in September, it was 
quickly seen that the strike was 
| foredoomed to failure and there 
| were also multiplying evidences 
'that labor movements were re- 
' coiling upon their authors. As one 
‘illustration of this, there was the 
'Boston policemen’s strike, where 
| the policemen lost their jobs, and 
'Governor Coolidge of Massachu- 
'setts received unqualified popular 
| approval for his firm and uncom- 
| promising stand against the strik- 
ing policemen, he even getting a 
telegram of commendation from 
President Wilson. Accordingly, 
the stock market once more 
showed that its normal tendency 
was still strongly upward. Un- 
mistakable evidence of this ap- 
peared in September, while in 
October tremendous activity again 
developed with further great ad- 
vances in prices. During all this 
time money rates continued to 
rule high, and there were other 
untoward happenings and _ inci- 
dents. In November, the money 
situation once more began to as- 
sert its full influence; and with 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
looking with extreme disfavor up- 
on the wild and apparently un- 
controlled speculation on_ the 
Stock Exchange and determined 
to prevent the further use of the 
resources of the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the promotion of specu- 
lation of any kind, tremendous 
liquidation in stocks now took 
place on the Stock Exchange and 
caused a collapse in prices com- 
pared with which few parallels 
are to be found in Stock Exchange 
annals. Some recovery from the 








low points reached in November 
occurred in December, but the 
result altogether was that the 
year closed with substantial re- 
cessions all around from the ex- 
treme high figures of the twelve 
months, after one of the most pro- 
nounced bull campaigns in Stock 
Exchange history. 


The Stock Market in 1919 

A survey of the stock market 
by months shows that in January 
and the first half of February the 
course of prices still continued 
strongly downward under the in- 


| 
| 


fluence of a series of unfavorable | 


developments which are enumer- 
ated at length in our monthly nar- 
ratives on subsequent pages. In 
January about the only interrup- 
tion to a continued decline came 
on Saturday, Jan. 25, as a result of 
the announcement made after the 
close of business the day before 
that money restrictions as regards 
Stock Exchange loans had been 


| discontinued. On this news active 


} 
| 





stocks opened at an advance of 
from 1 to 2 points over the closing 
figures the previous day. The ad- 
vance, however, was not main- 
tained, the most of it being lost 
before the end of the half-day’s 
session and the next week the 
market again resumed its down- 
ward course. In February, after 
further important declines as a 
consequence of a variety of de- 
pressing influences, there came 
that complete change in the char- 
acter and tone of the market to 
which reference has already been 
made. The definite turn of the 
market may be said to have come 
on Friday, Feb. 14. In the upward 
swing the latter part of the month 
the advances reached substantial 
proportions, though it was not 
then apparent that the turn in the 
market, which came with Feb. 14, 
was to inaugurate one of the most 
gigantic bull campaigns in Stock 
Exchange history. At the outset, 
there were many doubts and mis- 
givings as to whether the market 
course had been permanently 
changed, and a genuine revival of 
Stock Exchange speculation for 
higher prices had been begun. In 
March the upward movement was 
carried still further, despite some 
further adverse developments and 
untoward happenings—the effect 
of which, however, was merely to 
cause downward reactions. Some 
of these downward dips were 
quite severe, but quick recovery 
always followed. Accordingly, 
confidence in the stability and 
permanence of the rise in prices 
was manifestly strengthened. One 
of the depressing influences in 
March was the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the foreign exchange mar- 
ket that developed the latter part 
of the month as a result of the 
withdrawal of support from the 
French franc and the removal of 
the ‘‘peg”’ which had so long held 
sterling exchange rates at prac- 
tically fixed figures. The way the 
stock market bore up under this 
strain did much to inspire confi- 
dence in the _ speculation. In 
April the upward movement con- 
tinued to gain momentum and the 
character of the market became 
unmistakably fixed as a type of 
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one of the greatest speculativa 
campaigns in Stock Exchange his- 
tory. In May the buoyancy eon- 
tinued unabated and the rise ; 
prices assumed even larger dj. 
mensions than before. In June ¢| 
market received a severe jolt b, 
the advance in call loan rates o, 
the Stock Exchange. This hay. 
pened at the very beginning of the 
month and prices took a genera} 
tumble, the declines in some o; 
the specialties being as precipitate 
and as pronounced as the pre- 
vious rapid and huge advances 
The speculative fraternity had 
supposed that the Federal Re. 
serve Banking System afforded 
guaranty against high money 
rates. When, therefore, on June 
3 there came a spurt in call loa; 
rates, and some borrowers foun 
themselves obliged to pay as hish 
as 11% per annum to get the ac- 
commodation they needed, con- 
sternation seized possession of the 
speculative fraternity. Later 
the month there came other sim- 
ilar spurts in call loan rates, 15” 
being reached on June 16 on in- 
dustrial collateral and 12% o; 
mixed collaterial, with reports 
that 20% had been paid after the 
close of business on loans of about 
$1,000,000. However, the stock 
market, and the speculators be- 
hind it, quickly accommodated it- 
self to the new situation and ap- 
peared to be all the better for 
the shake-down it had received. 
Each downward plunge — and 
there were many of them during 
the month—brought a new set of 
buying orders, and, notwithstand- 
ing the general market experi- 
enced a severe decline, not a few 
stocks advanced and established 
new high records. 


In July the condition of money 
again exerted a dampening influ- 
ence. During the first three 
weeks of the month the disposi- 
tion was to ignore the money 
market and to proceed in disre- 
gard of the same. Pool operations 
continued in many of the minor 
stocks and notable and even sen- 
sational advances were estab- 
lished in such stocks—often when 
the rest of the list was displaying 
a reactionary tendency. In the 
end, however, the money situation 
dominated everything else. On 
Monday, July 21, a general break 
in prices occurred second only to 
that experienced at the beginning 
of June. This break. however, was 
followed the next day by a quick 
recovery, and this recovery con- 
tinued on succeeding days, the 
steel, oil, motor and_ tobacco 
stocks moving up several points 
But the loan situation did not im- 
prove and on July 29 another gen- 
eral all-round tumble in prices 
occurred, and the market closed 
on July 31 in a decidedly nervous 
state. 


In August the market had some 
decidedly bad turns, and the 
downward tendency of prices not 
only continued but proceeded a° 
a greatly accelerated pace. In the 
last week of the month, however 
there was a decided change for 
the better. This further break 1" 
August, it is proper to state, hae 
no connection with the condition 
of the money market, which as- 
sumed a distinctly easier tone. The 
causes of the sensational declines 
were found in the unsettled labor 
situation and the radical doctrines 
promulgated in connection, there- 
with, though the further grea’ 
weakness in foreign exchange al- 
sO was a contributing influence. 
Apprehensions regarding the la- 
bor situation were later in the 
month considerably relieved by 
the action of President Wilson anc 
the Director-General of Railroads 
and this will explain the recov- 
eries in prices at the close 0 
August. In September the marke’ 
once more revealed the charac- 
teristics common to periods 0° 
active speculation at rising prices 
and it became apparent that the 
bull campaign, which had been 
such a marked feature earlier 1" 
the year, had during the summer! 
months been merely suspended 
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change records. Bear operators | = ee ee nti be dg by ai _ . Soar July 17 18% | Exports of merchandise (12 months) ----------- $ 7,922,150,592 6,149,087,545 
had a i ° 3 Ss | a non Ve y ec Jun 9 13 Net exports of gold (12 months)-_---------___-_ $ 291,651,202 *20,972,930 
ante te ot me ee ee | Texas Pacific -..--------------- 100 29% ##27%Jan 21 70%July 2 41% /|Gross earnings (12 months)_---_--_..-_-__-~-- $ 5,173,647,054 4,915,516,917 
y ng 0 pressure Ww en a ee: ie ee ) a ea $ 764,578,730 908,058,337 
developments in industrial affairs | Chesapeake & Ohio___.--.---___ 100 56'2 51% Dec 16 68% May 17 55% | Railroad constructed -------~-----~-----~- miles x686 x721 
were unpropitious, but their suc-| Louisville & Nashville-——------—- 100 118% 104% Aug 19 122% May17 109% | Gere rteeg mo tote BP te ten 9 sen aan ae 
cesses were invariably temporary Norfolk & Western................. 100 107% 95 Dec 1 112% Mayl19 97 Oat laa aps eS PR es Cee h ; ‘ , : , : 
and after each ti th Geauesre Ale 1000... ovens cwnnsce 100 8% 6% Dec 27 12 July 23 6%, ee ED Lae een OT PT Oe bushels 1,248,310,000 1,538,124,900 
pr ie 3 Begg dhe yy: Doggett |S oceans emamasintets 300 27%. 12- ee 1D. BBM Faly27 «36 | Oe tne wesanced tous of 300 toed ae tire rn of oe ane aaa 
cet quickly resume 1ts upwar | Southern Railway -._........... 100 29% 20% Dec 12 33 Mayl9 22% SE gn Yh Saget “ ? r 2 ' 
ee Ms Lake Sup. ore shipments by water__-(gross tons) 47,177,395 61,156,963 
course. | referred 100 70 52% Dec 12 72% May 27 56 Copper production, refined, in U. S..___--__-- Ibs. 1,863,580,381 2,476,077,401 
In November a tremendous | Miseellaneous— Anthracite shipments. __-- ~~~ (tons of 2,240 lbs.) 66,855,462 76,649,918 
slump in prices occurred and the | Allis-Chalmers Mfg ~_----------- 100 32% 30 Jan 21 51% Oct 8 50% | Coal of all kinds__.-___.---~- (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 544,263,000 678,211,904 
; ca | Amer Agricul Chemical_.___--~~- 100 101 87 Sep 2 113% May 1 91% | Petroleum production (whole U. S.)-----~---- bbls. 377,719,000 355,927,716 
bull movement was definitely ter- | American Beet Sugar_----------- 100 ~=—s« 65 62 Jan 3 101% Oct 21 94 | Immigration into United States____-------~~- No. 247,338 b115,916 
minated—and in a way that could pS SE OT See ae eee 100 47 42% Feb 11 68% Sep 30 55 Building operations, 286 cities.__......____._-- $ 1,505,317,260 496,537,914 
a . 7 i eS >, Ve y 
leave no doubt of its termination. a pn Mg ane +4 pad g soa — 10 a ~~ 5 140% *Net imports. a Agricultural Department’s estimate, which does not include linters. 
‘ ts termination.| American Cotton Oil__------~-.-- 2 yl4 50% ; “Rai rs 
Renewed tension in mone re- A Int tc 100 **557 asnhnl x Estimates of “Railway Age Gazette.’’ b These are the arrivals of alien immigrants. 
. y mer Internat Corp-----------~- 55% °*52% Feb 8tt132% Oct 31 tt116% |The net alien arrivals (immigrant and non-immigrant) for 1919 were 17,912, against 
sulted in the calling of loans on a American Locomotive sapinidinecitinsancnenis toma 100 61 58 Jan 21 117% Oct 7 101 41.471 in 1918 ‘ : 
large scale, and this in turn led to Amer Smelt & Refining__-------~- 100 1656 61% Dec 1 89% July 16 69% , ’ 
extumaiim } Peon liquidati Th American Steel Foundries_.__-- 33% §36 33% May10 47 July 7 45% 
xte 1qul 10n. e Amer Sugar Refining..._..-.-..-- 100 112% 111% Jan 21 148% Oct 29 139% | 
recrudescence of the speculative y rompe ——_ > Teleg_-----------~- oa sana ih 30 108% Mar10 96% | 
fever in October had given the Meticen . TOUKGES, <..00-.50cse-+= V2 "eb 4 314% Oct 24 277 | 
Amer Woolen of Mass_--~~--~---- 100 51 45% Jan 16 169% Dec 31 162% | 


stock market a dangerous aspect, 
and it had become manifest that 
further drafts on the credit facili- 
ties of the banks must involve 
menace to the entire credit struc- 
ture, if permitted. Bank officials 
were as cognizant of the peril as 
Federal Reserve officials. Both 
were determined that Stock Ex- 
change borrowing must be fur- 
ther extended, but must be gradu- 
ally reduced. This meant that 
new accommodation was out of 
the question and that prevailing 
accommodation to Stock Ex- 
change borrowers must be les- 
sened. Inability to replace exist- 
ing loans brought many daring 
operators to a realizing sense of 
the risks they were running and 
induced them to lighten the loads 
they were carrying. On Nov. 12, 
call loan rates got up to 30%, 
With disastrous effect on Stock 
xchange prices. While the mar- 
ket had many bad days during 
the month, Nov. 12 may be said 
to have been the worst, because 
on that day the declines were 
most violent and general and then 
it first became apparent that the 
bull element had lost control and 
Manipulation no longer availed to 
check the downward avalanche. 
Further liquidation carried the 
market to new low levels on sub- 
sequent days, the unfavorable for- 
eign exchange situation being an 
additional depressing influence. 
Fe railroad shares at first suf- 
ered comparatively little, which 
Was natural, inasmuch as they had 
not participated in the long series 
of sensational advances made in 

€ spring and summer in the in- 
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mine confidence on the part of 
Stock Exchange habitues or the 
general public in the enduring 
character of the speculation. The 
railroad shares in most cases 
reached the lowest figures of the 
year in December, owing to the 
delay by Congress in the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for 
the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control, though the latter 
part of the month prospects in 
that regard improved, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, after the close of 
business on Dec. 24, gave notice 
that in order to allow a reasonable 
time to elapse for the comple- 
tion of pending legislation the 
date for the termination of Gov- 
ernment control would be de- 
ferred until March 1. 

The year’s record for the rail- 
road shares is of very substantial 
declines for the reason already 
indicated, while on the other 
hand the record of the industrial 
shares is of general advances, 
even huge advances in the great 
majority of instances notwith- 
standing the severe break which 
occurred the latter part of the 
year. The fluctuations in rail- 
road shares all through the year 
were less extreme than in the case 
of the industrial properties. These 
shares were laggards in the great 
advance of the spring and yet did 
advance nevertheless. The last 
six months they always declined 
when the general market was 
weak and often sagged when the 
industrial list was marching ahead 
with great rapidly. Among the 
trunk line stocks we find New 
York Central opened in January 
at 75, reached 83%, in June, 
touched 6634 in December, and 
closed December 31 at 6912; Penn- 
sylvania opend at 45%, sold at 
4812 in May, reached 39% in De- 
cember, and closed Dec. 31 at 
4054; Baltimore & Ohio common 
opened in January at 50, touched 
55% in May, dropped to 28% in 
December, and closed the year at 
31%. Among the Western and 
transcontinental roads, Union Pa- 
cific stood at 1235 at the close of 
the year, against 12834 at the 
opening, and in the interval sold 
as high as 138% in May and as 
Jow as 119% in August. Southern 
Pacific is an exception to the rule, 
and at 10234 Dec. 31, sold a trifle 


| higher than the opening price in 
January at 102, after having 
meanwhile been up to 115 in June 
and down to 91% in November; 
for Northern Pacific the price 
Dec. 31 at 79 compared with 9444 
Jan. 2, the high figure for the 
year having been 99% May 27, 
and the low figure 77 Dec. 12. 
Great Northern pref. opened at 
951%4, got up to 100% in May and 
down to 75% in December, with 
the close Dec. 31 at 78%. Of all 
the railroad shares the Canadian 
Pacific suffered the widest fluc- 
tuations; opening at 160 in Janu- 
ary, it got up to 170% in July, 
and dropped to 126% in Decem- 
ber, with the close 132%. Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul common, opening 
at 3914, reached 52%4 in July, 
touched 344g in December, and 
closed at 37. Atchison moved up 
from 93% in January to 104 in 
May, but December saw it down 
to 80%; the close was at 83%. 
There was a speculation two or 
three times during the year in the 
low-priced railroad shares, and 
these make a better record than 
the rest of the railroad list. Texas 
& Pacific, in particular, belongs 
in this class, it having enjoyed a 
sharp rise on the Texas oil de- 
velopments; from 271% Jan. 21, it 
sold up to 7014 in July, but closed 
Dec. 31 at only 4134. Minor im- 
provements also occurred in St. 
Louis & San Francisco, Missouri 
Pacific and Rock Island shares. 
Among Southern railroads, the 
Southern Railway stock did not 
share in this improvement. Open- 
ing at 29%, the common shares 
sold at 33 in May and dropped to 
201% in December, with the close 
Dec 31 22%%. 

The record for the industrial 
shares, as already stated, is one 
of very noteworthy improvement. 











The motor stocks were very prom- 
inent in the rise, and General 
Motors Corporation common 
jumped up from 118% in Janu- 
ary to 406% in November; even 
after the break the latter part of 
the year the close Dec. 31 was at 
339. Studebaker Corporation 
common rose from 45% in Janu- 
ary to 151 in October, and closed 
Dec. 31 at 109. The oil and rub- 
ber stocks were also pushed up 
with great rapidity. As illustra- 
tions, Texas Company _= stock, 
which was quoted at 184 in Janu- 
ary, sold at 345 in October, with 
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(Continued from page 1071) 

Expect Reduced Earnings 
From now on we are naturally 
going to have lower gross rev- 
enues on American railroads. For 
the first seven months they were 
about the same as last year, but 
as you see carloadings go down 
and gross go down, and obviously 
net, you will see the carry-over 
from the first seven months of 
EPT equalize that lowering in 
gross, so that in my opinion the 
net income, despite the fact that 
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gross may have gone down 30% 
in the last five months, will be 
almost the same—maybe 10 or 
20% lower than last year. 

The railroads have no recon- 
version problem. The other day 
in Chicago somebody said to me, 
“What is going to happen to At- 
chison common if gross goes off 
30%?” I said, “What’s happeniing 





the close Dec. 31 at 226; and Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport 
moved up from 67 in January to 
140% in October, with the close 
Dec. 31 at 104%. United States 
Rubber common, from 73 in Janu- 
ary, got up to 139% in November, 
with the close 136%, and B. F. 
Goodrich common, as against 5614 
in January, sold at 93%, in Octo- 
ber, with the close at 81. Sugar 
stocks, on the great rise in the 
price of the commodity, were 
likewise distinguished in the same 
way. American Beet Sugar, from 
62 in January, advanced to 10134 
in October, and closed at 94; 
American Sugar Refining com- 
mon, from 111% in January, rose 
to 148%, in October, and closed at 
139%; and Cuba Cane Sugar com- 
mon jumped trom 20% in Janu- 
ary to 55 in December, with the 
close 52%. Some of the steel 
shares were marked up with 
great rapidity under violent and 
wide fluctuations. This is not true 
of the shares of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, which moved up and 
down in orderly fashion; Steel 
common, opening at 9434 in Jan- 
uary, touched 88% in February, 
reached 115% in July, and closed 
Dec. 31 at 1065. On the other 
hand, Crucible Steel common, 
after selling at 52% in February, 
was quoted at 261 in October, 
with the close 217, while Republic 
Iron & Steel common, from 71% 
in January, advanced to 145 in 
November, with the close 122%. 
The equipment shares were among 
the conspicuous features of the 
year. Baldwin Locomotive com- 
mon fluctuated between 64% and 
156%, American Locomotive com- 
mon between 58 and 11714, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry between 84% 
and 148%. Among shares in other 
lines of industry distinguished in 
the same way, might be men- 
tioned American Woolen conimon, 
which against 45% in January 
sold at 16942 in December, and 
International Paper common, 
which against 30% in January 
sold at 82 in November, and these 
illustrations might be extended 
indefinitely. As a matter of fact, 
to enumerate all the noteworthy 
advances in the industrial group 


list. 


to General Motors? The gross 
has gone off 100%.” There is not 
going to be much gross for most 
industry in the next four months. 

In other words, those who do 
not like rails can always think 
of a hundred reasons why rails 
are of no value and in the same 
breath have no rebuttal as far 
as industrial stocks are concerned. 

In order to forecast the future, 
as to what I think will happen to 
railroad bonds and stocks, we 
must necessarily review the his- 
tory of the industry. In 1931, we 
had about 10% billion dollars 
worth of railroad bonds, about 
98% of which were owned by the 
institutions. 


Real Bond Prices in the Thirties 


Most of this 10% billion dol- 
lars worth of debt was owned by 
financial institutions. Then the 
depression came along, and on 
top of the depression, the unregu- 
lated trucking industry came 
along. It was bad enough with the 
depression, but with the unregu- 


lated trucks, the rails also took a | 


25% cut in rates. That was a 
double blow to the railroad in- 
dustry. 

As a result, we have such things 
happening as this: In April, 1930 
a financial syndicate brought out 
millions of Wabash 5’s of 1980. 
We sold them to the banks and 
insurance companies at 102%. 
One year later in 1931, those 
bonds sold on the New York 


Stock Exchange at 2°4, $27.50 for | 


How can such 
Obviously, with 
the institutions owning all the 
bonds, if they had not sold, it 
would be impossible that prices 
could ever decline to those levels. 

It’s simple enough as you an- 
alyze it. Supposing, in 1930 and 
1931, all the buyers of sugar in 
the world stopped buying, and 
started selling. They couldn't 
sell to each other, they couldn’t 
sell to anybody. Obviously sugar 
would sell for .01 of a cent a 
pound. 

The buyers of railroad secur- 
ities stopped buying and started 
to sell. They had nobody to sell 
to, so, generally speaking, almost 
all railroad bonds went down, 
even Pennsylvania bonds, to 35 
cents on the dollar; the border- 
line bonds like Southern Pacific, 
20; and the defaulted bonds al- 
most without exception to 10 
cents on the dollar. 


a $1,000 bond. 
things happen? 


Basis of Market Recovery 

This being my business, I 
thought that there must be some 
answer to the riddle, so, for the 
last eight years, I have been try- 
ing to create a market among in- 
dividuals for railroad securities, 
on the theory that those low 
prices didn’t indicate what the 
bonds were worth. They simply 
indicated a condition in the mar- 
ket which would happen to any- 
thing. It would have happened 


to utilities or real estate securities | 


as well. ; 
Even before the European War 
started we knew that our ap- 





proach would work out, because 


would be to give nearly the entire | we had the reorganization of Chi- 
‘cago and Eastern Illinois long be- | 
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Railroads in Peacetime 


fore the European War. and 
\change from bankruptcy to sol 
| vency was indicated in the Pp 4 
| Let's cite another example. 
Only three years ago Nick 
Plate preferred sold for abs 
25, the common sold at about it 
and the bonds at about 52. Tix 
512% bouds sold for 52. Today tie 
bonds are all paid off and the 
preferred stock is worth, y; der 
the exchange which is being of- 
fered, 140. Those Nickel Plate 
bonds at one time sold down to 
12 cents on the dollar, and stocks 
down to a dollar. 

I am not trying to indicate that 
the. institutions own stocks. They 
didn’t. But bonds contro] stock 
prices. If you sell the bonds of 
company down to 10 cents on the 
dollar, the stocks must go down 
to 2 even though you don’t own 
a share on them. Of course the 
same things happen on the up- 
side, because when Nickel} Plate 
reduced fixed charges from 7% 
million, as they-*have, down to 
|34%2 million, that restored their 
credit, and those same people 
| who sold out the bonds at 10, 20 
30, and 40 cents, bought Nickel} 
Plate 3%, only three months ago. 
at a premium. 

In 1942 Delaware and Hudson 
sold at $7 a share and the bonds 
for 50. They reduced their fixed 
charges from 5 million 1 to 1 mil- 
lion 7, the bonds are selling at 
the call price; the stock went up 
to 57, and is now selling at 44. 

In 1942 when I first talked to 
| you, Chicago North Western 4's 
| of ’87 were selling at 21. They are 
now selling at the equivalent of 

121. I predicted then that in the 
| worst time, Chicago North West- 
|ern preferred would be worth $20 
|}a share. It was then seling at $2. 
Even today it is selling at 66 and 
it has paid $23 in dividends. 

In other words, the extreme 
lows which were created, by this 
mechanical factor, of no buyers 
and the buyers becoming sellers, 
created those low prices. Just 
think of this; if institutions were 
allowed to use “prudent” judg- 
ment instead of “statute” judg- 
ment; if they were allowed to 
average and invest at 10, the 
same amount as they did at par, 
they would have a_ beautiful 
profit today. But unlike real 
estate, where they are allowed 
_in effect to average,—in effect, if 
they got stuck with a_ business 
‘corner, they didn’t go out and 
'give it away for 5 cents on the 
dollar the next day. They built 
it up, held it, carried it along, and 
eventually bailed out. 

But in 1942 you knew what you 
were going to get in Northwest. 
You knew you were going to get 
a $200 first mortgage bond and 4 
'$500 income bond and 4% shares 
of preferred and a half share of 
common, and if you put values on 
‘them it was just a question of 
'waiting until they were once 
‘again a solvent corporation. 

The very people who created 
those low prices’ eventually 
bought first mortgage 3’s of the 
Northwest which now sell at 104. 


|The Dow, Jones Averages Again 


Going back a moment to the 
| difference between industrials 
-and rails. as I said, one sells at 
|172, as far as the public is con- 
‘cerned, and the other at 55. The 
'Dow Jones industrials just made 
a new high for eight years. They 
‘are still about 22 points under 
itheir high of 1937. The rails are 
| likewise 11 points under their 
‘high of 1937. 
| The Dow Jones industrial 
stocks yield 4% on the average, 
and high grade bonds yield a lit- 
‘tle less than 3%. Yet we have 
L. & N. yielding 7%, Atchison 
‘yielding 6.75%, Pennsylvania 
| yielding 6.75%, Coast Line yield- 
‘ing 6.50%, Southern Pacific ove" 
(6.50%, and Great Northern ove" 
(6.50%. I think that railroads wil! 
‘get their share of the peacetime 
_business, and with the other facts 
(Continued on page 1135) 
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Railroads in Peacetime 


(Continued from page 1134) __ | roads had paid out as much as the 
that I will relate to you, they will | industrials, the railroad stockhold- 
be justified in going on a regular | ers during the war would have re- 
dividend basis. |}ceived about 2 billion dollars in 
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i @verage, In other words, if the rail- 


If you do not believe we are go- 
‘ag to have any kind of business | 
in peacetime, I don’t know what | 
vou can buy to protect yourself, | 
because well do I nigricans SA 
1937 when industrials were selling 
higher than they are now. Ob- 
viously, stocks are not going to 
én on a 3% basis. The market is | 
discounting increased dividends, 
when EPT goes off, even though 
gross goes off 40 or 50%. That | 
certainly is what they are dis- 
eounting in industrial stocks. 
Why can’t we do the same thing 
in railroad stocks? Don’t forget, 
if we have bad times, nothing 
stays up, as far as stocks are con- 
cerned. 

You remember 1937 and 1938. 
Go down the Dow Jones Averages. 
Allied Chemical sold down from 
258 to 124. American Telephone 
sold from 187 down to 111, Chrys- 
ler from 135 down to 35, and so 
on. Nothing was exempt. The oil 
stocks, like Standard Oil, went 
down 50%. 

I think you will all grant me 
that today’s industrial stock prices 
indicate that we are going to have 
a relatively good peacetime busi- 
ness over the next four or five 
years. Therefore, I believe the 
railroads, which are at such a 
great spread from the industrial 
stocks, particularly in yield, that 
we can look forward to good rail- 
road stocks selling on a 5% basis 
with the present dividends, and 
the gradual entry into that divi- 
dend-paying field of a great many 
other stocks. 

Great Northern, for example, 
has cut its fixed charges 10 mil- 
lion dollars, which amounts to 
about $4 a share. They have cut 
their debt 55%. I see no reason 
why Great Northern, for the fore- 
seeable future, cannot become a 
regular dividend-paying stock the 
same as C.&O., Pa., and U.P. Even 
before the collapse in railroad 
credit, Atchison had a good capi- 
talization, yet since 1939 they have 
cut their fixed charges 34%. I see 
no reason in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, why Atchison can’t maintain 
a $6 dividend, and at 90 it yields 
almost 6.60%. 


The Dividend Factor 


The next group in the Dow 
Jones averages includes New York 
Central, Northern Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Southern Railroad, | 
Atlantic Coast Line, and D.&H. 
Those are the stocks that are 
now on a dividend-paying basis. | 
Those are the stocks, incidentally, | 
which in 1943 earned $10 a share | 
and paid an average of only $1 | 
a share. They were cleaning up | 
their house by buying bonds. | 
They were spending all their mon- 
ey to improve their financial con- 
dition at the expense of the stock- 
holders. The stock market unfor- 
tunately recognizes dividends 
more than any other one particu- 
lar factor, and if these railroads 
had paid out $7.50, they would 
have sold probably twice or three 
times as high as they are now 
Selling. If that situation had hap- 
pened they would have been war 
babies. But they didn’t do that. 


Take the non-dividend group 
of stocks. In 1943 they earned 
about $11 a year and paid nothing. 
All the money went to debt re- 
duction and for other purposes in 
order to improve their credit. 


Dividends determine to a great 
extent where stocks sell. It will 
etermine rail stock prices to a 
Considerable extent after this 
period, and after the bond re- 
covery has been complete. 


In the period, for example 
from 1937 to 1943, industrials 
earned about $68 and paid out 
$50 They paid out about 73%. 
The railroads earned $40 and paid 
$10. They paid out 25%. That 








foe resents about 2 billion dollars 
ov the 20 rails in the Dow Jones 


| dividends. Instead, 2 billion dollars | 





was used to buy bonds in the open 


market and to improve their 
plant. But nevertheless, the way 
the stock market recognizes things, 
if they had paid that 2 billion dol- 
lars, Southern Pacific, for exam- | 
ple, would probably have sold up | 
to 150, paying $15, and then it | 





| would have been a war baby. But | 


it didn’t do that. Southern Pacific 
earned about $70 and gave the 
stockholders about $4. As a re-| 
sult, the stock sells in the low| 
40’s. 

Effects of Debt Reductions 

This $65 equity which has been 
built up makes the Southern Pa- 
cific worth more for the future 
than it would have been if they 
used it currently. In my opinion, 
using that group of stocks, Atchi- 
son and Great Northern will go 
up into that regular dividend- 
paying group and the rest will 
follow along as they solve their 
bond problem and their credit 
problem, 

The war gave the railroads war 
earnings. Ninety per cent. of 
those war earnings were used to 
retire bonds and to build up the 
railroad plant. There is the first 
factor in the financial change, the 
difference between the railroads 
in 1946 and the railroads in 1938. 

The second thing is the reor- 
ganization of 37 of them, which 
completely solved their financial 
problem. With the exception of 
Norfolk and Western, the new 
Chicago North Western has now 
the best capitalization of any rail- 
road in the United States. 

The third factor is money rates. 
The utilities got the advantage of 





it for a long time. Now the rails 
are starting to get the advantage 
of it. Not far back, you remem- 
ber, we had Great Northern 6’s, 
5’s, 514’s and, yesterday, 3%. 

In order to understand this 
drastic and dramatic change in 
the financial setup of railroads— 
there are so many of them, 137 
altogether—I cut them down to 


'41, and they do 88% of all the 


business in this country. 


Of that number 14 of them re- 
tained their credit all through the 





depression, illustrated by Pennsyl- 
vania and C.&O. Thirteen of them 
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became borderline, illustrated by: 
Southern Pacific, Illinois Central, | 


St. Paul, to illustrate. 


been reorganized. The fixed}! 
charges have been cut 75%. The 
stocks were wiped out. The bor- 





| 


derlines have reduced their fixed | and Union Pacific, carried $2,100,- 
charges in the open market. For | 000,000 of that debt. The bank- 
rupt carriers tried to carry $2,- | 
700,000 and the borderlines about 
the same amount. 


example, Nickle Plate reduced its | 
fixed charges in the open market 
first by about 40%, and then | 
through refunding they reduced 
it another 20%, or the overall re- 
ductions of about 50%. The good 
ones continued to reduce their | 
fixed charges. For example, Great | 
Northern reduced over 50%. 

I think it is 
see it 





if I reduce it to dollars. 


36% of all the business, had fixed | 
charges of 158 million, and they | 


successfully carried those fixed 
charges. The next group, the bor- 
derline group, attempted to carry 
fixed charges of 189 million. The 
bankrupt carriers, 175 million. 
Yet the bankrupt carriers only did 
23% of the business, and the bor~ 
derlines 26%. 

Without being an analyst you | 
can see the relation of gross to | 
debt. The best ones had the most | 
gross and had the least debt. That | 
of course has switched now so 
that the 14 doing 23% of the busi- 
ness now have practically no debt. | 
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'000,000 outstanding. Most of this 
During this period, the 14 have | is listed on the New York Stock 


| you want to buy railroad bonds, 
/in 1930 you had $101 billions to 
choose from. You are not allowed 
_to buy defaulted bonds. 
‘ d ‘ | why the great opportunity is for 

a little bit easier to| individuals. You have no com-| 


etition from the great money in- 
These 14 roads which did shout |. gr a 


As I said before, the rails had 
; about 10% 

and 14 of them fell by the way-/| of debt. 

side—Missouri Pacific, Northwest, | year, 








bonds are now held by the public. 

The borderlines, $2,700,000,000, 
sold at an average of 46 in 1942. 
With four exceptions: Illinois 
Central, New York Central, and 
Lehigh Valley, and Missouri, Kan- 


billion dollars worth 
As of January 1 of this 
there was about $8,900,- 





Exchange. sas and Texas, every bond out of 
These good credit railroads,| that group is now selling at the 
illustrated by the Pennsylvania | call price. 


| Who Purchases Defaulted Bonds? 


As far as individuals are con- 
cerned, there is not much choice 
except defaulted bonds, because 
most all the other bonds are sell- 
ing at the call price or a 3% 
basis. There is no money to be 
made in bonds selling at the call 
price. It’s a one-way street, it can 
only go down. It can never go up. 

The same thing is true with the 
‘institutions. Whereas at one time 


If you are an institution and 





That is 


terests of this country, trustees, | they had a choice of $101 billions 
fiduciaries, banks, insurance com- | 0f bonds, they automatically lost 
panies, and the like. They cannot $2 ,700,000,000, because they can't 


buy defaulted bonds. 


As of Jan- | buy defaulted bonds. Therefore, 


uary ky there were $2,700,- they have no choice but a 3% 
000,000 defaulted bonds listed | yield. ike 
on the board. They cannot be! _ So far as quantity is concerned, 


| bought by any institution. 
'cannot be judged, marketwise, by | reduced the available amount of 
| any 


| can’t affect the market, except by | one-third. Every day we see this 


They | this change in reorganization has 


institutions, because they} bonds for institutions by about 


selling, and generally speaking,| refunding, you see cuts in debt, 


they have sold and these defaulted 


(Continued on page 1136) 
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Railroads in Peacetime 


(Continued from page 1135) 
whether it’s utilities or rails or 
anything else. Constantly, there 
become less and less amounts of 
corporate securities to invest in. 


There are two ways_to make 
a market go up, and one of them 
is to cut half of the available 
supply. That is gradually being 
done in railroads. As you see these 
refundings, like Great Northern 
yesterday, and Southern Pacific, 
which is coming along, each one 
involves a further cut in debt, so 
the supply of railroad corporate 
securities is gradually becoming 
less. And yet, as we all know, 
the amount of money available 
for investment becomes tremen- 
dous every twenty-four hours. 


Now that the patriotic motive 
for investing in government bonds 
is over, I think that there will 
be a further search made for 
corporate yields. In some of the 
railroads, there is still sufficient 
yield to attract that kind of buy- 
ing. During this period these 
good railroads have reduced their 
fixed charges from $158 millions 
to $118 million. The borderline 
railroads have reduced theirs from 
$190 million to $148 million; and 
the bankrupt carriers, in their re- 
organization, from $176 million to 
$54 million. When you add up that 
reduction, it adds up to 204 mil- 
lion dollars. Capitalize 200 mil- 
lion dollars at 4%. That is 5 bil- 
lion dollars. Two hundred million 
dollars is 4% on 5 billion. Most 
railroad debt was pretty close to 
a 4% coupon. You are going to 
lose the equivalent of 5 billion 
railroad bonds; but the process 
still continues. Refunding will 
bring it down further. 


Therefore, in my _ opinion, 
through further refunding these 
good credit railroads will have 
reduced their fixed charges from 
$158 to $107 million; the border- 


the bankrupt carriers from $176 to 
$40. That is a total reduction in 
fixed charges of 50%. 


No Rail Operating Deficits 

I want you to remember one 
thing about the railroad industry: 
They never operated at a deficit. 
The worst year we ever had, 1938, 
they made 500 million dollars. 
They never operated at a deficit 
All you have to do is look at U. S. 
Steel for 1938, with a large def- 
icit. 

The rail fixed charges are not 
something we are dreaming about. 
They are actual. All you have to 
do is wait for the reorganization 
to go through. Their actual fixed 
charges will be down to 280 mil- 





lion dollars, therefore if we ever 
go back to 1938 we will cover 
them better than twice, which is 
as good as the utilities did during 
that period. 

Of the 14 good credit rail- 
roads, what is cheap? There are 
no bonds selling below the call 
price. Mentioning those for the 
record, they are Pennsylvania; At- 
chison; Union Pacific; C. & O.; 
Great Northern; Norfolk & West- 
ern; Louisville Nashville; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Reading; 
Texas Pacific; Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie; Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range; Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, and Virginian. 





I am trying to cover this af- 
ternoon all the railroads in which 
most people have any interest. 
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lines from $190 to $130 million; | 


,In that first group of 14, every 
‘one of the bonds is selling at the 
'ecall price on a 3% basis, or on 
la 2.90 basis. They are for insti- 
| tutions. 
Rail Stock Prospects 

| I never recommend a_ con- 
trolled stock to any audience. For 
example, I never recommend 
Texas Pacific, because it is con- 
trolled by somebody else. Read- 
ling is controlled by B. & O. 
| Eliminating those controlled situ- 
ations, it leaves us seven stocks. 
Among those seven stocks, in my 
opinion, the cheapest stock is 
the C. & O., particularly if this 
merger goes through, because 
under those terms C. & O. picks 
up a tremendous leverage which 
it never had before. C. & O. is 
known as a stable stock. It doesn’t 
|go up much, it doesn’t go down 
'much. For the first time, tre- 
mendous leverage will be intro- 
duced into C. & O. stock if that 
deal goes through. 

Now the stock pays $3.50, and 
with the Pittston dividend, the 
equivalent of about $4, selling at 
50; you can’t get that yield in any 
good industrial stock. With that 
added leverage, in that group my 
preference would be C. & O. It 
is rather difficult to pick after 
that. You know all the stocks. I 
think they will all go to a 5% 
basis. On Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, that would mean going 
from 35 to 50. On Atchison it 
would mean going from 90 to 
120. Union Pacific is the only 
railroad stock on a 5% basis. C. 
& O. would then sell pretty close 
to 80. It would mean that Great 
Northern would sell at 80, on a 
5% yield, with a $4 basis. L. & N. 
would be the same way. 

So much for that group. In the 
‘group of 13, which I formerly 
| called borderline roads, they in- 
| clude Southern Pacific, New York 
| Central, Illinois Central, South- 
,ern Railroad, Northern Pacific, 
| Atlantic Coast Line, Nickel Plate, 
| Pere Marquette, D. & H., Boston 
|Baine, D. L. & W., L. V., and M. 
|K. T. Among that group all the 
_ bonds are selling at par with the 
_exception of three or four obliga- 
| tions of the New York Central, 
and two or three bonds of the Il- 
_linois Central, which are selling 
/in the high 80's. 


_Then there are the three spe- 
cial situations, the M. K. & T.., 
the Lehigh Valley and D.L. & W. 


Recommended Bonds and Stocks 


In that entire group of border- 
| line bonds—and I am covering the 
|entire industry now—there are 
/only three choices: Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, Lehigh Valley and 
D.L. & W. Out of that group, the 
bonds that I recommend are the 
|Morris & Essex 414’s and 5’s, 
| which are now a direct obligation 
of the D. L. & W.; and the Lehigh 








Valley bonds which are selling in 
the 50’s. I think the Morris & 
Essex bonds are selling in 
low 70’s. I choose the Lehigh Val- 
ley bonds on the theory that the 
worst that can happen is the Mc- 
Laughlin Act, where you would 
get income bonds, and they would 
not sell at 50, they 
higher than 50. The Katie has re- 
duced its fixed debt about 40%, 
and I think will continue to do so, 
so that somewhere along the line 
they should command much high- 
er prices. 

In stocks of that group, my fa- 
vorite is the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Atlantic Coast Line is selling at 
about 64. There is one share of 
L. & N. behind each share 
Coast Line. L. & N., I think, is 
selling around 58. In effect you 


are paying about $6 a share for | 


the Atlantic Coast Line. The stock 


is paying $4. I think the dividends 


from the railroad will 
next year. 
dividend now from the railroad. 
They are simply passing on to 
you the L. & N. dividend. Coast 
Line has retired all its callable 
bonds, ard they also retired mil- 
lions of preferred stock of another 
railroad which they guaranteed. 
They have no ca!lable bonds. Last 
year they earned around $10 a 
share after excess profits taxes, 
of $38.00 a share. In that group 
AX is my particular favorite. 

Following that is Southern Pa- 
cific. After this refunding South- 
ern Pacific’s debt will have been 
reduced by about 35%, and as 
they go on to refund the other 
bonds, they will eventually, I 
think, get it down to 50%. On 
that basis I see no reason why 
Southern Pacific can’t remain a 
$4 dividend payer, with a tre- 
mendous carry-over of excess 
profits to absorb the loss in gross 
as inevitably must come with the 
ending of the Jap war. 

In that group my next choice 
is Northern Pacific, with some- 
what of a question mark, because 
their financing comes up Septem- 
ber 6, and I assume it will be suc- 
cessful. If it is successful, I think 
Northern Pacific will sell, within 
six months, or eight months, with 
Great Northern, where it always 
used to sell. 

Great Northern has reduced 
their fixed charges by 50%, but 
in doing so they diluted the stock. 
If this Northern Pacific financing 
is successful, they will have re- 
duced their fixed charges—you 
know they are retiring 6’s—by 
about 30% but with no dilution of 
the stock. 

Therefore, we get in the last 
group, the bankrupt carriers, 
which has always been my partic- 
ular field. They are in bank- 
ruptcy, so they have no fear of 
bankruptcy, as we did in the bor- 
derlines at one time. 


The B. & O. Bonds 


Without any hesitation. the 
cheapest bond, in my opinion, and 


appear 


ithe ones with the best timing, 
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the | 


would sell | 


of | 


They are paying no| 


a 


|among those that are actually j; 

sued, are the B.&O. obligations 
Specifically, the B.&O. 41% 04 60 
which closed yesterday around 
6442, the common stock whict, 
sells around 20, and the preferred 
steck which sells around 31 The 
B.&O. is our fourth largest raj\- 
road. Their fixed charges amount- 
‘ed to about 34 million dollars a: 
\the height. During the war they 
'bought in over 100 million dol- 
lars worth of bonds in the ope: 
|market and retired them, and re. 
| duced their charges to 25 million 
dollars. They are now in bank- 
ruptcy under Chapter 15 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, commonly know, 
as the “McLaughlin Act.” - 

They proposed a plan to the 
Commission which reduces the 
| fixed charges from the now exist- 
ing 25 million, down to 16 million 
the difference between 16 and 23 
being represented by contingent 
‘income charges. The plan has 
been approved by the ICC unani- 
/mously, and under the Supreme 
Court decision in the St. Pay! 
case, no court can interfere with 
an ICC decision unless it can be 
|demonstrated to the court that 
there has not been sufficient evi- 
dence taken or sufficient weight 
given to such evidence. 

The B.&O. plan comes before 
the court for hearing on Septem- 
ber 17, and in my opinion the 
/court will approve the plan and 
it will become effective. They 
should be out of bankruptcy by 
the end of the year. The B.&O. 
therefore will have reduced their 
fixed charges from 34 million to 
16 million, a reduction of 50%. 
The worst year the B.&O. ever 
had was in 1938, when they earned 
about 19 million dollars. In every 
other year, however, they earned 
over 30 million dollars. For ex- 
ample, in 1942—it doesn’t mean 
much, because it was a war year 
—they earned 76 million dollars, 
and last year around 50 million. 
But in a typical year, as I see it, 
in the future, with normal! tax of 
50%, and no excess profits tax, 
the B.&O. can earn 35 million 
dollars. 

That is step No. 1; that is, get- 
ting the war money to buy bonds, 
which they did. The next was 
to get the fixed charges down 
where they were bankruptcy 
proof, which they have done 
through this plan. What is- the 
third step? Every B.&O. bond, 
with minor exceptions, is callable. 
We are certainly going to have 
low money rates for a long time, 
long enough certainly for all the 
railroads to refund their debt. 

That will be the next step. Their 
average coupon now is 5%. Ifthe 
B.&O. refunds as 3’s, their overall 
charges will be reduced to 16 mil- 
lion from 34 million dollars. 

Obviously, that is going to have 
some effect on the stock, the same 
as it did on D.&H., Nickel Plate 
and all the rest of them. In my 
opinion, when that happens, anc 
if it happens, the preferred stock 
will sell up in the high 60's, the 
same as Southern Railroad pre- 
| ferred now sells, and the common 
stock, even before it goes back on 

'a dividend basis, should sell be- 
| tween 25 and 40. 
__ Therefore, among this group the 
| B.&O., I think, for those reasons, 
_is the cheapest situation. Just to 
|mention it again, the EPT plus 
| the overtime was $18 a share 0" 
| B.&O. last year. 


| 
| “When Issued Securities” 


On the when issued securities— 
_all these when issued securities 
are over the counter. Almost with- 
| Out exception, all of these income 
_bonds thai are being created are 
better bonds than the fixed ob- 
ligations of Great Northern oF 
Southern Pacific or L.&N. It wil! 
take some time for the market 
to recognize that. 

I said to you in 1942 when 
Wabash incomes were 46 that 
they were going to par. They are 
today at 94. Erie’s were 43, and 
before this market broke they 
were 10134. The cheapest income 
bond traded today is the St. Pau! 
Series B income 4l%s, which are 


(Continued on page 1137) 
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Raulroads in Peacetime 


(Continued from page 1136) 
selling at about 80, and which 
-arry two years back interest. So | 


Defaulted Bonds 


Among the defaulted bonds, the | 
old bonds as we call them, 1) 


reading in the Journal of Com- 
merce yesterday that the B. & O. 
is our seventh largest industriai 


they are selling at the equivalent | would be inconsistent to recom-| corporation, with assets of $1.- | 


of 71. I predict to you that within 
year after the St. Paul is reor- 


ganized, those bonds will be sell- | 


ing at par. 
The second choice in the when | 
issued bonds is Rock Island, In- | 
come 42s, which are selling at 
94. with 9 points accumulation, 
r the equivalent of 85. The Rock 
island is an 8,000-mile railroad, 

es about the same gross, for 
example, as L. & N. The ICC, 
allowed them only 29 million dol- 
lars worth of the first mortgage 
4% bonds on an_ 8,000-mile 
railroad. You can’t buy the tie 
plates for that amount of money. 


Obviously, we think the L. & N. 
bonds are good bonds selling on 
a 2.80 basis. The Rock Island 
does about the same gross, but 
the L. & N. carries a debt of 267 
million dollars. Rock Island first 
mortgage bonds are callable at 
105. They will be called and re- 
funded probably as 3’s within six 
months after the reorganization. 
The total debt of Rock Island is 
less than $100 millions, and yet 
you can still buy the Rock Island 
income bonds at the equivalent of 
85. 

There are three other income 
bonds now traded: Frisco incomes, 
which trade without accumula- 
tions, at 82; the Denver incomes, 
the lowest-priced income bonds, 
which sell at 72, with three years 
accumulation, which is the equi- 
valent of 58%; and the Seaboard 
incomes, which sell at 70, with 
no accumulations. Those five 
bonds all trade over the counter, 
and in my opinion within six 
months after their reorganization 
they will sell close to par. 


Preferred Stocks 


The cheapest preferred stock 
that we have created through any 
of these reorganizations is Sea- 
board 5% preferred, which is sell- 
ing at 60. There are only 150,000 
Snares outstanding, and it has the 
greatest leverage. In other words, 
I predict a year like 1941, which 
means a decrease in gross of 
about 50% from present levels, 
that Seaboard preferred stock will 
show substantial earnings per 
share. Incidentally, that stock 
sold as high as 80 this year, and 
because they moved the date of 
the plan up so that the money 
went to the old bond holders 
rather than to the new, it went 
down 20 points. 


My other choice in the pre- 
ferreds in that group that we are 
now trading when issued is the 
Rock Island, which is selling at 
72 but which carries $10 accu- 
mulation, or the equivalent of 62. 
Rock Island preferred is just as 
£00d a preferred as Atchison pre- 
ferred, and will demonstrate this, 
marketwise, I think within six 


or seven months after its reor- 
£anization. 


Among the when issued com- 
ons which we are now trading 
When issued, the one which I 
think Particularly stands out is 
Xock Island new common stock 
Which is selling around 34, 35. 


wi my opinion the Rock Island 
be | be run by and for the stock- 
rolders, I don’t mean-at the ex- 
fi of the public or anything 
+) € that, but I mean I don’t think 
ere will be any creditors run- 
‘ng the Rock Island. It has the 
““verage, it is the most severe re- 
ofthe we have had. Even 
me €r paying out 34 million dollars 
. orth of cash, which they are 
then’ to do within 20 or 25 days, 
€y will still start the new cor- 
with a some time next year 
bai & net working capital of 
mii 50 million, and close to 60 
Isl: ‘on dollars in cash. The Rock 
prea last year paid excess 
»rotits tax and overtime equiva- 


‘oes 


(are selling at about 64. 





lent 
stock $26 a share, on the new 


new se- | 


without 
recommending the old securities 
as being the ones with the larg- | 
est leverage. 

Whatever you think of the mar- 
ket, if you can in some way cre- 
ate something for nothing, you 
are accomplishing something for 
yourself. Today, for example, 
Rock Island, refunding 4’s of 34, 
Includ- 
ing the cash of $102 which you 
will get within a month, and in- 
cluding the cash accruals for 
these two years, if you hold that 
bend until consummation, the $1,- 
000 bond which cost you $640, you 
will get back around $175 in 
cash. 

Let’s assume that you believe 
as I do, that Rock Island com- 
mon stocks in the future will sell 


tock Island 
most highly, 


mend the 
curities 


with Atchison. How can _ you 
create that stock cheap? If you 
use prices of 105 for the first 


mortgage bonds, and par for the 
income bonds and 80 for the pre- 
ferred, and after consummation or 
shortly thereafter, those prices 
are realized, and you sell the first 
mortgage bonds, the income bonds 
and the preferred, you will get 
back $495. 

In addition, however, that bond 
gives you 5% shares of common 
stock. So through that process, 
you would have made $30 in cash, 
and have 5% shares of the new 
common stock of Rock Island, 
which would cost you nothing. 


| 4’s. 





You can do the same thing, if you 
are more conservative, by creat- 
ing the preferred for nothing, or 
the first mortgage bonds, or the 
income bonds by selling the other « 
three, and in each case receive 
cash. That is different, as you 
know, from an arbitrage. Right 
now the arbitrage.in Rock Island 
is about 12%. That is, if you buy 
the old and sell the new. 


My second choice in defaulted 
bonds is the Chicago Alton 3’s. As 
most of you know, there is no op- 
position to this plan. I think we 
will get the approval from the 
ICC within two weeks, and we 
will then start trading ‘when 
issued” in the new income bonds, 
and the new Gulf Mobile & Ohio 
stocks. The Alton 3’s are today 
selling at about $500. You get a 
$500 income bond of the Gulf 
Mobile & Ohio, which in my 
opinion will sell at par six months 
after they are issued. In addi- 
tion, you get 7% shares of stock. 
Stock closed yesterday at 23. The 
71% shares of stock would cost you 


nothing. That is my _ second 
choice. I think it will become a 
great trunk line system. I think 


it eventually should sell at at 
least $40 a share. 

I am not going to bother you 
with the details, but to add two 
more defaulted ponds, the next 
choices would be the Denver 4’s 
of 1936, which are currently sell- 
ing at 62, and the Frisco 4’s at 
1950 which are selling at about 
55. . 

To go back to the B. & O. for 





just a second, we happened to be 


325,000,000, has a debt of $571,- 


000,000. The market value of the | 
preferred is 17 million, and the | 
market value of the common is | 
50 million. If all the bonds were | 
selling at par, and those bonds | 
that I recommended closed at} 
6415, you would have a market 


value for this $1,325,000,000 cor- 
poration of about $630,000,000, or 
Jess than half of the asset value. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, I have always 
found that if you are in an un- 
popular situation in the securities 
market, and you have sufficient 
patience, you usually make out 
better than if you run with the 
crowd all the time. You have seen 
the crowd running with this stock 
or that stock or that group of 
stocks, and if you are very clever 
perhaps you can make money on 
them. But in any event, in Wall 
Street, what the crowd wants has 
never established quality. From 
the past, you know my comments 
about the rating system. I have 
always said that the ratings fol- 
low prices, and therefore are of 
little value in predicting the fu- 
ture. | 

The Chicago Northwest gener- 
als in 1930 were selling at 95 as 
They were triple A. When 
they sold at 10, they were C. 
Where was the value? The val- | 
ue was at the 10, not at par. But | 
the ratings followed the prices | 
down. Do you know what they | 
are rated now? Single A, as 3’s, | 





at 104. In other words, high | 
prices don’t necessarily mean | 
high grade. | 


The corollary to that must ob- 
viously be that low prices cannot 
necessarily mean low grade. 

Another thing is that informa- 
tion is not judgment. When Nickel 


Plate notes were selling at $10) 


apiece, which they did, what you 
wanted to know, then, was what | 
were they worth? You wanted to | 
have somebody tell you that they | 
were going to pay them off three 
ox four years from now, which 
they did. 

In other words, all the facts and | 
figures up to a point are only in- 
formation. I have as much infor- 
mation about railroad bonds, 1| 
think, as any man; but what good | 
is it unless you forecast with it? 
That is all you fellows do in the 
securities market. No matter what | 
business you are in, whether you | 
are in municipals or rails or gov- 
ernments, you are predicting the, 
future every time you buy a bond 





or stock. 
If it was purely based on in-} 
formation it wouldn’t mean a 


thing, because on top of your in-|, 
formation you must arrive at a 
judgment, and your judgment) 
comes from the information, plus | 
your experience; to produce some | 
knowledge of a subject, so that 
you may convince yourself and |} 
then your client that things are. 
going to happen. That is the way | 
capital appreciation has always | 
been made, whether it was in the | 
pioneering days or now. | 

I have always tried to point out 





Educational Committee Report — 


(Continued from page 1083) 
requisites as to previous education | 
or experience should be estab- 
lished. Also that a suitable cer- | 
tificate signifying that one has| 
successfully completed such a, 
course should be established. 

It is my belief that such a pro- | 
gram is necessary to bring new | 
blood into the trading phase of. 
our business. I believe a course | 
offered under the supervision of | 
an Educational Chairman in each | 
local affiliate and with a svecial- | 
ist in each particular subdivision | 
doing the actual lecturing and | 


leading the accompanying discus- 
sion would be quite successful. | 

These latter points are for you 
gentlemen to discuss and draw 
some conclusions therefrom. 


It has been a pleasure to work 
with the Officers of the NSTA 
and I only regret that I cannot 
report completion of what I be- 
lieve to be my assignment. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Paul I. Moreland, Chairman, | 
Educational Committee 
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to you value at a discount, and| the call price or above, you must 
I still think it exists in rails rela- | be 100% because you have no op- 
tive to your choice in industrials | portunity of creating a reserve. If : 


in a great many cases the market your judgment is correct, you can 
appreciation is still there. It is} be wrong once in a while and still 
what I try to call “value at a/ have a reserve for those mistakes. 
discount.” The corollary is cre-| On this occasion, and on the 
ating something for nothing—to others, I have tried to bring you 
my mind there is very little dif-| the benefits of my experience and 
ference between investment and what information I have about 
speculation. Webster defines spec- | the rails, and to give you my fore- 
ulation as an enlightened attempt, casts, which I have done this after- 
to forecast. What is investment?| noon. I am pleased that the As- 
If you constantly invest in high-| sociation chose to have me again 
grade bonds, corporate bonds, at’ talk on rails. 
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conditions probably had a more|pares with reserves of 60,079,000 


(Continued from page 1081) 


While coal reserves appear 
impressive in volume, it does not 
follow that all of the potential 
3.2 trillion net tons of coal is 
recoverable at the present state 
of the art or of sufficient quality 
to be commercially usable. The 
United States Coal Commission 
and the United States Bureau of 
Mines have estimated that shrink- 
ages incurred in mining, handling 
and preparation of coal amount 
to approximately 35% of the total 
coal mined. This figure is gen- 
erally accepted as typical for the 
industry as a whole although in 
many mining operations it is 
found that approximately half a 
ton of coal is consumed for power, 
discarded in grading, or lost be- 
cause of uneconomic geological 
formations and other reasons, for 
each marketable ton. Possibly 2 
trillion tons of the estimated coal 
reserves in this country may be 
available for productive use. 


Trend of Bituminous Production 


The economic history of coal is 
one of seeming contradictions. 
Despite its fundamental import- 
. ance to industry, coal had lost 

ground for several years prior to 
the period of expanding business 
activity induced by the War. In 
fact, many individual mines op- 


| definable effect. 
For the five-year period ending 


‘tons at the beginning of the pre- 


vious month, the equivalent of 


'in 1925, bituminous production | thirty-six days’ supply. It is likely 


averaged approximately 481 mil- 


‘that the 620 million tons mined 


| lion tons, in the next four years,|in 1944 marked the culmination 


'the average was more than 500 
'million tons, but in 1931, it fell 


of the recovery which got under 


| way in 1939 when war broke out 


| to approximately 382 millions.| in Europe. Since then the rise has 


|The industrial activity of 1937 
| was reflected in the relatively 
| high output of 445 million tons, 
'but it was not until 1940 that the 
industry began to march to new 
high records. 
| The current gain 1n production 
| bears a significant resemblance to 
the pattern of activity which 
'characterized the first World 
| War. In 1915, bituminous produc- 
tion amounted to 443 million tons, 
'rose to 503 million tons the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1917 advanced 
to 552 million tons. Within 
another year, the output stood at 
579 million tons, an increase over 
1915 of 30.7%. From 1940 to 1944, 
output advanced approximately 
the same. 

Despite the record bituminous 
| output of 1944, consumption was 
| 33 million tons greater, the deficit 
being taken from surplus stocks. 
Domestic consumption alone was 
595 million tons last year, but 
estimated exports totaled approx- 
imately 27 million tons, an aggre- 


erated at a loss throughout most | gate consumption of 622 million 


of the decade of the 30’s. Compe- | tons. a 
tition resulting from the increased | aoe Br pena wo bn — a s 
use of fuel oil and natural gas serves down ~y anew ow of 36,- 


was an important reason for this | 692,000 tons, or thirty days’ supply 





decline, although general business 


as of January 1, 1945. This com- 
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been steady each year showing 
an increase over its predecessor, 
as the war need for fuel mounted. 
But the indications are that 1944 
marked the climax. 


Former World War Operations 


During these two periods, how- 
ever, the increased output was 
accomplished by radically differ- 
ing methods. In the first World 
War, the expansion was achieved 
through the opening of a large 
number of new mines as well as 
by increased employment. Bitu- 
minous mines increased in number 
from 5,776 in 1931 to 8,994 in 1919, 
an advance of almost 56%. As 
war demands were reduced, this 
excess capacity which had been 
built up proved to be a serious 
burden to the industry, partic- 
ularly when it collided with the 
aggressive competition offered by 
fuel oil and natural gas. 

In the second World War, ex- 
panding production has_ been 
gained through further mechani- 
zation of the coal mines, an in- 
crease in the length of the work 
week and by an increase in the 
number of small mines. The num- 
ber of mines in the years preced- 
ing our declaration of war showed 
little variation with the exception 
of the declines noted in 1938 and 
1939. In 1941, there were 6,822 
mines, an advance of 17.2% over 
1939. Little change has taken 
place subsequently. 
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Technical Improvements Noted 


Another dramatic change in 
conditions during the two wars 
is revealed in the fuel value of 
bituminous coal to the consumer. 
Substantial improvements have 
been made by the introduction of 
mechanical cleaning, a technique 
which was virtually undeveloped 
at the time of the first World 
War. In 1942, an estimated 145 
million tons of bituminous coal 
were mechanically cleaned, 25% 
of the total output of that year. 
Fifteen years previously, only 
5.3% of all coal was cleaned 
mechanically. 

Fuel value has also been in- 
creased as the result of progress 
in mechanical cleaning and com- 
bustion efficiency. Electric util- 
ities, for example, needed 3.22 
pounds of bituminous coal to 
produce one kilowatt hour in 
1919, but in 1941, this had been 
reduced to 1.34 pounds. The rail- 
roads needed 164 pounds of coal 
to haul a ton of freight one 
thousand miles, as compared with 
111 tons in 1941. Fuel per passen- 
ger car mile was reduced from 
18.1 pounds to 14.9 and enormous 
savings were made in by-product 
coking and in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Increased combustion efficiency, 
according to estimates in the 
trade, saved the equivalent 
of more than 100 million tons of 
bituminous coal in 1942, as com- 
pared with 1918. While further 
progress is now being retarded by 
wartime shortages of labor and 
steel, it is obvious that additional 
progress can be made in this field 
after the war. 

In the middle 20’s, less than 
2% of total underground produc- 
tion of bituminous was handled 
by mechanical loading methods 
as compared with 31% 15 years 
later. Progress has been rapid 
since the inception of the war 
production program, with loading 
machines advancing from 1,573 in 
1939 to 3,225 in 1944. In the latter 
year, more than 46% of the total 
underground output was loaded 
mechanically. Improvements have 


| 


also been made in drilling equip- 
ment, in mechanical cutting, con- 
veying facilities, and mechanical 
'cleansing plants; and electrical 
equipment for use in strip mining 
is being more widely adopted. 


Coke and Other By-Products 


Coke, outstanding by-product of 
bituminous coal, is produced 
either in modern retort ovens 
which capture the gases — and 
which in turn produce many val- 
uable by-products—or beehive 
ovens from which the gases escape. 
Beehive ovens have been brought 
back into use because of the cur- 
rent great demand for coke; their 
operation will doubtless be largely 
discontinued after the war. 

Most of the coke produced in 
the United States is used in blast 
furnaces for the manufacture of 
iron and steel, although a small 
amount is used for domestic heat- 
ing. Output, naturally governed 
by the demands of the steel indus- 
try, has reached new high levels, 
production for the year 1944 being 
estimated at 73,618,000 tons, as 
compared with 48 million tons in 
1930. The 1945 production goal 
is approximately the same as last 
year. 

Another by-product of coal car- 
bonization is gas, which amounts 
to 10,000 cubic feet per ton of 
coal carbonized. In addition, two 
or three gallons of light oil are 
normally obtained from the same 
coal, 10 to 13 gallons of tar, and 
22 to 27 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate. Heat for the coke ovens 
takes approximately one-half of 
the gas and the remainder is gen- 
erally utilized in nearby steel 
plants or distributed in city gas 
lines. 

These by-products are of direct 
importance to the war effort. 
Benzol, our only source of styrene 
—important constituent of syn- 


thetic rubber—is derived from the | 


light oil. Picric acid, used in the 
manufacture or explosives, in 
turn, is derived from benzol. Ben- 
zol is also converted to phenol 
(carbolic acid), vital element to 
the plastic industry. 


Competition 


The relative dependence of in- 
dustry on bituminous coal as a 
source of power has been con- 
siderably reduced since World 
War I. Because of greater effici- 
ency in utilization, consumption 
has declined _ sharply. This 
factor has contributed importantly 
to the secular loss in tonnage, al- 
though it has strengthened the 
competitive position of coal in 
existing markets. 

In addition, the development of 
substitute fuels possessing either 
price, efficiency, or convenience 
advantages has resulted in a 
substantial permanent loss of 
markets. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, while coal (principally 
bituminous) supplied 80% of the 
country’s energy requirements in 
1916-20, the proportion was only 
49% in 1940. In the same period, 
the proportion supplied by oil 
almost tripled, to 30% in 1940. 
War factors have temporarily re- 
versed this trend. 

One advantage held by soft coal 
over competing fuels is the fact 
that known reserves are ample 
foy around a thousand years at 
the present rate of consumption, 
assuming a wastage factor of 35%. 
Known reserves of oil, natural gas 
and anthracite, on the other hand, 
are adequate for only about 14, 
32 and 160 years respectively, al- 
though total reserves are doubt- 
less much larger. 


Inroads of Other Fuels 


Petroleum, the principal com- 
petitor, has made its inroads both 
directly through the substitution 
of fuel oil for coal in the genera- 
tion of power and heat, and indi- 
rectly through the replacement of 
coal-burning transportation equip- 
ment by trucks and diesel engines. 
In the encroachment of oil on 
coal markets, the price factor has 
been the prime determinant. In 
this connection, the importance of 
geographical location must be em- 





| phasized, because of its effect on 


actual delivered costs. 





Le , 


The position of soft Coal has 
been substantially strengthenea 
during the war by expanded fuel 
requirements and oil shortace< 
the latter as reflected in wide. 
spread conversion of oil burning 
equipment to coal. Renewed pre .. 
sure from this competing fue] w ill 
be witnessed in the post-war pe- 
riod, particularly for domestic 
heating, which is in a secular up- 
trend. Nevertheless, part of the 
wartime gains should be retained 
in view of the possible rise in oil 
prices and limited supplies of fue] 
oil resulting from concentration 
of oil producers on the more 
profitable gasoline.. Evidence of 
this is seen in the trend toward 
the installation of equipment 
capable of burning either oi] or 
coal as the price and supply sity- 
ation dictate. 


While a less important competi- 
tor of coal than petroleum 
natural gas has made notable 
progress since the early 1920s. a}- 
though installation costs are 
somewhat higher, and natural gas 
on average, costs more than coal. 
However, the average price of 
natural gas declined between 1932 
and 1944, while that of other fuels 
has increased. In addition. na- 
tural gas has a high heat delivery 
efficiency and is easier to handle. 
The war has tremendously stim- 
ulated the development of. this 
industry, particularly its industrial 
load, which accounted for over 
half of total natural gas volume 
in 1943 and 1944. Substantial 
gains in residential sales are an- 
ticipated after the war. Territorial 
expansion into new markets will 
be encouraged by the wartime 
construction of new pipe lines, 
and further competitive gains are 
likely in the future. 

Increasing sale of electricity 
has meant new records in the con- 
sumption of coal for its production, 
despite the growth in _ hydro- 
electric facilities. However, since 
the latter are fully utilized even 
in periods of minimum demand, 
their construction represents a 
permanent loss for coal. 


Capacity 

Despite the fact that a high 
level of operations is possible 
during periods of generally sat- 
isfactory industrial activity, huge 
reserves of soft coal have resulted 
in an almost constant condition 
of excessive capacity. The peak 
was reached in 1923, when 9,331 
bituminous mines in this country 
had an estimated annual capacity 
of 970,000,000 tons; actual output 
in that year was 565,000,000 tons. 

The long-term decline in capa- 
city since 1923 reflects not only 
abandonment of mines but also 
a reduction in miners’ working 
hours. Based on the 35-hour, five- 
day week in effect in 1942, esti- 
mated production of 580,000,000 
tons represented virtual capacity 
operations. Extension of the work 
period to a six-day week, eight 
and three quarters hours daily 
(including travel time), has 1n- 
creased capacity to a level suffi- 
cient to fill estimated coal re- 
quirements for 1945 were it not 
for continued labor losses. 


The bituminous industry is at- 
tempting to avoid the tremendous 
overexpansion that characterized 
World War I, by increasing capa- 
city temporarily through extension 
of the work week and establish- 
ment of low-cost strip operations 
involving a small _ investment, 
rather than by sinking new shaft 
mines. However, once present 
abnormally high wartime demand 
for coal has subsided, a conditio! 
of excessive capacity will agai" 
exist, despite the reduction of 
working time. This factor, par- 
ticularly in view of the potential 
increase which could be effected 
by poringing more mines into pro- 
duction in a period of high prices, 
constitutes a constant tnreat to 
the maintenance of a satisfactory 
price structure in the absence of 
Government regulation. 


Geographical Divisions _ 
The center of coal production 
shifted southward between 1913 
(Continued on page 1139) 
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Wartime Operations and Peacetime Future 
Of the Coal Industry 


(Continued from page 1138) 

and 1928, with mines in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky gaining tonnage at the ex- 
pense of those in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois. This shift re- 
flected the tower cost and superior 
quality of southern coal as well 
as more favorable through freight 
rates. 
"Although the trend has con- 
tinued in subsequent years, union- 
ization of virtually the entire 
industry, together wth loss of half 
of the wage differential in 1933 
and the rest in 1941, has resulted 
in a progressive slackening in the 
rate of shift. With the southern 
mines already highly mechanized, 
little more can be done to raise 
efficiency to offset the loss of the 
wage differential and, under nor- 
mal conditions, this will probably 
tend to check relative expansion 
in this section of, the industry. 


Federal Regulation 


The wasteful competition in the 
industry has led to repeated at- 
tempts to regulate bituminous 
coal production and sale. Two 
such efforts failed when the NRA 
and the first Guffey Coal Control 
Act were invalidated by the 
Supreme Court. 


In 1937, however, the Guffey- 
Vinson Act was passed; it was 
extended for two years in 1941. 
his measure empowered the 
Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Department of the Interior to es- 
tablish and maintain coal prices 
and minimum wage rates. To 
cover the cost of regulation, a tax 
of one cent a ton was levied on all 
producers. 


Dividing the country into 23 
producing districts and 10 price 
areas, regulatory authorities de- 
termined minimum prices at the 
mine on the basis of average 
weighted costs for producing coal 
in each area; minimum prices 
were set in October, 1940, and the 
first upward revision was made 
late in 1942. 

To permit individual producers 
to maintain their markets, certain 
adjustments for transportation 
costs were provided, and, in addi- 
tion, a Consumers’: Counsel was 
Set up to protect consumers 
against unduly sharp price ad- 
vances. Any change in operating 
costs exceeding 2 cents a ton 
called for reconsideration of min- 
imum coal prices previously set. 


The act finally expired on Aug- 
ust 23, 1943, after two short ex- 
tensions. The administrative 
functions of the Bituminous Coal 
Division pertinent to the war ef- 
fort have since been taken over 
jointly by the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration and the OPA. 


Since prices during the present 
Period of abnormally high demand 
8enerally are at maximum rather 
than minimum levels, the need for 
an act of this type is not imme- 
diate. However, a period of severe 
Competition is likely after the 
war, and the absence of minimum 
Price controls might well result 
Pi & repetition of the chaotic con- 
Plt te that harassed the industry 
roe the last war. In view 
: tie possibilities, several bills 
of fee the essential features 
a € original act and of the sub- 
‘ itute bill which gained the late 
Beyer g) Roosevelt’s approval 
— led in Committee during the 
ie Congress, have been intro- 

wht during the current session. 
h ‘sage over the near. term, 

Owever, appears doubtful. 


High Labor Cost 


. Mine labor accounts for over 
bites the production cost of 
ie a coal. Thus, the rise 
a abor costs in line with grow- 
*: unionization has had a marked 

te on total costs. 

_ leases in basic wage rates 
etaling $2.40 and $2.80 a day, de- 

‘ding on location, were received 


4. 





between 1934 and 1941. In addi- 
tion, the work week was reduced 
to 5 days in October, 1933, and the 
work day to 7 hours in April, 
1934. These modifications resulted 
in a daily basic wage rate of $7, 
which prevailed at the expiration 
of the union contract in April, 
1943. 


With the November, 1943, Ickes- 
Lewis agreement covering .Gov- 
ernment operation of the mines, 
payment for travel time was rec- 
ognized. Supplemental wage 
agreements, while retaining the 
basic hourly wage for production 
time, also provided for payment 
for travel time at a rate of 66% 
cents an hour. With average out- 
put per worker employed in the 
mines approximating 52 tons per 
day, the per ton labor cost in 
February, 1945, based on average 
daily earnings received during the 
month, totaled $1.65. Overtime 
payments for all time spent 
underground beyond 7 hours daily 
and 35 hours weekly, together 
with other fringe increases pro- 
vided in the 1945 wage agreement, 
are expected to raise this figure. 


Transportation Costs 


Because of its bulk, the cost of 
transporting coal from mine to 
market is the most important ele- 
ment in its price to consumers. 
Moreover, since bituminous coal 
is the most important single item 
hauled by railroads and supplied 
almost 13% of their freight rev- 
enues in 1943, no major change in 
rates can be made without vitally 
affecting the railroad industry. 
One constructive development in 
1943 was the action of the ICC 
rescinding the rate increases of 
between three and six cents a ton 
granted raidroads early in 1942. 


Prices 


Although seasonal variations in 
demand, labor disturbances, and 
the availability of railroad cars 
for transportation affect soft coal 
prices, the major price determin- 
ant is the level of business activ- 
ity. The rise in labor costs since 
late 1934 has prevented any im- 
portant price reductions, such as 
occurred in the natural gas indus- 
try. Moreover, the establishment 
of minimum prices in October, 
1940, carried the average whole- 
sale price to the highest level 
since February, 1937. Prices have 
since exceeded their favorable 
1923 level, because of advances 
granted by OPA to offset higher 
labor costs under the new miners’ 
contract. 

The industry is now operating 
close to the maximum prices set 
by the OPA and this should be 
true as long as extraordinary de- 
mand continues. However, over a 
long period, maintenance of prices 
at levels which afford adequate 
profit margins for most producers 
will probably be possible only if 
Federal price controls are re- 
stored and_ successfully main- 
tained, or alternative fuels come 
under Government regulation. 

Aside from the industry’s labor- 
relations problems coal must cope 
with other major difficulties in 
the opinion of Sawards, leading 
trade journal. 

Just about the strongest state- 
ment on the importance of coal 
was made recently by Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes when he said 
in substance that it was “either 
coal or anarchy” in Europe. The 
widespread quoting of this state- 
ment, both in the press and on the 
radio, has tended to focus public 
attention on the essential part 
coal plays. 

In the last few years the grow- 
ing use of stories about coal as a 
source of chemicals and products 
needed for the manufacture of a 
multitude of items has shown how 
much denends upon coal. Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin recently stated 
that, as of 1944, we have ex- 
hausted commercial reserves of 





95% of our mercury; over 80% 
of our lead; over 70% of our 
chromium, tungsten and zinc; 60% 
of our copper and petroleum, and 
over 30% of our iron ore. At the 
annual rate of use for the period 
1935-39 tungsten will be exhausted 
in four years; vanadium in seven 
years; lead in 12 years; petroleum 
in 18 years; zinc in 19 years and 
copper in 34 years. This country 
is fortunate to have sufficient re- 
serves of bituminous coal to last, 
at the present rate of production, 
for about 3,000 years. 


Meager Profits 


Yet the profits of this industry, 
so vital to our daily life, are very 
meager. A few weeks ago at a 
Congressional hearing it was 
shown that the profits for the 
whole vast bituminous industry, 
before deduction of taxes, was a 
mere $65,000,000, a figure which 
was equalled or exceeded by each 
one of a number of large corpo- 
rations. The profits for one such 
concern were over $470,500,000. 
At the same time it was revealed 
that at present 40% of the coal 
of one district is produced at a 
loss and, out of 225 mines oper- 
ating thusly, 120 showed losses of 
over 15 cents per ton. In the same 
district there were 119 mines with 
profits, before taxes, of more than 
15 cents a ton. However, the 
profits of one group are certainly 
no help to their more unfortunate 
colleagues. Spread over the 620,- 


000,000-ton production of last 
last year a profit of $65,000,000 
averages less than ten and a half 
cents per ton before taxes are 
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paid. It is very clear that an in- 
crease in prices should be au- 
thorized to keep operations that 


are losing money to the minimum. | 
comparisons between the 


The 
profits of the coal industry and 
single large corporations, as pre- 
sented to the Congressional com- 
mittee, clearly showed that coal 
mining is not a prosperous busi- 
ness. At the same time it was a 
self-indictment. Prices in effect 
when OPA came into existence 
were largely the basis for the 
limits set. Consequently, for coal 
to be caught with prices allowing 
for only small profits, or not 
enough to cover expenses, is the 
result of what the industry was 
charging when there was no Fed- 
eral control of ceilings. 


While the profits for the indus- 
try as a whole have been very 
small for many years it does not 
mean that is the way all engaged 
in the business want it run. 
Rather it denotes there are enough 
in the trade who fell back upon 
cut prices, even if they were be- 
low cost, as a means of selling 
coal when there were no Gov- 
ernment controls. 


Vital and Huge 


In addition to the fact that coal 
mining is a vital industry it is 
also huge. Moreover, it is really 
the sum of a number of parts, 
many of which do not compete 
with one another. The overall 
competition comes about through 
the reflected action of adjoining 
fields or regions competing for 
certain tonnage. Consequently, if 
all individuals controlling sales 
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policies in each field or region 
would settle down and realize that 
in internal competition as well as 
that with adjoining fields a cut in 
price does not induce a consumer 
to buy more tonnage than he can 
use, a better situation on prices 
would prevail throughout the in- 
dustry when Government controls 
are relaxed. 
(Continued on page 1140) 
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(Continued from page 1139) 

Profits in other industries are 
on a higher basis, so there is no 
reason why coal should not im- 
prove! its position. There would 
be little differerice in the price of 
a pair of shoes or even a 1ocomo- 
tive if the coal consumed in man- 
ufactyring these items was sold at 
a pri€e which allowed the same 
rate of profit enjoyed by the 
buyer of the coal. Some might 
say that would be all right for 
small consumers but not for large 
buyers. The annual report for 
1944 of a prominent utility does 
not sustain that argument. After 
taxes, a net income of $30,374,720 
is shown on a total operating rev- 
enue of $288,158,280. 

Labor has been well treated 
as far as their rate of compensa- 
tion is concerned. In fact some 
take more time off now as they 
secure the money they want with 
less work. The funds that make 
it possible for the miners to have 
a place where they may go to 
work for the higher wages are 
also entitled to a fair rate of 
compensation. 

Admittedly the post-war days 
will be competitive and coal will 
want to be prepared for them. 
Capital, men and management, 
however, go where attractive op- 
portunities are offered. The mar- 
gin of profit on coal should be 
improved. 


Coal Trade Conditions in England 


Before the war British Coal 
mines were producing about 228,- 
000,000 tons a year, of which 50,- 
000,000 tons were exported as 
cargo and as bunkers on foreign- 
going ships. Up to the time that 
France was overwhelmed in 1940, 
production was well maintained 
and as export trade had, to some 
extent, been crippled by the oc- 
cupation of Scandinavian coun- 
_ tries and hostilities elsewhere, 

there was more than sufficient to 
meet all demands. In fact, just 
before the middle of 1940 the 
mines in Britain had been produc- 
ing as much as 5,000,000 tons per 


Coal Industry 


, week. If that production had been 
available in the past year, there 
would have been no talk of a 
| shortage. 


| The outstanding event in 1944) 


|was the liberation of the Con- 
tinent of Europe which threw 
open the markets to a revival of 
export coal trade, if such revival 
had been possible. But it was not 
possible for two reasons: Britain, 
whose production had been de- 
pleted by the loss of man-power 
in the coal-fields, did not have 
enough to supply all that the 
home market needed and have 
available at the same time a 
reasonable export surplus, and 
secondly, financial considerations 
and the fact that the military au- 
thorities were in control on the 
Continent prevented a resumption 
of normal commercial relations. 

Britain had previously, in con- 
junction with the United States, 
agreed to a wartime division of 
export trade, the United States 
taking over the Mediterranean 
and further afield markets so that 
British coal might be released to 
cope with emergency demands 
from the Continent and other 
parts of Western Europe. 


Roughly, production in 1944 was 
190,000,000 tons 
coal and 10,000,000 tons of open 
cast or surface coal. As pre-war 
home consumption was _ about 
180,000,000 tons and open cast coal 
has an efficiency roughly of 75% 
of deep-minded grades, it will be 
apparent that the mines have con- 
tinued to produce mainly for 
home consumption. The produc- 
tion position is such that expan- 
sion of export trade must continue 
to be difficult until such time as 
supplies greatly increase. In the 
eight months before the war 
Britain exported goods of 
kinds valued at £38,000,000. Coal 
amounted for £ 25,400,000 of those 
millions which shows how vital it 
is to regain oversea trade. In 
weight, coal represented three- 
fourths of export trade. 

Like in the United States the 
present position of the coal indus- 
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|play an important role. 
|primary function 
‘flow of capital 

/channels. He, in this respect, may 
_perform two duties. 
,as an intermediary in the distri- 
| bution of the ownership of gainful 
, enterprises, he performs the serv- 
|ice of a merchaut. But if he also 
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(Continued from page 1073) _ 
standard of living or material 
betterment? 


Will Risk Taking be Stifled? 


The answer to these questions 
will depend on the political phi- 
losophy that we shall follow. If 
| “statism” and bureaucratic pater- 
nalism prevails, as is threatened 
in England and other leading 
European countries, it will merely 
mean that the old spirit of in- 
enterprise, which has 
made the nation the richest and 
the most democratic in the world, 
will die. America will not only 
have “become of age” but it will 
become effete and senile. 

As conditions now stand, there 
should be after the War a broad- 
ening of the field of pecuniary 
| investment. Wealth is 
widely distributed among the 
general population than ever be- 
fore. Private savings have never 
reached the high level of the pres- 
ent time. The ‘common man” is 


'no longer the “poor man”. 


'than ever before, but he wants 
|opportunities to place his savings 
In 
|other words, he wants to be a 
capitalist as well as a worker. 
There is no better way of break- 
ing down the alleged class dis- 
tinction between the wage earner 
'and other classes of society than 
that of giving the wage earner 
and small professional groups the 
opportunity to seek to participate 
in the profits of business and 
other similar income producing 
|undertakings. This is a form or 
| profit sharing under the capital- 
istic system. But profit sharing 
|should imply risk taking and pos- 





; sible losses as well as gains. 


Role of Security Trader 


In this movement, the security 
trader and security dealer should 
It is his 
to direct the 
into profitable 


If he acts 


acts as an advisor and counselor 
he may have professional stand- 
ing, but he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of his clients. 
He should be educated for his task, 
whether he acts in the capacity of 
a mere merchant, as a broker or 
as an investment advisor. But his 
responsibilities in any of these 
capacities should not be extended 
to the point where he should re- 
lieve his client of the exercise of 
his own intelligence and acumen, 





/much concern. National output is 

at the rate of 185,000,000 tons of 
deep-mined and exports are about 
6,000,000 tons a year as against 
an average of 54,000,000 tons in 
1934-38. Production will have to 
be increased very considerably 
before any hope can be enter- 
tained of a revival of export 
/ markets. 


Two big problems face the 

British coal industry today. There 
is that of bridging the gap—al- 
most 50,000,000 tons — between 
present and pre-war production, 
| and bringing prices to a level that 
' will enable export markets to be 
recovered. The miners’ wages are 
guaranteed until 1949 so that any 
| wage cost economy can only be 
| secured by a better yield per man, 
|largely as a result of increased 
mechanization, or a cut in costs 
'other than wages by other means. 
| There is concern among shippers 
_at the post-war competitive posi- 
|tion. The new Labor Govern- 
|ment’s policies have become so 
/mixed up with the future of the 
' industry that it is unlikely that 
_there will be any tampering with 
wages for some years. 


more, 








and certainly should not place his 
customer in the position of being 
a “non compos mentis”. It is a rule 
of merchandizing that the 
customer is allowed to make his 
own choice. Accordingly the se- 
curity deaier should not be sad- 
dled with the responsibilities of 
a trustee or guardian in his rela- 
tions with his customers, neither 


‘should he be required to assume 


the function of an investment ad- 
visor. 


Effect of Low Interest Rates 


There will undoubtedly be a 
demand for broader opportunities 
for the investment of funds after 


'the war. The present and prospec- 


tive low interest rates on existing 
medium and high grade securities 


‘is not very encouraging to one 


who looks to material betterment 
from his savings and an oppor- 
tunity to provide for income in 


old age or because of possible re- 
'duced earning capacity or as a 
| means of retirement. 

He is | 
|not only endowed with more in- | 
| telligence, more skill and more) 
eagerness to “get up in the world” | 


Any one of moderate means can 
no longer look to the income or 
increase in value of his invest- 
ment holdings as a lucrative “nest 
egg” to accumulate to the extent 
of assuring both a better living 
standard and as a pension when 
earning capacity is reduced or 
ceases altogether. An old age 
pension on a subsistence basis is 
a poor consolation for an am- 
bitious person who seeks through- 
out his whole career to enjoy the 
better things of life. 


If we look back to the condi- 
tions following the last war on 
the basis of what happened then, 
we may surmise that there will 
be developed new forms of spec- 
ulative investments. One has only 
to recall the wide popularity of 
investment trusts, newly intro- 
duced in the American securities 
market after the last war, as well 
as to oil royalties, guaranteed 
mortgage participation § certifi- 
cates, and other similar contrived 
investment instruments as an ex- 
ample. Some new forms may 
again come up to attract the pop- 
ulace, though what they may be 
cannot now be foretold definitely. 


Will the Investment Trust Mania 
Revive? 


Let us take, as an example as 
well as a warning, the investment 
trust mania of the boom days of 
the Twenties. Investment trusts 
were introduced on a large scale 
at the height of the stock market 
boom. They soon became popular 
as an instrument of speculation, 
though many. people purchased 
them for outright, and what was 
then believed to be, sound invest- 
ment. The “shares” of these con- 
cerns mostly in small denomina- 
tions were marketed by salesmen 
much like peanuts at a circus. 
They became a veritable “Wall 
Street hash” served every day, 
everywhere. Almost every com- 
munity had its own local invest- 
ment, trusts, fostered and _ pro- 
mcted by local financiers and pro- 
moters. Although they did not 
become important until about 
1925, according to the late Frank 
A. Vanderlip, “in six years some 
600 investment trusts were or- 
ganized in the United States, and 
their aggregate assets involved 
$5,000,000,000. The first six 
months of 1929 alone saw $2,400,- 
000,000 worth of investment trust 
securities offered.” The fever was 
intensified by several New York 
Stock Exchange concerns, and, 
because of the questionable char- 
acter of a few of these, the Ex- 
change as early as 1924 adopted 
a resolution stating ‘that partici- 
pation by a member in the forma- 
tion or management of an invest- 
ment trust corporation or similar 
organization which involves fea- 
tures that do not protect the in- 
terests of the investors therein 
may be held to be an act detri- 
mental to the interests of the 
Exchange.” 

Yet with all the unpleasantness 








relating to the late investmen: 
trust mania, their existence wa; 
not unwarranted by the conditions 
of the time and they have per- 
sisted and are likely to continue 
and expand as an instrument for 
the placement of funds. 

It should be noted that the legi- 
timate investment trust is a rela- 
tively old and well established 
investment institution, and has 
served a useful purpose. It orig- 
inated on the European continent 
after the Napoleonic Wars, but re- 


| ceived its greatest development in 


Scotland, when it was introduceg 
as a means of scattering the risk 
of carrying investments in foreign 
countries. It was, therefore. an 
instrument of diversification for 
the small investor. An individua! 
purchasing the obligations or the 
shares of an investment trust ac- 
quired a beneficial interest in a 
variety of securities. The selec. 
tion, of course, was made by 
skilled bankers or financiers, who 
fathered the project, frequently as 
a means of thrift encouragement 
The individual investor, therefore 
could, through the investment 
trust, avoid the risk of losing all 
or a very large part of his capital f 
as might occur, if he acquired} 
outright the obligations or shares 
of a few concerns. The Scottish 
and British investment trusts were 
designed, in most cases, as insti- 
tutions to promote savings and 
thrift among people of moderate 
means by affording them a con-/f 
venient channel of diversifying 
investment hazards. If the same } 
motive had prevailed here after 
the last war, there would not have 
occurred the scandals that were 
connected with so many of them, 


What of Real Estate Investment? 


In addition to the expansion of 
well regulated investment trusts, 
one may also look for a renewal 
or expansion of real estate invest- 
ment under new procedures. This 
also might be safely accomplished 
on a large scale, without unsound 
practices and ruinous results, if 
carefully managed and supervised 
under proper restrictions, and 
under a policy of diversification 
of commitments. The evils of real 
estate mortgage investment after 
the last war need not occur agalll 
and although there is a_ serious 
risk in all real estate ventures 
(as in all business), a sound di- 
versification with proper juds- 
ment and guidance as to values 
will serve as a safeguard against 
speculation excesses. It should 
not be forgotten that real estate 
investments have been and will 
continue to be the mainstay 0° 
investment institutions for cen- 
turies. 

Foreign Investments 


Foreign investments, despite the 
unfavorable experience in this 
field in the period of the last wa! 
may be expected again to find a 
market among American invest- 
ors. Theoretically, if we are t 
remain a creditor nation, there 
no escape from it. But this fiela 
of investment, as shown by Brit- 
ish experience, requires the ul- 
most skill and business acumel!, 
and should not be conducted hy 
those who are not equipped ' 
enter upon it or who nave Po 
proper guidance. After the last 
war, many of the foreign loans 
which were floated in the Unitea 
States should not have been (ls 
tributed to the public as invest 
ments, but instead should hav 
been carried by capitalists or 1" 
stitutions who were capable 
bearing the risks involved. gow! 
were not meant for widows @nv 
orphans. As stated by Dr. ame 
E. Taylor, the Director of the © 
S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes” 
tic Commerce in a pamphlet 1 
sued by the Monetary Standards 
Inquiry last year: t 

“It should not be assumed ~ 
after the war, the experience of 
American foreign investment ; 
the Twenties will be repeate® 

(Continued on page 1141) 
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Expanding Post-War Investments 


(Continued from:page 1140) 
Under conditions short of sus- 
tained world prospe rity and 
strongly established political 
order and world wide ‘monetary 
stability it is possibly safe to ex- 
pect that equity investments will 
provide the primary medium for 
international investment. So 
called “direct” investments.imply 
the usual risks and do not exert 


the pressure on the exchanges | 
under the unfavorable conditions 


as do obligations calling by con- 
tract for specific annual payments 
in currency to the -creditor.” 


Education Needed 


| tion. 


| poses. All this requires not only 
intelligence but knowledge and 
instruction. Those engaged in the 
business of placing investments 
among the people have the re- 


these qualifications themselves, 
but of imparting to those with 
whom they deal these same qual- 
ifications. 

The desirability of more educa- 
tion and skill in the securities 
business has been strongly voiced 





Perhaps the greatest aid to} ciation engage the services of a 


future investment expansion will | well qualified educational direc- | 


sponsibility not only of possessing | 


by the Education Committee of | 
the Investment Bankers Associa- | 
This committee made last | 
year two distinct recommenda- | 
tions. The first was that the Asso- | 





be adequate and efficient educa- | tor, who would give full time to. 


tion in the principles. of private | 


finance and investment. Like a 
trained soldier: under proper in- 


® struction and guidance, American 


investors should have full knowl- 
edge of the conditions they may 
have to face when they make 
their investments. They should be 
made acquainted. with the risks 
involved and the conditions es- 
sential for sound and profitable 
business operations. The prime 
motive of all private business 





| 


the development and administra- | 


tion of training courses to be 
conducted in various financial 
centers. The second recommenda- 
tion was the publication and wide 
distribution of a booklet which 


would emphasize the purposes of | 


investment banking. This object 
could serve two purposes. It 
would furnish young men with 
the opportunities in the invest- 


ment business, and at the same | 
time furnish the public with the | 


undertakings is profit. The ele- ;nowledge regarding investments 


ments making for profits and the 
conditions that may cause losses 


which will eventually lead to a 


should be made plain to all who|M™ore stable and expanding in- 
invest their funds for income pur-'vestment market. 





Municipal Bond Committee Report 


(Continued from page 1083) 
time than to remove the possibil- 
ity of bureaucratic control over 
the issuance of and trading in 
municipal securities. That same 
cenviction is held by members of 
the Municipal Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America, with whom your com- 
mittee has worked closely, the 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York, several municipal organiza- 
tions and a number of municipal 
officers. All have been working 
together closely, and efforts will 
be redoubled towards bringing 
the Boren Bill out of committee 
when Congress convenes in Oct. 
or sooner. 


Your Committee’s work has 
been specifically to obtain en- 
corsements and support for the 
Boren Bill throughout the coun- 
try. Members and representatives 
have contacted state legislatures, 
city councils, county boards and 
organizations of municipal offi- 
cers. Of the 49 endorsements offi- 
cially listed in the hearings on the 
Bill your Committee can justly 
claim credit for having been in- 
strumental in obtaining some 43. 
In addition to those officially 
listed uncounted numbers of en- 
dorsements have been obtained 
and forwarded to members of 
Congress. A great many letters to 
members of Congress have been 
written after the meaning of the 
Boren Bill was explained to citi- 
zens. Officially listed endorse- 
ments came from the following 
States: 

_ Arkansas 1; California 4; Flor- 
ida vs Illinois 2; Kentucky 2; 
Louisiana 3; Michigan 1; Missouri 
2: New Jersey 1; New York 6; 
North Carolina 1; Ohio 7; Pennsyl- 
vania 6; Texas 2; Miscellaneous 4. 

These endorsements refer only 
to those officially reported in the 
hearings. Others have been added 
since, some recently having come 
in from Oregon and it is indeed a 
dull week when our valued Vice- 
Chairman, Buck Alleman does 
hot obtain an endorsement down 
in his good State of Florida. Ob- 
viously there are large territories 
which have not officially endorsed 
the Bill, or if official endorse- 
ments have been made they have 
a come to the attention of this 

ommittee. Alabama and Georgia 
and Tennessee are missing. So 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 

hode Island and New Hamp- 
Shire. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and 
ebraska are prominent in their 





absence. Having cool mountain 


breezes does not seem to answer | 
Colorado and Washington. | 
Virginia came through by having | 
two of its prominent officials at- | 


for 


tend the hearing. We urge all of 
you to double and redouble your 
efforts on this :very important 
work. 


All of us have been interested | 


in seeing the Association gain 


recognition in the security field. | 


Being the youngest of the na- 
tional organizations recognition 
did not come so fast. It was es- 
pecially slow in coming to the 
municipal branch of our Associa- 
tion. However, through the work 
of Russell Dotts on-the Port of 
New York Authority tax case, the 
work done by our Chairman of 
last year, and the valuable assist- 
ance of his Committee members 
and representatives, recognition 
has come. When the Securities 
and Exchange Commission invited 
groups to send representatives to 
the conference held in Philadel- 
phia in July of this year, the in- 
vitation went to our President, 
Mr. Parsons, at the same time that 
it went to other organizations. 
Mr. Parsons, Mr. Graham Mr. Piz- 
zini and your Chairman repre- 
sented our Association. Mr. Dotts 
and Mr. Al Tryder represented 
the Philadelphia affiliate of our 
Association. As stated previously, 
members of your Committee have 
kept in touch with and worked 


closely with representatives of the | 


Investment Bankers Association 
of America. 

Due to the fact that we oc- 
casionally have a hot day or two 
in Louisiana at this time of the 
year flowers for bouquets were 
not available. Had they been we 
would have brought along sev- 
eral. One would have been pre- 
sented to Tom Graham for the 
hard and valuable work that he 
did as Chairman of this Commit- 
tee for eighteen months and for 
the guidance which he has given 
us during the past six months. He 
has been the wheel horse that the 
rest of us have been honored to 
pull with. The second bouquet 
would have gone to F. Monroe 
“Buck” Alleman. If the rest of 
us had gotten just one-half of the 
résults which lhe has the Boren 
Bill would have been part of our 
law long before this. The third 


would have gone to our good and 
tried friend from, the Queen City 
of the Ohio, Senator Stanley Mc- 
Kie. The record of interest shown 


Clifford L, Hey 





Nicholas P. Kirwan 


A. S. McOmber John 


Security Traders Association of Los Angeles 





W. J.. Zimmerman 


C. Hecht 


| President: Clifford L. Hey, Nelson Douglass & Co.; Vice-President: Nicholas P. Kirwan, Dean Witter & 
|Co.; Secretary: Jos. F. Gallegos, Pacific Co. of California; Treasurer: A. S. McOmber, Revel Miller & 
Co.; National Committeemen: John C. Hecht, Butler-Huff & Co.; William J. Zimmerman, Bingham, Wal- 
| ter & Hurry. Clifford E. Poindexter, Turner-Poindexter & Co.; Harry Cottingham, Dean Witter & Co.; 
Leo B. Babich, Hill, Richards & Co. 
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(Continued from page 1080) 
for many years to come. Despite 
governmental policies over the 

|past 20 years that have tended 
toward the destruction of efficient 
railroading, the United States 
found itself at the start of the war 
with the most efficient railroad 
system in the world. Results pro- 
duced by the railroads under pri- 
vate management are, indeed, re- 
markable. Hitler made a fatal 
mistake of building super-road- 
| ways to displace railways in great 
extent. Thus he was not able to 
| move his war machine into Russia 
fast enough to disorganize the 
enemy. Apparently the course of 
the war turned on efficient han- 
| dling of American transportation 
and inefficient handling of Axis 
| traffic. This is a lesson that should 
be long remembered by the Amer- 
ican public and its Governments. 


Future of Securities 


Regarding the future of railroad 
securities, it would be wise for in- 
vestors to assume that the days 
of widespread bankruptcies of 
railroad systems are over. The 
worst that should reasonably be 
anticipated is the possibility of 
“voluntary” capital adjustments 
in a few cases. In fact, nearly all 
of the railroads have a great de- 
gree of give in the matter of bond 
interest. Fixed charges of the re- 
organized systems have been cut 
down drastically and most of the 
companies have used war-time 
earnings to reduce charges by 20% 
and more. The carriers are now 
well-fortified with cash resources 
‘and could stand a considerable 
| period of deficit operations. Past 
|problems of bond maturities in 
/most cases have been relegated to 
'the distant future. Moreover, it 
'seems likely that the Government 





| will stay in the banking business 
through its Reconstruction Fi- 
| nance Corporation. 





‘in Ohio speaks for the Senator 
|far better than our words could. 
| Boutonnieres are due to many 
including Al Tryder, Walter Ma- 
son, Jerry Glas and Don Van 
Boskirk. 

It has been a real pleasure to 
have worked with the members 
and representatives, with our 
President, with our very fine Sec- 
retary and others of our organi- 
zation. The cooperation has been 
splendid in most instances. There 
is still a lot of work that must 
be done before it can be reported 
that our one big battle has been 
won. Let us all strive to make 
it possible for the report at our 
next annual meeting to read “The 
Boren Bill has been passed. Show 
us municipal boys something to 
work on that will further help the 
corporate business.” 








Rail Revenues to Decline 


The purpose of this writing, 
consequently, is to point out the 
possibility of a drop in railway 
operating revenue, and the tem-/| 
porary upsetting of the earnings 
levels of many railroads. In pre- 
senting these views, we would, 
guess that the initial shock may ! 
be the greatest. The matter should | 
be adjusted before too long; but 
we know that there is always a | 


tendency among investors to over- | 


believe that any prevailing con- 
dition is likely to prove perma- 
nent, Therefore, we would warn 
against the throwing over of good 
railroad securities based on 
thoughts that the railroads have 
seen their day. 

Also we know that there are 
many views that are contrary to 
the views expressed in this writ- 
ing—and they may be right and 


discount a given situation and to! the views herein may be wrong: 
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Greetings From NSTA Officials 
Past and Present 


(Continued from page 1069) 
HENRY J. ARNOLD 
Aggressive in spirit and per- 
formance since organization The 
National Security Traders Associ- 
gation stands on the threshold of a 























Henry J. Arnold 


mew era. There can be no ques- 
tion about the fact that we will 
continue to be a factor for good 
in the coming years. Congratula- 
tions and thanks to the retiring 
officers, and every good wish to 
the new incumbents. 


Henry J. Arnold 


i 





WILLIS M. SUMMERS 


It is once again a pleasure to 
have the privilege of extending 
my greetings to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Security Trad- 
ers Association and to congratu- 
late Edward Parsons and his of- 
ficial family on their administra- 
tion during the past year. I was 
particularly impressed with the 
time our President and Secretary, 
Ed. Welch, have given to paying 
visits to so many of our affiliates. 
In an organization, such as NSTA, 

here the membership extends 


roughout the country, personal | faced’ with reconversion 


‘portunities they afford to explain 
the activities of fellow members 
in other territories, is a great as- 
set in knitting the Association into 
closer national unity. 

I extend best wishes to Thomas 




















r 
Willis M. Summers 


Graham and the incoming officers 
for a successful year. Tom, as one 
of the charter members, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the history 
of NSTA and his activities have 
contributed to its success. 


My one suggestion to the As- 
sociation this year is to concen- 
trate on the placing of war vet- 
erans in our trading fraternity. 
The security industry is in a 
greatly improved condition to 
what it was at the outbreak of the 
war and I feel it is our duty to do 
everything possible to obtain 
positions as quickly as possible 
for the boys who have been in 
service. 

The war is over and the time for 
us to act is right now! 


Willis M. Summers 





JOSEPH W. SENER 





Although our industry is not 
it has 


visits by the officers and the op-|been confronted with many other 
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important problems. The National 
Security Traders Association has 
played an increasingly active part 
in promoting the welfare of our 
business. 


» 























Joseph W. Sener 


tion’s progress in this respect un- 
der the incoming administration. 

I congratulate the retiring of- 
ficers on a job well done and ex- 
tend my best wishes to the in- 
coming administration. 


Joseph W. Sener 





EDWARD D. JONES 
I am very optimistic about the 
post-war possibilities for the fi- 
nancial industry and I am partic- 
uarly impressed with the National 


























Edward D. Jones — 


Security Traders Association’s fine 
start to provide jobs for returning 
traders. We all have an obliga- 
tion to the veterans and I hope 
all phases of the financial indus- 
try will follow the pattern set by 
the National Security Traders 
Association. 

The Middle West appears to be 
ready for all post-war business 
and its responsibilities. 


Edward D. Jones 





; Lt. Col. 
HERBERT H. BLIZZARD 
(Air Corps) 

Greetings to the members and 
guests of the NSTA! The oppor- 
tunity to gather in great numbers 
this year is overshadowed by the 


























Lt. Col. H.H. Blizzard 


need of transportation facilities 
»for the great problem of redeploy- 
ment. In spite of the difficulty 
in getting about the country our 
National organization has kept 
abreast of the ever changing rules 
of our profession. 
competent officers selected last 
year and the capable committees 





they appointed we have added 
another milestone to the slow but 


We can look forward | 
to a continuation of the Associa- | 


Through the | 


Thursday, September 6. 1945 
eee 


Says Housing Bill Will Cost 


Government $6 Billions 


Morton Bodfish Contends That New Housing Construc. 
tion Proposed Under Measure Will Be At E 


Taxpayers and Home Owners. 


xpense of 


Holds Bill Does Not Pro. 


vide a Practical Means of Encouraging Low-Rental Hous. 


ing With Private Funds. 


A $6,000,000,000 Federally-controlled public housing program is 
what the nation is being offered in the Wagner-Ellender bi]! despite 


i'the claim of 
its proponents ° ee ee | 
and the state- j 
ment in Sec- 
tion 2 (a) of 
the proposed 
measure that 
it encourages 
private enter- 
prise as ithe 
national hous- 

ing policy. 

This is the 
conclusion 
reached by 
Morton Bod- 
fish, Chicago, 
Executive 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
United States 
Savings and 
Loan League. He says that a thor- 
ough study of the proposals in 
S. 1342 reveals that it would com- 
‘mit the country to subsidized Fed- 
eral housing to an unprecedented 


Morton Bodfish 


|extent and at an unprecedented 


cost to the public, and that it con- 
tains no provisions worth speak- 
ing of for any encouragement of 
home ownership or of private en- 
terprise in home building. 

Besides authorizing billions in 
contributions from the* Federal 
treasury to public housing, with- 
out any contemplation of repay- 
ment of these funds, the measure 
involves tax exemptions which 
would shift the burden of taxa- 
tion on this $6,000,000,000 of pub- 
licly owned rental property to 
the people who own their own 
homes and to other property own- 
ers in the city, he explained. 

The $6,000,000,000 in contribu- 
tions are authorized in three dif- 
ferent sections of the measure, he 
points out: 

1. For the redevelopment of 
city lands cleared of slums, $900,- 
000,000. 

For the above purpose, Section 
306 (d) permits contracts to be 
entered into by the National 
Housing Administrator the first 
year for the payment of $4,000,000 
annually for 45 years; for other 
contracts to be entered into the 
second year for an additional $4,- 
000,000 annually for the next 45 
years, and so on up until the 
fifth year in the lifetime of the 
project, by which time it will be 
possible for the Administrator to 
have contracted, in behalf of the 
Federal Government, for $20,- 
000,000 in contributions every 
year for the next 45 years. 

2. For subsidized urban public 
housing projects, $3,960,000,000. 

For this purpose, Section 506 
(a) authorizes the United States 
|Housing Authority the first year 
to enter into contracts for annual 
| contributions of $22,000,000 for the 
| next 45 years, and the second year 
| to enter into additional contracts 
‘for annual contributions of an- 
|other $22,000,000 for a period of 
| 45 years, and so on for four years, 
until $88,000,000 in contributions 
|every year for a 45-year period 
| have been contracted for. 


| 3. For subsidized housing for 
|families of low inceme in rural 


| areas, $1,125,000,000. 


| For this purpose, Section 206 
| (d) authorizes the United States 
|Housing Authority the first year 
| to enter into contracts for annual 
| contributions of $5,000,000 for 45 
| years; the second year to enter 
| into contracts for annual contribu- 








— 





| 
| sure prestige we are accumulating 
_in National financial circles. 


Lt. Col. Herbert H. Blizzard 





« 





tions of an additional $5,000,000 
for 45 years, and so on for 
years until it will be possibk 
contracts to be in force, calling 
for $25,000,000 in contributions 
every year for 45 years. 

In addition to this $5,985,000,000 
which the measure would permit 
to be taken out of the Federa] 


live 
for 


treasury over a period of 45 years 
without any repayment expecta- 
tions, there is a provision in the 
Title dealing with slum clearance 
and redevelopment for a fourth 
type of Federal expenditure jn 


connection with 
he points out. 

4. For loans to local public 
agencies for redevelopment, $250.- 
000,000. 

For this purpose, Section 305 
(b) provides that the National 
Housing Administrator may have 
outstanding $50,000,000 of obliga- 
tions at the end of the first year 
of operations, an additional $50,- 
000,000 at the end of the second 
year, and so on through five 
years, with the ceiling on obliga- 
tions outstanding raised by $50,- 
000,000 each of those years, to a 
total of $250,000,000. 

Mr. Bodfish said that the sav- 
ings and loan business in its stud- 
ies of the question has not hesitat- 
ed to recommend local, state and 
Federal expenditures for slum 
clearance and for aid in convert- 
ing slum-cleared areas into parks 
or into other appropriate public 
uses but principally for private 
development and ownership. The 
savings and loan business has also 
advocated temporary financial as- 
sistance for the lowest income 
groups as long as they are unable 
to pay for minimum standard 
housing accommodations. 

“The present proposal in the 
section listing American housing 
objectives, includes ‘encourage- 
ment of home ownership, immedi- 
ately where feasible and as a long- 
range objective,’ but it is impos- 
sible to find anything in the bill 
which -deals with home owner- 
ship,” Mr. Bodfish says. “Appar- 
ently the families who will occu- 
py these subsidized public housing 
units will pay only about 10% of 
the taxes other people pay, and 
will not pay anything for the cost 
of the house itself, because their 
rent payments are designed to 
cover cost of only the manage- 
ment of the building, service and 
utilities.” 

As to the sections of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender Bill which make 
some gesture toward private en- 
terprise, Mr. Bodfish says that the 
elaborate Title IV, providing @ 
new scheme for investment of pr!- 
vate funds in rental housing, 
called “yield insurance,” has few 
aspects of practicality, at best 
would be used only by a handful 
of large insurance companies, but 
does not promise any outflow of 
private funds into low cost rental 
housing which would be even 4 
drop in the bucket to the $6,090. 
000,000 public housing gift pro- 
posed. 

“Aside from the regulation, red 
tape and other expenses involvé d, 
it is hard to see why an invest- 
ment institution would invest 
such an unliquid investment @s 
an apartment house and have —r 
trouble of the management of !' 
for an insured return of 2%4°° 
from which must be deducted oe 
insurance premium of one-half o! 
1%, giving a net return of 244%, 
he declares. i 

“While Title III of the propose¢ 
measure would make _ building 


public housing, 





sites in the city cleared of slums 
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ble for private redevelop- 


ee it does so under conditions | 
which would appear to be impos- | 
sible for private redevelopment | 
function,” he says. There is no- | 
where in the title any direction 
that the redevelopment project 


shall be built and financed by 
nrivate enterprise.” 

a added that under the pro- 
sions of Section 307 (3), obliga- 
tions of local public agencies op- 
erating under this slum clearance 
title are free from Federal taxa- 
tion, whereas there is no provision 
exempting from such taxes the 
credit necessary for private build- 
jng and ownership. 

As to the research and local 
market analysis program pro- 
posed to be set up to aid private | 
enterprise housing, this work is 
already being carried on partly | 
by other departments of the Gov- | 
ernment, and partly by organiza- | 
tions of private industry. 

There is no aid for private en- 
terprise in the proposed continu- 
ation of the overall National Hous- 
ing Agency, he points out. With- 
out exception the spokesmen for 
private enterprise in the Taft 
Committee hearings on postwar 
housing policy testified against the 
continuation of this temporary 
wartime consolidation, he recalls. 

“The language of the measure 
making the National Housing 
Agency permanent would create 
a new and powerful major agency 
committed to the furtherance of 
public housing through one of its 
constituent units, and at the same 
time able to control and interfere 
with mortgage credit and home 
building in the private enterprise 
housing industry to an extent 
much more likely to hinder than 
encourage this activity,” he adds. 

“A further slanting of the bill 
strictly in the direction of public 
housing is the provision authoriz- 
ing the sale of any portion of the 
$1,800,000,000 of defense and war 
housing built under the Lanham 
Act to local public housing au- 
thorities. The Lanham Act, as it 
now stands, specifically provides 
that such properties have to be 
sold to private parties promptly 
after the war, and specifically ex- 
cludes transfer to public housing 
authorities.” 


New York Quota in 
Victory Loan Drive 


Incident to the Treasury De- 
partment’s Victory Loan drive for 
a goal of $11,000,000,000. Freder- 
ick W. Gehle, Chairman of the 
New York State Victory Loan 
Committee said on Aug. 27 that 
New York would be asked to raise 
about $3,500,000,000 or 30% of the: 
nation’s total. After a meeting 
Wednesday, Aug. 22 with a group 
of men and women who have 
participated with him in previous 
drives. Mr. Gehle announced that 
William E. Cotter of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co. will be 
Chairman of the Greater New 
York City Victory Loan Commit- 
tee; Gale Johnson, 3rd_ Vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. will be Chairman 
of the New York County Victory 
Loan Committee and Seton Porter, 
President of National Distillers, 
will be director of the Commerce 
& Industry Division; Candler 
Cobb will head the downstate 
group and Edward H. Letchworth 
will direct the activities upstate 
with headquarters at Buffalo. A 
Special committee will be organ- 
ized to further the sale in New 
York of the new $200 E bond 
which will bear the picture of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Indications 
are that other states will take 
Similar steps. 

For individuals the national 
quota will be $4 billion; corpo- 
rations, savings banks, life insur- 
ance companies, etc., will be as- 
Signed a quota of $7 billion. The 
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E bond quota will be $2 billion. 
‘he so-called “baskets” of se- 
curities to be offered will be: 
Series E, F 
Bonds, 


and G Savings 





Series C Savings Notes. 


NSTA MEN IN SERVICE 


(Continued from page 1072) 
Albert W. Baker 
H. N. Bernard, Jr. 
Frank S. Breen 
Charles C. Clarke 
Frank Cogghill 
Gerald S. Colby 
Wilfred G. Conary 
John J. D’Arcy 
John L. Daley 
Russell Dean 
Warren Donovan 
Alvin A. Dykes 
R. B. Elwell 
David A. Fitzgerald 
J. L. R. French 
James H. Goddard 
David A. Haley 
Birney S. Halliwell 
Frederick L. Harson 
Edward Herlihy 
Robert U. Ingalls 
Samuel G. Jarvis 
G. Carleton Jordan 
Nicholas Lamont 
Edward W. Lawrence 
John H. Lawson 
Carl A. Levine 
Gilbert M. Lothrop 
William Lundy 
Harold Madary 
John J. McAuliffe 
Walter O. Minter 
Wallace L. Mossop 
Arthur D. Noble 
Robert Parmenter 
J. Russell Potter 
Arthur H, Reilly 
Joseph M. Rinaldi 
Joseph F. Robbins 
E. J. Ryall 
John L. Shea, Jr. 
Paul D. Sheeline 
Wm. T. Skinner, Jr. 
J. Perry Smith, Jr. 
Charles W. Stevens 
Paul Sughrue 
Walter T. Swift 
Frank E. Voysey 
Robert S. Weeks, Jr. 
Charles H. Wilkins 
Herbert W. Young 


The Investment Traders 
Association of Philadelphia 


William C. Appleton 
Leonard S. Bailey 

A. William Battin 
Herbert H. Blizzard 
Henry D. Boenning, Jr. 
Samuel S. Boston 
Thomas A. Bowers 
John L. Brand 
Ferree Brinton 
Carlos Cardeza 

G. Leslie Carter 
Edgar R. Christian 
Joseph Cummings 
Robert R. Daffron 
Donald W. Darby 
John H. Derrickson 
Cornelius A. Dorsey 
John F. Fant 
William Gerstley 
Freeman Grant 
Frank E. Haas 
Charles E. Halcomb 
Carl A. Haller 
William K. Hartzell 
Philip Hawley | 
Eugene Hemphill 
James Heward 
George R. Kemon 
George H. Kitchen 
Benjamin H. Lowry 
James B. MacFarland 
Stephen Massey 
Alfred R. McBride 





214% Treasury Bonds of 1967- 
72, maturing December 15, 1972. 

24% Treasury Bonds. of 1959- 
62, maturing December 15, 1962. 

1g% Certificates of Indebted- 
ness maturing December 1, 1946. 

The drive will open for indi- 
vidual subscriptions Monday, 
October 29th and extend through 
Saturday, December 8th. The 
corporate sales will open on Mon- 
Gay, December 3rd and extend 
through that week to the close 
of business, December 8th. The 
accounting period for Savings 
Bonds and C Notes will cover the 
two months’ period from October 
29th through December 31st. The 
marketable securities will be 
dated November 15th, except the 
certificates which will be dated 


December 3rd. 





John A. Milburn 
Richard H. Oller | 
Newton H. Parkes 

Carl T. Pattison 

Henry T. Patton 

Edward J. Phillips 

J. Leslie Rogers 

Joseph Smith 

John B. Swann 

Alfred S. Warner 

Harry C. Welsh 

E. Coit Williamson 

John W. Wurts 

C. Howle Young 


Florida Security Dealers 


Association 


R. T. Ackman 
R. T. Sterling 
H. S. Wheeler 
Harry Wilson 


The Cincinnati Stock & 
Bond Club, Inc. 


Richard C. Crisler 
Walter J. Dehner 
George Eustis 
Harry A. Filder, Jr. 
Carl Gearhardt 
Paul W. Glenn 
George T. Grady 
Paul C. Hood 
George H. Kountz 
M. Herbert Oettinger 
George F. Oswald 
Gordon Reis, Jr. 
Jack C. Siegman 
Joseph R. Work 


Cleveland Security Traders 


Association 


Joseph E. Bainer 
Dana F. Baxter 
Howard J. Eble 
Michael Hardony 
Martin J. Long 
Frank W. Morrow 
Charles S. Nadeau 
Richard D. Palmer 
Francis J. Patrick 
Art Randall 
Russell K. Rowley 
Russell G. Wardley 
Robert E. Weaver 


San Francisco Bond 


Traders Association 


Hodge Davidson 
Arthur Dolan, Jr. 
Chester Glass, Jr. 
Donald Graham, Jr. 
Gareth Kellam 
Jackson Palmer 
Earl Parker 
Thomas Petersen, Jr. 
Bert Ricketts 

Andy Steen 

James Stewart 
Emmet Whitaker 


Security Traders Associa- 


tion of New York 


Walter V. Bradley 
Victor J. Brady 
James Brewer, 3rd 
George Brooks 
Henry W. Byrne 
Joseph C. Cabble 
Edward L. Chapman 
James D. Cleland 
George E. Dedrick 
John J. Doherty 
Joseph F. Donadio 





Frank J. Elliott 
Gordon R. Foote 
William Frankel 
Harry T. Gallaher 
L. J. Goldwater 
Richard H. Goodman 
Willard S. Gourse 
H. Fraser Gurley 
Edward Horn 
Clinton G. Hough 

A. C. Huff, Jr. 
Irving Isaac 

Allan Kadell 
Charles E. Kimball 
George Kranz 
Joseph D. Krasowich 
Gustave L. Levy 
Frank V. McKenna 
Milton S. Meyer 

C. Benjamin Mitchell 


James F. Musson 
Frederick A. Pakas 
Howard C. Parsons 
Peter R. Pielsticker 
Walter B. Pierce 
Rakenius J. Possiel 
J. McGilverey Powell 
John G. Preller 
Peyton A. Randolph 
David Saltzman 
Joseph Schrank 
Sidney A. Siegel 

O. R. Stoll 

Charles N. Stonebridge 
William J. Tetmeyer 
James Torpie 
Belmont Towbin 
Oliver J. Troster 
Arthur S. Vare 
John Voorhis 
Graham Walker, 
Herbert Washer 
Edmund A. Whiting 


Security Traders 


Association of Connecticut 


Bruce H. Beal 

E. Holbrook Bradley 
Frank Cilento 
Loring Griggs 
Donald Jacobs 
William Lally 
Thomas McGuinness 
Raymond Smith 


San Francisco Bond , 
Traders Association 


President: George Kammerer, J. 
S. Strauss & Co.; Vice-President: 
Tony Bottari, Sutro & Co.; Sec- 
retary - Treasurer: E. Kenneth 
Donald, First California Corp.; 
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The Financial Situation 


For much the greater part of its century or more of 
existence the London “Economist” has been highly respected 
and far more influential than its rather limited list of read- 
ers would lead one to suppose. Since, some years ago, its 
editors decided to disassociate themselves from the ideas 
of Walter Bagehot and his successors, which had given 
their organ its standing, the “Economist” has inevitably lost 
its hold upon many, if not most of its older followers, but 
it has gained strength among the professional reformers, 
the New Dealers here and elsewhere, and of course, these 
elements are adept at making use of the standing of the 
“Economist” to spread their own ideas among the peoples 
of the world. 

What the British Think 


It is for this reason, first of all, that what the “Econ- 
omist” last week had to say about lend-lease and our future 
policy relating thereto is of first rate importance. Another 
reason why we think it well at this time and in this place to 
give some space to the ‘‘Economist’s”’ analysis of the situa- 
tion is that the position assured by it, and its general line 
of reasoning, explicit and implicit, are so typical of much 
that has been said and is being said, not only by those 
abroad who would stand to gain by our continued uncritical 
and unparalleled generosity, but by many in this country 
with strange ideas of the forces which create economic 
well-being. 

According to an account carried in the New York 
“Times” of Sept. 1, here in brief is what the ‘Economist.’ 
had to say on this subject: 


“Britain’s reasonable requirements of dollars to get 
through the next two years with reasonable husbandry can 





be put at two billions. But, if America’s last word is that 
(Continued on page 1148) 


Autonomics and Economics 


By ALDEN A. POTTER 


Correct Valuation Essential to Synthesis of Cooperation in Industry. Money Saving 
Prevents Real Saving; Belt-Tightening Does Not Form Capital; Values Are Not Em- 


bodied Costs. 


Progress, to New and Greater Values, Requires Continual Speculative 


Diversion, Not of Consumption, but of Replacement Reserves (Savings) Into New 


Channels. 


Capital Gains. 


II. 


The Autonomics 


Men will always be in some 
other and, therefore, of conflicts 
conflict were 
not an organic 
proclivity in- 
herent in the 
struggle to 
survive, 
eternal vigil- 
ance would 
not be the 
price of lib- 
erty; nor 
would we 
have the 
highly human 
bother about 
knowing the 
truth in or- 
der to be free 
—free to com- 
pete in en- 
terprise that 
is so organ- 
ized for a synthetic cooperation 


as to require scientific standards 











Alden A. Potter 








of Investment 


danger of subservience to each 
that may eventuate in war. If 





by which to judge the truth in 
valuation. 


In the science of valuation in- 
terest has long been recognized 
as an essential element. A theory 
of interest has been presented 
(Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, Dec. 14, 1944) which applies 
to the development of capital val- 
ues by capitalization of income 
and excludes lending as the field 
in which the “pure” or natural 
rate of interest is determined. In 
this theory the marginal ratio of 
productivity to cost is not an em- 
pirical result of the supply of and 
demand for savings (mis-called 
“ecapital’”) the investment of 
which is reduced to a fortuitous 
“marginal efficiency” by the “law 
of diminishing returns” on “suc- 
cessive increments” in_ invest- 
ment; it is rather determined by 





Labor Leaders Commeni on ‘Full Employment’”’ Bill 


United Mine Workers Want Reduced Working Day 


By JOHN L. LEWIS* 
President, United Mine Workers of America 


Mr. Lewis Says Problem of Providing Employment Is Associated With 


Which Result in Expansion When Profitable and Contraction When Question of Number of Hours Operated in Production. Because of 
Technological Improvements Increasing Man-Hour Output, He Wants 





Higher Output Accompanied by Higher Consumption 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 





Mr. Green, Contending That Private Enterprise Operates Within Controls 


Profits Decline, States That Business Managers Have the Obligation ‘o | 
Plan for Sustained Employment at Pay Levels Promoting Higher Living | 
Standards. 





Power Given Congress to Deal With 


Productive Hours Under Which In- 


Sees Workers’ Productivity Constantly Increasing and Calls dustry Will Operate and Thus Shorten Working Day. Holds Congress 


for a Similar Rise in Consuming Power to Maintain “Full Employment.” | Should Not Fix Wages. Fears Nation’s Productive Capacity Will Not 


Predicts Need for One Million New Jobs Annually and Outlines Future | 
Legislative Program by Congress. 
The most deep-rooted, universally desired objective next to peace | 


itself, which the war has brought forth, is desire for security. 


ers want pro- 
tection against 
inabilit y to 
earn a living 
in a world 
that under- 
writes pro p- 
erty. Loss of 
Job is a major 
catastrophe to 
Wage-earners. 
It may. mean 
loss of savings 
and invest- 
ments in addi- 
tion to . dis- 
organizing the 
life of the 
Worker and 
his depend- 
ents. Unem- 
Ployment 
leaves deep scars on mind and 
hg a cost which society as well 
S Individuals must pay. Fear of 
“unemployment is never com- 


pletely absent from the lives of 
Workers, The right of every per- 





William Green 


Work- | 


| 





son able and willing to work, to| 
an opportunity to earn the means | 
to sustain life itself, has become) 
an increasingly compelling ideal | 
as industrial production has come 
to more dominance in our econ- 
omy, making unemployment cor- 
respondingly serious. 

“Full employment” has become 
a worldwide ideal which peoples 
of many nations hope to establish 
and to maintain in the post-war. 
No one country can do it alone. 
The United States should lead the 
way. Its achievement will be the 
supreme test of our democratic 
institutions. 

S. 380 deals with responsibilities 
of the Federal Government for 
promoting “full employment”. Its 


statement of policy setting forth 
the following purposes, makes a 





*Testimony of Mr. Green before 
the Senate Committee on Banking 








and Currency, Aug. 28, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1152) 


Be Absorbed. 
Speaking for the United Mine 


Workers of America, I speak in 


approval of Senate Bill S. 380 in principle, reserving the right to dis- 





sent from possible amendments® 
when the bill is in final shape: as 
a result of your deliberations. I 
doubt that it is necessary for me 
to make any detailed analysis of 
the bill or to burden the commit- 
tee with a repetitive discourse, on 
grounds that have been covered 
by previous witnesses, with which 
substantially there is no dissent. 

I call to the attention of the 
committee this fact which I think 
is of vital and profound impor- 
tance. The problem of providing 
employment opportunities in the 
years to come is indubitably asso- 
ciated with the question of num- 
ber of hours and number of days 
that we operate our production 
and fabricating plants in the Na- 
tion. This bill calls for the annual 
survey and report to the Congress 


through the medium of the ma- 
chinery that is created here, with 
recommendations for action by 


*Testimony of Mr. Lewis before 
the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Aug. 28, 1945. 





Congress to take up the slack be- 
tween the job opportunities being 
created by private enterprise and 
the amount required. Now, un- 
questionably the length of the 
day’s work and the length of the 
work-week enter into any seri- 
ous computation of that problem 
or any profound consideration of 
the equations which are involved. 

It runs to the question of the 
functioning of the entire economic 
establishment of the Nation. The 
enormous quantity production per 
man employed will be greatly in- 
creased in the postwar years. We 
are living in a marvelous age 
when genius and science are per- 
forming modern miracles, in new 
formulas, in the realm of chem- 
istry, physics, engineering and 
mathematics. Every day we are 
increasing the productiye capacity 
of our employable and available 


manpower in the country. In other 
words, we are abolishing work as 


such and we are utilizing power 
(Continued on page 1153) 


“Profit” That Is Neither Interest Nor Wages Is Property Income Affording 

Family “Autonomy” Cannot Be Translated Into Social “Economy.” 

Prices Are Speculative, Not Cumulative, and Cannot Be “Indexed.” 
& 





the influence of an “alternative 
opportunity” in investment, 
which is a constant. 


At levels of production which 
exceed the subsistence margin for 
mature population so that hunger 
is displaced by love (reproduc- 
tion) as the dominant motive, 
consumption of the surplus (above 
mature subsistence) takes the 
form of an autonomic (self- 
motivated or profitless).system of 
investment in which the rate of 
amortization (time - distributed 
cest) is also the rate of return 
(time - distributed income). In 
other words, the income returned 
at maturity for repetitious contin- 
uance of the autonomic invest- 
ment in offspring is identical with 
the outgo or cost of the invest- 
ment, because the reproductive 
account. is an end in itself and 








so is autonomically, but not eco- 
nomically, solvent. Being econom- 
ically insolvent, it can survive only 
by virtue of a source of income to 
balance its cost; and any other 
(economic) investment which fails 
to match its return ratio, even 
though returns exceed costs other 
than interest, is not a contribution 
to the existing “autonomy” and 
is therefore not solvent. 


To create, or increase, this ob- 
jective surplus, or autonomically 
investible income, costs must, 
then, be economically invested, 
i. e., they may be diverted from 
the natural or autonomic system 
into an accessory, capitalistic or 
economic system, but only if the 
former is not a preferable alter- 
native. An economic investment 
is therefore appraised by a defin- 


(Continued on page 1154) 
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Peacetime vs Wartime Economy 


‘American workers were members of the great 
team which made possible our brilliant military 


success. 


“On this occasion, I want to extend my thanks 
and congratulations to every one of them. 

“Let us now dedicate ourselves to the task of 
welding a lasting peace, a peace which will guaran- 
tee that we shall never again have to go to war to 


defend our way of life. 


That is a job which vitally 


concerns every man and woman in America.”— 
Robert P. Patterson, Under-Secretary of War. 


“The combat soldiers of the Army Ground Forces 
realize that the soldiers of the production line were 
also a vital part of the armies that licked the Ger- 


mans and the Japanese. 


“Now that peace is at last 


bringing the combat 


soldiers home we must all continue the teamwork 
which brought us success in war.”’—General Jacob 


L. Devers. 


“May we, the people of this country, have the in- 
telligence and the energy to wage the peace and 
the reconversion as completely and as successfully 


as we waged total war. 


“Tf we can do that, we can look forward with hope 
and confidence to an era of high wages, employ- 
ment and a good standard of living for each and 
every worker.’’—Secretary of the Treasury Vinson. 


These are all quite appropriate V-J-Labor Day 


statements. 


We hope we are in error in seeing in them evi- 
dence of too much faith in the wartime totalitarian- 
collectivist management of our economy as a peace- 
time mode of procedure. 





U.S. Terminates Lend-Lease Program— 
British Leaders Disturbed hy Gessation 


The United States has terminated its lend-lease operations and 
has sent formal notice to most of the governments participating in 
the program, White House Secretary Charles G.. Ross announced on 
Aug. 21, according to Associated Press advices from Washington. The 
announcement stated that President Truman had ordered that all 
outstanding lend-lease contracts be canceled “except where Allied 


Governments are willing to agree ® 


to take them over or where it is 
in the interest of the United 
States to complete them.” The 
United States it is pointed out 
has spent some $40,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease operations. The state- 
ment of Mr. Ross as given out at 
the White House follows: 

“The President has directed the 
Foreign Economic Administrator 
to take steps iminediately to dis- 
continue all lend-lease operations 
and to notify foreign governments 
receiving lend-lease of this action. 

“The President also directs that 
all outstanding contracts for lend- 
lease be canceled except where 
Allied Governments are willing 
to agree to take them or where it 
is in the interest of the United 
States to complete them. 

“The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator furthermore is instructed 
to negotiate with Allied Govern- 
ments for possible procurement 
by them of lend-lease inventories 
now in stockpile or in process of 
delivery. 

“If the military needs lend- 
lease supplies for the movement 
of troops or for occupation pur- 
poses the military will be respon- 
sible for procurement. 

“It ‘is estimated that uncom- 
pleted’ contracts for non-muni- 
tions and finished goods in this 
country not yet transferred to 
lend-lease countries amount to 
about $2,000,000,000 and that lend- 
lease supplies in stockpile abroad 
amount to between $1,000,000,000 
and $1,500,000,060.” 

The ‘concern expressed by Brit- 
ish Government officials with the 
termination of lend-lease brought 
from United States’ Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, Leo T. 
Crowley, on Aug. 24 the rejoinder 

that “responsible British officials 
must, have recognized” that such 
shipments would end on V-J Day. 
Mr. Crowley on Aug. 24 told re- 
porters that “I had no discretion 
under the law and under the 
promises made to the Congress of 


| 





the United States. The late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, as 
Vice-President, and I had repeat- 
edly stated that lend-lease could 
not be used for post-war rehabil- 
itation.”’ 

Mr. Crowley said, according to 
the Associated Press report of the 
interview, from Washington, Aug. 
24, that the United States had 
done everything possible within 
the law to cushion the impact re- 


of lend-lease shipments. He dis- 
closed that the facilities of the 
Export-Import Bank had been of- 
fered to Britain in an effort to 
give her sufficient dollars to con- 
tinue outstanding orders placed 
under Jend-lease. 

“We also have offered them the 
opportunity to obtain lend-lease 
shipments stockpiled here or in 
the pipeline or even in the proc- 
ess of manufacture after V-J Day 
under conditions that they pay for 
them over a 39-year period at 
23a% interest,’ he said. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Crowley said the FEA 
had offered to continue its pro- 
curement machinery now in op- 
eration so as not to disturb the 
even flow of gocds. 

“What more could have been 
done, I don’t know,” he said, “if 
our promise to the Congress and 
American people who have appro- 
priated approximately 40 billion 
dollars for lend-lease was to be 
kept.” 

In an account from Washing- 
ton Aug. 24 appearing in the 
Hartford “Courant” Mr. Crowley 
was quoted as saying: “The ques- 
tion was not of a sudden end to 
lend-lease but of a sudden ending 
to the Japanese war.” 


Mr. Crowley iabeled as “im- 
possible” any British expectation 
that the United States would con- 
tinue lend-lease shipments to 
Britain after Japan’s surrender 
until some new type ‘agreement 





took its place. 
Since lend-lease sprang from 





sulting trom a 4yuick termination |! 





Congressional action, he said, any 
such new measure would require 
Congressional approval also and 
would have “taken weeks and 
perhaps months” of negotiation. 

Mr. Crowley said that other 
European nations, whose econ- 
omies also have been affected by 
termination of lend-lease, had 
realized the inevitability of the 
United States decision and al- 
ready “were cooperating with us”’ 
to arrange for continued ship- 
ments on a credit basis. 

Under date of Aug. 27 Associ- 
ated Press advices from Washing- 
ton reported Mr. Crowley as say- 
ing that Russia, China, France, 
Belgium and Holland have indi- 
cated their willingness to “goalong” 
with a United States credit pro- 
gram designed to continue the 
flow of goods formerly supplied 
through lend-lease. These ad- 
vices also said France, Belgium 
and Holland already had agreed 
to the plan in their original lend- 
lease contracts and have renewed 
their pledges in recent conversa- 
tions, he said in an interview. 

Britain has not formally stated 
its position. Lord Halifax, British 
ambassador, is enroute here from 
London with a commission ap- 
pointed by Prime Minister Attlee. 
They are expected to begin dis- 
cussions next week. 

The United Siates has proposed 
that any nation which partici- 
pated in lend-lease still can ob- 
tain its shipments provided it 
agrees to pay within 30 years at 
2%,% interest. 

The ending of the lend-lease 
program placed Great Britain “in 
a very serious financial position,” 
in the words of Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee, according to 
Associated Press advices from 
London, Aug. 24. 

Stating that his Government 
had hoped that lend-lease would 
not have ended without prior con- 
sultation, Mr. Attlee, however, 
cautioned members of the House 
to exercise “utmost restraint” 
within and without the Chamber 
in commenting on the situation. 
Former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill stated that he could not 
believe that the United States, 
“whose lend-lease policy was 
characterized by me as the most 
unsordid act in the history of the 
world, would proceed in such a 
rough and harsh manner as to 
hamper a faithful ally who held 
the fort v&bile their own Ameri- 
can armaments were unprepared” 
and that he felt that this was not 
the “last word of the United 
States.” 

From Washington Aug. 25 it 
was stated: The expectation that 
something will be done to help 
the British over the long pull is 
rather general among Congress- 
men reassembling after their va- 
cation, but there is sharp reaction 
among them to London criticism 
of the end of lend-lease. 

Representative Emanuel Celler, 
Democrat, of New York, led off 
in that direction with a statement 
saying a “proper substitute” will 
be found if England opens mar- 
kets for American goods in for- 
eign lands. 

Expressing belief that England 
is keeping India and other ster- 
ling bloc areas from buying Amer- 
ican goods, Representative Celler 
added, “We want to help Eng- 
land out of her unfortunate debt 
position, but she is not playing 
cricket.” 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, who 
often speaks for Republicans on 
foreign affairs, said at a news 
conference that he was surprised 
that the British were surprised by 
the end of lend-lease. 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
Democrat, of New York, chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, told newsmen 
the time for the end of lend-lease 
had been long known and “I just 
can’t understand their attitude.” 

Representative Sol Bloom, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, said that from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint British complaints 
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Japan Signs Formal Surrender 


Japan signed the formal terms of surrender to the Allied natio 


the night of Sept. 1, making Sept. 2, 1945, officially V-J Da, 
the presence of the Allied commanders, 9n board the United Sta; 


lL} 


battleship Missouri, the representatives of the Japanese Govern. 
ment, both military and diplomatic, placed their signatures on the 


history. 
States forces had entered the 
Japanese homeland islands where 
a subjugated people received 
them with little outward show of 
hostility. 

The once proud port of Yoko- 
hama has become Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s headquarters for his 
occupation forces, pouring in by 
sea and air, the Associated Press 
reported, Aug. 31. 

The Supreme Commander told 
cheering parachute troopers as he 
stepped from «the plane which 
brought him to the conquered 
land: “It has been a long, hard 
road, but this looks like the pay- 
off. The Japanese are act- 
ing in complete good faith. I 
hope that we can go ahead with- 
out friction and without undue 
bloodshed.” 

Reporting that the solemn cere- 
mony of surrender required only 
a few minutes for the affixing of 
12 signatures to the surrender 
document, Associated Press ad- 
vices emanating from the U.S. S. 
Missouri at Toyko Bay Sept. 2, 
said: 

General MacArthur, 
the ceremony, declared: 

“It is my earnest hope and in- 
deed the hope of all mankind that 
from this solemn occasion a bet- 
ter world shall emerge out of the 
blood and carnage of the past.” 

On behalf of Emperor Hirchito, 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu signed first for Japan. He 
doffed his top hat, tinkered with 
the pen and then firmly affixed 
his signature to the surrender 
document, a paper about 12 by 18 
inches. 

Shigemitsu carefully signed the 
American copy first, then affixed 
his name to a duplicate copy to be 
retained by Japan. 

Following him, General Yoshi- 
jiro Umezu, of the Japanese Im- 
perial General Staff, sat down 
resolutely and scrawled his name 
on the documents. 

General MacArthur was next to 
sign, as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, on behalf of all the vic- 
torious Allied powers. 

General MacArthur immedi- 
ately called for Lt.-Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright, of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, and Lt.-Gen. Sir Arthur 
Percival, of Singapore, to step 
forward. 

General MacArthur signed the 
documents with five pens. 

The first he handed imme- 
diately to Wainwright, the second 
to Percival. 

The third was an ordinary ship- 
board Navy-issue pen. 

General MacArthur then pro- 


opening 





are “unreasonable, especially in 
view of the fact that the act made 
it perfectly plain what was going 
to happen.” 

Representative Brent Spence, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, chairman 
of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, called the Brit- 
ish reaction “unsubstantial in 
view of the facts” but said we 
should help with loans. 


Conversations between former 
Prime Minister Churchill and the 
late President Roosevelt, it was 
reported, always assumed that the 
war with Japan would last long 
enough after the victory over 
Germany for a gradual shift of 
trade away from lend-lease. 


The kind of Anglo-American 
economic arrangement most com- 
monly spoken oi here is a long- 
term loan at very low interest. 
There is still talk, however, of 
either a “grant in aid” or of a 
non-interest-bearing loan which 
would be callable at such a dis- 
tant time that in effect it would 
be a gift. 

It seems certain that whatever 
arrangement is worked out will 
have to be submitted to Congress. 


|document which signaled their only defeat in their 2,600-year-ojq 
For days earlier United * : . 1G 








1 
) duced a fourth pen, presumably to 
be sent to President Truman. 

Then he completed his signa- 
ture with still a fifth, possibly a 
trophy to be retained by himse}j 

Wainwright and Percival, bot} 
obviously happy, saluted w 
pily. 

They were followed by serene. 
faced Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
who signed on behalf of the 
United States. 

After Nimitz came China’s rep- 
resentative. 

The United Kingdom’s signa- 
ture was followed by that of 
Soviet Russia. 

The Russian staff officer signed 
quickly. 

General MacArthur smiled ap- 
provingly as the Russian rose and 
saluted. 

Quickly Australian, Canadian. 
French, Dutch and New Zealand 


Ssnap-~ 


representatives signed in that 
order. 
The Australian General. Sir 


Thomas Blamey, happened to sign 
the Japanese copy first, with an 
expression that denoted it didn’t 
make any difference. 

The Associated Press reported 
that signing for the Allies were: 

United Kingdom—Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser. 

Soviet Union—Lt.-Gen. Kuzma 
Derevyanko. 


Canada—Col. L. Moore Cos- 


grave. 
Australia—Gen. Sir Thomas 
Blamey. 
France —Gen. Jacques-Pierre 
Leclerc. 


Netherlands — Admiral Conrad 
E. L. Helfrich. 

New Zealand—Air Vice Mar- 
shal Leonard M. Isitt. 

Admiral Helfrich, who was Al- 
, lied commander in the tragic, 
heroic Java Sea battle in 1942, 
fiddled with his pen as he started 
to sign. General MacArthur 
stepped up to help him. The pen 
worked and Admiral Helfrich, 
signing quickly, saluted. 

President Truman, in a broad- 
cast from Washington on Sept. 2, 
addressed primarily to members 
of our armed forces throughout 
the world, after pledging that 
everything possible “would be 
done to speed their return to 
Civilian life and to assure their 
coming back to ‘a good life’,” de- 
clared, according to a special dis- 
patch from Washington on that 
date to the New York “Times”: 

“On this night of total victory, 
we salute you of the armed 
forces of the United States— 
wherever you may -be. What a 
job you have done! We are all 
waiting for the day when you 
will be home with us again. Good 
luck and God bless you!” 

An item bearing on the nego- 
tiations preliminary to formal! 
surrender appeared in the “Chron- 
icle” on Aug. 30, page 976. 


—— 


President Approves 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

President Truman has stated 
that he intends to recommend to 
Congress that legislation be 
passed to implement the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
for development of the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
implying his approval of the 
project. In reporting the Presi- 
dent’s attitude, the Associated 
Press, in a Washington dispatch 
on Aug. 30, stated that several 
bills relating to development of 
the seaway are now before Con- 
gress. The project, which would 
make the waters of the St- 
Lawrence navigable for ocean- 
80ing vessels, is estimated to cost 
$421,000,000. It would increase the 
tonnage capacity of the river and 
lakes by about 20,000,000 tons an- 
nually, according to supporters of 
the development. 


——— 
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Truman Favors Gontinuance of Draft 
Of Men 18 to 25 Years Old: 


In identical letters to the Chairmen of the Senate and House 


Milit 


ary Affairs Committees President Truman, on Aug. 27, urged 


Congress to continue induction into the armed forces of men 18 to 


95 years old on the grou 
occupation of the Pacific area for 
the Associated Press on that date, 
“The President also 
against a premature declaration | 
of the end of the war emergency | 
by Congress, asserting: 

““wPragic conditions would re- 
sult if we were to allow the pe- | 
riod of military service to expire 
bv operation of law while a sub- 
stantial portion of our forces have 
not yet been returned from over- 
seas. I am _ confident that the 
Congress will take no action 
which would place the armed 
forces in such a position.” 

Mr. Truman stated that he 
could not recommend a discon- 
tinuance of Selective Service in- 
ductions, adding, according to the 
Associated Press: 

“Tt occurs to me that it would 
be helpful to your Committee in 
planning its legislative program 
to have my views on the matters 
which will be under your con- 
sideration. As you know, coinci- 
dent with Japan’s acceptance of 
our surrender terms, two im- 
portant steps were taken to adjust 
Army man power requirements: 
A worldwide campaign to obtain 
the maximum number of volun- 
teers was initiated, and Selective 
Service calls were reduced from 
80,000 to 50,000 men a month. 


“The first of these sieps will 
require legislative assistance. 
Present laws place a ceiling of 
280,000 on the number of enlist- 
ments which can be. accepted; 
only men now in the service or 
those who have been discharged 
for less than 90 days can be en- 
listed directly, and there are some 
legal uncertainties regarding re- 
enlistment bonuses, grades, 
mustering-out pay and _ other 
benefits under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. These matters should be 
clarified as rapidly as may be to 
the end that there will be no 
legal impediments to the maxi- 
mum procurement of volunteers. 
In addition the Congress will wish 
to consider what more can be 
done in the way of furnishing in- 
ducements which will stimulate 
voluntary enlistments. The more 
men who can be secured by this 
means, the fewer it will be neces- 
sary to induct into or continue in 
the service. 


“The continuance of inductions 
through the medium of Selective 
Service will be one of your most 
critical problems. From many 
standpoints, I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to recommend that 
the drafting of men be stopped 
altogether and at once. But, 
sharing the deep feeling of our 
people that those veterans who 
have given long and arduous 
service must be returned to their 
homes with all possible speed, and 
with the certainty that world con- 
ditions will require us during the 
transition period to settled peace 
to maintain a real measure of our 
military strength, I cannot so 
recommend. 


“The situation in the Pacific 
continues to have many elements 
of danger, and war-torn and dis- 
organized’ Europe-is facing a dif- 
ficult winter season with scarci- 
ties of food, fuel and clothing. 
Our occupation forces in those 
areas. must be held at safe levels, 
determined largely by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur and Gen. Eisenhower, who 
are on the ground and familiar 
with the situation. We cannot 
Stop the certain in-flow of re- 
placements into the armed forces, 


-without necessitating prolonged 


Service of veteran soldiers. 
“My great concern at the pres- 


ent moment is for those now in 


the armed: forces whose war 


Service has separated them from 


their homes and loved ones for 
extended periods. An unforgiv- 


warned - 





able discrimination would result, 
if we should favor those who’ have 
ad no military service by sus- 


ground that men will be seriously needed in the 


some time to come, according tu 
in a dispatch from Washington. 





pending their induction at the 
cost of requiring further sacrifice 
from those who have already done 
their part. 

“Based on the present unsettled 
conditions in Europe; the uncer- 
tainties of the Pacific, and decent 
consideration for all the men in 
the service who have borne ihe 
burden of the past years, I have 
approved continuation of induc- 
tions until such time as the Con- 
gress shall establish the broad 
national policies to govern full 
demobilization, occupation and 
world security. 


“While the question of how to 
provide adequate military forces 
and at the same time to restore 
veterans to their homes is a mat- 
ter for determination by the Con- 
gress, it appears clear to me that 
we dare not depend solely on 
volunteers. The continuation of 
inductions through Selective 
Service at a rate depending upon 
the rate of volunteering is the 
only safe and acceptable. solution. 
However, it is my view that these 
inductions should be for a two- 
year period unless sooner dis- 
charged and should consist of 
men in the age group 18 to 25 
inclusive. 


“It is my firm conviction, which 
I believe is shared by the major- 
ity in this country, that war 
veterans who do not volunteer to 
remain in the service should be 
discharged as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to do so. This means that 
we must start at once to obtain 
personnel exclusive of these vet- 
erans to carry the burden of the 
occupational period. Volunteers 
should be procured in maximum 
numbers and the remainder of 
whatever strength is required ob- 
tained by post V-J day inductions 
through Selective Service. 

“The War Department is stress- 
ing the procurement of volunteers 
to the utmost. How many will be 
obtained is problematical but 
from past experience and the most 
recent studies 300,000 appears to 
be the maximum to be expected 
by July next. Inductions, if con- 
tinued at the present reduced rate, 
for the same period would pro- 
duce approximately 500,000 men. 
On this basis there will be not 
more than 800,000 non-veterans 
and volunteers in the Army next 
July. 

“It is certain that 800,000 men 
will be insufficient to meet over- 
all réquirements next July. Gen. 
Eisenhower’s and Gen. MacAr- 
thur’s estimates alone total 1,200,- 
000, exclusive of the numbers re- 
quired for supporting troops in 
the United States and other areas. 
The difference between the 800,- 
000 non-veterans and volunteers 
and whatever total strength : is 
required must be made up: by 
holding additional. numbers_ of 


| veterans in the service. It is evi- 


dent that any curtailment in the 
number of selective service re- 
placements will only. accentuate 
the number of veterans who must 
be retained in the service.. While 
it will not be possible to discharge 
all of them. even under the pro- 
posed system as soon as. we would 


like, we will have the satisfaction r 


of knowing that the program will 
give them the best opportunity 
we can provide for their early 
return to civil life. : 

“One other matter. which de- 
serves the immediate consider- 
ation of your committee is the 
question of when the ‘emergency’ 
or ‘war’ should be officially ter- 
minated. I must emphasize the 
danger that lies in a too early 
unqualified formal termination. 
Tragic conditions would result if 
we were to allow the period of 
military service to expire by op- 
eration of law while a substan- 


Thailand Seeks Peaceful | 
Status With United Nations | 


A communication has been re- | 
ceived. by the State Department 
from the Government of Thailand, 
Stating that the Thai declaration 
of war against the United States, 
made under Japanese compulsion, 
had been eradicated and that 
Thailand is desirous of joining the 
United Nations in efforts for 
world stabilization. The commu- 
nication, according to the New 
York “Times” in a special dis- 
patch from Washington, Aug. 19, 
described a proclamation issued 
by the Regent of Thailand on Aug. 
16, covering the following points: 


The declaration of war by Thai- 
land against the United States on 
Jan. 25, 1942, was declared “null 
and void, as unconstitutional and 
contrary to the will of the Thai 
people.” 

The determination of the small 
Asiatic kingdom to restore the 
friendly relations that existed be- 
fore the Japanese occupation. 


The promise of the repeal of 
laws “prejudicial to our interests” 
and “just compensation” for dam- 
ages resulting from those laws. 

The pledge of full Thai coopera- 
tion with the United Nations in 
the establishment of world sta- 
bility. 

The communication to our State 
Department asserted that the nul- 
lifying of the declaration of war 
applied equally to Britain, and 
that Thailand was ready to re- 
store to British control territories 
in Malaya and eastern Burma 
which the Japanese had “entrust- 
ed to Thailand.” 

Accepting the views contained 
in the proclamation to the United 
States, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes referred to it as “a 
welcome step in American-Thai 
relations,” the “Times” stated and 
added that Mr. Byrnes’ statement 
recalled that the Japanese occu- 
pied Thailand at the same time as 
their attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
that the Thai declaration of war, 
seven weeks later, was made with 
the Japanese in full control of 
the government of Thailand. The 
“Times” continued: 

The United States, the state- 
ment continued, had taken the 
position that the declaration did 
not represent the free will of the 
people. . 

Immediately following the Jap- 
anese. occupation, a Free Thai 
Movement was organized by the 
Minister in Washington, which had 
“since contributed substantially 
to the Allied cause,” it was stated. 

Furthermore, the statement 
noted, a resistance movement de- 
veloped within Thailand and “im- 
portant aid” was received from 
and given to it by the American 
and British Governments. 

In fact, the Thai _ resistance 
movement had been “for a num- 
ber of months” prepared to begin 
“overt action” against the Japa- 
nese, but such action was deferred 
at the request of the United States 
and Britain for “operational rea- 
sons.” 

The State Department summar- 
ized its reaction to the Thai com- 


“Before the war Thailand and 
the United States had a long his- 
tory of close friendship. We hope 
that friendship. will be even closer 
in the future. During the past four 
years we have regarded Thailand 
not as an enemy but as a country 
to be liberated from the enemy. 
With that liberation now accom- 
plished we look to the resumption 
by Thailand of its former place 
in the community of nations as a 
free sovereign and independent 


country.” 





tial portion of our forces: had not 
yet been returned from overseas. 
I am confident that the Congress 
will take no action which would 





place the armed forces in such a 
position.” 


munication in the following terms: | 


Profit Level Formula Provided Manufacturers 


The Office of Price Administration has established reconversion 


“protit factors” 


Washington, Aug. 21. 

This is the first time that mak- 
ers oi textile, printing and paper 
mill machinery have been given 
factors, and this action also pro- 
vides manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing consumer goods with fac- 
tors more specific than those pre- 
viously announced for the indus- 


try groups of which they are 
members: household vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and 


ironers, all except electric stoves, 
metal household furniture and 
miscellaneous hardware. 


The new profit factors, which 
went into effect August 21, will 
be used with the reconversion 
pricing orders announced July 23, 
OPA said. These orders, the 
agency stressed, are “basically re- 
lief measures,” but they can be 
used also for working out satis- 
factory individual adjustments for 
manufacturers in reconverting in- 


civilian production ahead of other 
firms in the industry, it was said. 

Manufacturers of the items in- 
cluded in the new ruling, the 
“Times” continued, are allowed 
to calculate their reconversion 
ceiling prices as follows: They 
will adjust their 1941. total costs 
for increases since that time in 
materials prices and basic wage 
rates, and to the adjusted figure 
they will apply the appropriate 
profit factor. The “Times” added: 


profit factors announced today or 
their own average 1936-1939 mar- 
gins over cost. Firms doing less 
than $50,000 business a year are 
permitted to base their reconver- 
sion ceilings on total current costs 
instead of on an adjusted basis, it 
was said. 

Products included in today’s 
action, and the applicable profit 


and wood, oil-gas combinations, 
gas cooking and gas heating)— 
3.7%; domestic washing machines 


furniture—2.4; vacuum cleaners— 
4.6; miscellaneous hardware (ex- 
cluding products under the new 
regulation covering builders’ 
hardware)—5.1; paper-mill, pulp- 
mill, and paper products machin- 
ery—4.2; printing-trades machin- 
ery and equipment—3.0; textile 
machinery—6.0. 


Postmaster General to 


Speak in New York 


Making his first public address 
since becoming Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the Truman Cabinet, Rob- 
ert L. Hannegan will be honored 
guest and speaker at a luncheon 
commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the first Trans-Continent- 
al Airmail Flight, at the Waldorf 
Astoria on Friday, Sept. 7, at noon, 
under the sponsorship of the Avia- 
tion Section, New York Board of 
Trade, in cooperation with the 
Wings Club, Inc., John F. Budd, 
Chairman, announced on Aug. 30. 
Mr. Hannegan will address a 
gathering of aviation officials and 
business executives on the future 
of airmail, which should define 





administration as to how it will 
affect this vital subject. The Unit- 
ed Airlines will present to Post- 
master Albert Goldman a plaque 
commemorating this airmail 
achievement in the history of the 
U. S. Postal Dept. He will re- 
ceive the plaque for the City of 
New York. Welcoming Mr. Han- 
negan will be Grover Whalen, 


Chairman of the Board, Coty Int’l, 
Inc. Sumner Sewal), former Gov- 
ernor of Maine and presently 
President of American Export Air- 





lines, will introduce the Post- 


dustries who are ready to resume | 
voluntary program be 


the future policy of the present. 


@ 





| voluntary enlistments 


'clated 


for eight classes of consumer and industrial goods, 
to be used by manufacturers in determining adjustments in current 
ceiling prices for items going back on the market after a wartime 
absence, according to special advices to the New York “Times” from 


| Volunteers to Armed 


Forces Again Permitted 

Men 18 to 38 years ola will 
again be permitted to enlist in the 
armed services under an execu- 
tive order issued by President 
Truman, Aug. 29, which revokes 
a ruling of Dec. 5, 1942, banning 
in order 
that available manpower for war 
be equitably distributed under Se- 
lective Service. The President’s 
action is described by the Asso-. 
Press, in reporting the 
order from Washington, as one 
of a series of steps contemplated 
in the Administration program to 
obtain military and naval person- 
nel by voluntary methods to the 
extent that it is possible. 

These advices likewise said: In 
a letter to military committees 
this week he proposed that this 
supple- 


|mented by the continued draft of 


| 
| 


Producers with annual sales of recruitments. 
less than $200,000, however, have gram 
the option of using either the for three-year periods. 





1 


factors, are: Domestic stoves (coal on volunteers” to maintain an oc-~ 


| 


and ironers—2.6; metal household |, 





men 18 to 25 for two-year peridds 
to keep the forces “at safe levels.’’ 

The President’s move must be 
supplemented by Congressional 
action lifting a ceiling of 280,000 
on regular Army volunteers. Mr. 
Truman also has asked that Con-- 
gress clarify laws governing vol- 
untary enlistments and offer in- 
ducements to recruits. 

Both services recently announced 


plans for extensive voluntary 
The Army pre- 
contemplates enlistments 


Representative Kilday, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, said tonight he un- 
derstood that the War Depart- 
ment had drafted proposed legis-- 
lation raising enlistment ceilings 
end would offer it to the douse 
Military Committee, of which he 
is a member. 

The President told Congress the 
country “dare not depend solely 


cupation force for Europe and Ja-- 
pan of 1,200,000, plus supportiny 
troops in the United States. 

In this he took issue with some 
Congressional advocates of imme-- 
diate abandonment of induction.’. 





Price Aide to Eisenhower 


Byron Price, former director cy 
the recently abolished Office o¥ 
Censorship, has been named by 
President Truman as adviser t> 
American occupation officials in 
Germany on matters pertaining 
to public relations, an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington 
stated on Aug. 30. It was added 
that General Eisenhower and his 
political expert, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Lucius M. Clay, had especial- 
ly requested Mr. Price’s services. 
From the press advices we auote: 


Mr. Price, former executive 
news editor of the AP, directed 
censorship throughout the war. 
Censorship ended the day after 
Japan’s surrender, and Mr. Price 
has been liquidating the office. 


After conferring with the Pres- 
ident today, Mr. Price said he 
would not be a public relations 
officer, but would advise on pro- 
cedure to be carried out by 
others. He plans to leave around 
Sept. 8 and expects the new job 
to take no more than iwo 
months. After that—his first va- 
cation in four years. 


Mr. Truman told a news con- 
ference Mr. Price would be his 
personal representative and would 
advise on all matters concerned 
with public relations. 


Mr. Price said this would in- 
clude German publications and 
radio, and the general subject of 
relations between American 
forces and the German people. 


| In addition, he will deal with cen- 


sorship of mail and other means 
the German people might use to 


master General to the audience. disseminate information. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


lend-lease ends now and any 
further assistance has to be 
on long terms, the only 
sound British policy is to 
borrow the smallest possible 
amount that will see us 
through the transition period 
with considerable hardship 
and to become independent of 
American assistance at the 
earliest possible moment. The 
danger is not that further 
American assistance will not 
be forthcoming, but that it 


will be forthcoming only on) 


terms that postpone indefi- 
nitely the prospect of achiev- 
ing independence of further 
assistance. . . . Americans do 
not like having this dilemma 
put before them. They think 
it is an attempt to bargain by 
threats of sabotage. But it is 
no such thing. The choice is 
not posed by British ill-will, 
but by facts from which 
neither they nor we can es- 
cape. They can refuse to clear 
up, by lend-lease methods, the 
mess that the war leaves be- 
hind. Or they can have their 
desire for a more liberal sys- 
tem of trade. They can not 
have both. The British Gov- 
ernment would be within its 
rights in asking Americans to 
make it quite clear which pol- 


| plane of living for which we 
‘had hoped, and which we 
| think is reasonable. 

“America is willing appar- 
ently to lend us dollars freely 
with which to buy supplies. 
It would not be surprising if 
they were willing to lend us 
'a good deal more than we 
British could afford to bor- 
row. But we are a sensible 
and prudent people. We must 
borrow as little as possible, or 
we should presently find our- 
selves bankrupt with ‘our 
credit quite exhausted—even 
in America. 


“That would of course 
mean that we could buy much 
less American goods than 
otherwise would be the case. 
Ordinarily this would mean 
simply that American export- 
ers would be obliged to turn 
elsewhere to find buyers. But 
things are going to be differ- 
ent here in the years to come. 
We intend to manage our do- 
mestic economy. We plan to 
engage in a broad program of 
socialization—which will re- 
quire highly unorthodox if 
not novel financial expedi- 
ents. Evidently we shall have 
to place a rigid limit upon im- 
ports for which we are ex- 
pected to pay. These restric- 








icy they want.” 


What? 


Here, so it seems to us, is 
the very essence of argu- 
ments advanced in support 
of Bretton Woods and many 
other schemes as well as fur- 
ther lend-lease, and there is 
so much guile—possibly quite 
unintentional—in these words 
that it may be worth while to 
restate the position of the 
“Economist” in plain English 
—-of the sort for which the 
“Economist” was once justly 
noted. If Bagehot could have 
ever brought himself to give 
expression to such ideas— 
which is difficult for us to 
conceive—this, it seems to us, 
might be the way he would 
have expressed himself: 


“If the British people are 
to enjoy a plane of living 
which to themselves seems 
reasonably adequate during 
the coming two years, they 
must find somewhere abroad 
a people willing to supply 
them with about two billion 
dollars, or the equivalent in 
goods, a very substantial por- 
tion of which must be an out- 
right gift, for the British have 
no means of current payment 
for any such quantity of 
goods, and no reason to ex- 
pect to be able to pay for 
them in the years to come. 

“If America, which has 
been supplying us with a sub- 
stantial part of our means of 
subsistence during the war, 
really intends to bring this 
stream of gratis supplies to 
an end at once; if, in other 
words, from this time forward 
we British must live within 
our own means, we shall not 
be dgble soon ‘to attain the 


tions will have to be particu- 
larly heavy as respects those 
‘countries like the United 
| States whose currencies are 
‘high in terms of sterling. 
| Plainly too we should have to 
| make our own arrangements 
with countries with which we 


| could form a sterling ‘bloc.’ 
| “For such arrangements as 


|these Americans have fre- 


quently in recent years ex- 
pressed a cordial dislike. We 
| think they are right. We like 
them no more than do the 
Americans. We should much 
prefer to go on for another 
couple of years with liberal 
American grants-in-aid. We 
think, moreover, that those 
Americans are right who con- 
tend that their country would 
profit immensely by contin- 
uing to give away its re- 
sources and the products of its 
labor. 


“But it is not for us to for- 
mulate American policy. We 
think, however, that we are 
entitled to know what that 
policy is to be—and perhaps 
to let the people of America 
know what we should feel 
obliged to do in the event 
that we find it necessary to 
live within our own means. 
We hope we shall be pardoned 
for suggesting what the effect 
is likely to be on American 
industry and trade.” 


Fallacies Exposed 


The false assumptions upon 
which such reasoning rests 
-and the fallacies which 
abound in it, are, we think, 
rather plain when expressed 
in these terms. The almost in- 
credible fact that the British 
are actually asking alms; the 
thin cloak which attempts 








to mask this fact by claiming 
at least by implication that 
we as a people could some- 
‘how make a large profit on 
goods given away; the 
strangeness of the notion that 
somehow by shutting itself 
from the world, socializing its 
economy and extracting a few 
Keynesian rabbits from John 
Bull’s hat, the British people 
can greatly improve its posi- 
tion—all this is now plainly 
in evidence. 

What policy the British 
pursue is probably beyond 
our control. It may be that 
we shall feel a desire or a 
duty on humanitarian 
grounds to continue for some 
time to come to the aid of the 
British. It might be better 
to call these gifts grants-in- 
aid rather than loans—which 
would be uncollectible. 

But let us not be led into 
the trap of supposing that we 
can grow rich by supporting 
half the world with goods for 
which we get nothing — or 
more specifically, by giving 
Britain goods which she other- 
wise would bar from the 
country. 


———— $$ 


Rose President of 
American Tariff League 


The election of H. Wickliffe 
Rose as President was announced 
today by the American Tariff 
League. Mr. Rose, Assistant io 
the President of the American 
Viscose Corp., succeeds Frederick 
K. Barbour, President, Linen 
Thread Company, New York, who 
became chairman of the League’s 
Executive Committee. Roy C. 
McKenna, Board Chairman of the 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. of La- 
trobe, Pa., was elected First Vice- 
President of the League. Wheeler 
McMillen, Editor-in-Chief, “Farm 
Journal,” and a member of the 
League’s Board of Managers, was 
elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Two new Board members 
were also added. They are: J. H. 
Schermerhorn, President of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. of 
Jersey City, N. J., and D. Joseph 
O’Connor, Vice-President of the 
Acme Shear Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The new League president, 
Mr. Rose, is Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, a trustee 
of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Textile Re- 
search Institute. In 1924, Mr. Rose 
joined the American Viscose 
Corp. as Southern sales manager, 
and in the following year opened 
the first rayon sales office in the 
South at Charlotte, N. C. In 1935, 
he became Manager of Sales for 
rayon staple fiber in the New 
York office when the American 
Viscose Corp. began to manufac- 
ture that product. In 1942, Mr. 
Rose was transferred to the cor- 
poration’s main office at Wilming- 
ton, Del., where he assists the 
President in a general capacity. 











Favors Equal Access to 


News for All Newsmen 

Another step toward mutual 
understanding among the peoples 
of the world has been taken by 
President Truman in his assertion 
that it is his wish that all repre- 
sentatives of the press, without 
discrimination as to origin or na- 
tionality, shall have equal access 
to the news at Washington, an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
there stated on Aug. 22. The 
President went on to say that he 
honed this attitude would be re- 
ciprocated by all other nations 
throughout the world toward 
American newsmen. 











TS 


Mexican-American Conference on Industrial 


the Foundation in order to help 
bring about a better mutual un- 
derstanding between the two 
countries regarding methods used 
in the solution of their respective 
problems in research for industry. 
Through visits to university labo- 
ratories, research foundations, pri- 
vate industry and government 
sponsored laboratories, as well as 
through discussion and panels 
with key men from both coun- 
tries in the field of industrial re- 
search, methods of financing, man- 
aging and carrying on funda- 
mental and applied research will 
be exchanged. 

Among the members of the 
Mexican delegation to this con- 
ference will be Ing. Evaristo Ara- 
iza, President of the Board of 
Directors of Banco de Mexico and 
President Cia. Fundidora de Fier- 
ro y Acerco de Monterrey; Jose 
Cruz y Celis, President of the 
Confederacion de Camaras Indus- 
triales and President of Produc- 
tos de Maiz, S.A. (Mexican sub- 
sidiary of Corn Products Refining 
Company): Lic. Antonio Espinosa 
de los Monteros, Manager of Na- 
cional Financiera, S.A.; Roberto 
Garza Sada, Director of Cerve- 
ceria Cuauhtemoc, S.A., Valvores 
Industriales. S.A., Hojalata Y 
Lamina, S.A., Banco de Nuevo 
Leon, Credito Industrial de Mon- 
terrey, Cia. Fierro Y Acero de 
Monterrey, and Fabrica de Em- 
paques de Carton. Many others, 
equally prominent will attend the 
conference, the group including 
William B. Richardson. director of 
the National City Bank of New 
York in Mexico. 





Army, Navy Plans for 
Reducing Numbers 


Testifying before the House 
Military Affairs Committee on 
August 28, General Staff Officers 
stated that the Army has plans 
in readiness to liberalize its point 
discharge system as soon as it 
learns definitely from General 
MacArthur that he does not need 
any more combat troops. In re- 
porting the statements of the 
Army men, in a dispatch from 
Washington, the Associated Press 
outlined the program as follows: 

1. All points will be computed. 
At present points are figured on 
a May 12 basis. 

2. All men with 80 points or 
more will be discharged. The 
present figure is 85 points. 

3. All men with 60 points or 
more will not be sent overseas. 
The present figure is 75 points. 

“Actually the reduction to 80 
points, when it is announced, will 
be more than what it sounds,” 
Mai.-Gen. Stephen G. Henry, as- 
sistant chief of personnel, told the 
committee. “This will be true be- 
cause at that time men will have 
been given extra points under the 
recomputed score from May 12 
to that date. 

“Accordingly, men overseas who 
now have approximately 72 points 
will be eligible for immediate 
discharge.” 

General Henry also disclosed 
that the Army was planning a spe- 
cial point system for discharging 
officers. The present one applies 
only to enlisted men. For offi- 
cers, he said. a different release 
figure will be set for varying 
branches of the service. 

General Henry. reported that 
the Army will step up discharges 





158,200 men a week in January. 

Secretary Forrestal outlined the 
Navy’s expanded demobilization 
plans to newspaper men. Previ- 





ously, it is pointed out. the sea. 


Research to Be Held in Chicago Sept. 30-Oct, ¢ 


Dr. Jesse E. Hobson, Director of the Armour Research Foynq. 
tion of Illinois Institute of Technology and chairman of aang 
ing committee for the forthcoming Mexican-American Confe 
on Industrial Research, announced on Aug. 26 the names 
group which will represent Mexican government, finance and 
dustry at the conference in Chicago from Sept. 30 through Oct. - 


the steer. 
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of ihe 
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nis meeting has been called by © 





arm contemplated discharging be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2.500.009 
within a year or 18 months. Now 
the plan is to cut back Navy 
strength to 500,000 enlisted per. 
sonnel and 50,000 officers jin +} 
next twelve months. The 
advices add: 

Secretary Forrestal also report- 
ed that the Navy’s point system 
for discharge will be altered to 
allow credit for overseas service. 
This credit will be included jn 
the discharge formula within 
about two months without reduc- 
tion in the present scores or de- 
crease in the credit for age, sery- 
ice or dependency. 


End of War Agencies 
Foreseen Soon 


President Truman has indicated 
his intention of abolishing nearly 
all the Government's emergency 
war agencies as rapidly as possi- 
ble, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, Aug. 19, adding 
that the President wants oldline 
Federal Departments to take over 
whatever of the agencies’ functions 
may be required in peace time. 
The prospect of the duration of 
the various Government agencies, 
according to the Associated Press, 
is approximately as follows: 

“Office of Civilian Defense— 
Already abolished. 

“Office of Censorship—Out of 
business. 

“Petroleum Administration for 
War—Out by end of yea! 

“Office of War Information— 
Has six months but may go sooner. 

“Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion—Headed for’ consolidation 
soon with Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

“OWMR—Set up by Congress 
to continue through June 30, 1947. 

“War Labor Board—Few months 
at most; functions to be taken over 
by. Labor Department. 

“WPB—Assigned an important 
reconversion role by President 
Truman; may be in business sev- 
eral months. 

“OPA—Legislation carries it 
through June 30, 1946. Main job 
will be holding price line; with 
most rationing slated to end soon. 


“Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion—Already trimming; will shut 
down completely as soon as re- 
maining travel and few other re- 
strictions lifted. 


“War Man-Power Commission 
—Its job-finding functions due to 
be taken over soon either by La- 
bor Department or a new welfare 
department. 


“War Shipping Administration 
—Its affairs probably will be tak- 
en over by Maritime Commission 
before long. 


“Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion—May be absorbed by State 


and Commerce Departments be- 
fore many weeks. 

“Office of Scientific Research 
and Development—Director says 
it will be liquidated soon. 

“Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion—Congress exvected to shift 
it to Commerce Department in 
few months. 

“Fair Emplovment Practices 
Committee—Legislation continues 


1e 
press 





from a present figure of approxi-| it through next June on reduced 
matelv 40,000 a week to a veak of | budget. 


“Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian—May he oround for years 


| to handle seized »roverty, patents, 


etc.” 
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President Truman’s Report to Congress 
On Lend-Lease; Objectives Realized 


In a report on lend-lease operations sent to Congress on Aug. 30 
President Truman, commenting on the $42,020,779,000 lend-lease 


aid 


port 


extended by the United States to its Allies up to July, stressed 
three things which the United States received as being more im- 
ant that a dollar basis settlement. 


These ar2, the Associated 





Press stated: 
1. Victory over Germany and ® 
Japan. written there. The President 
» More than  $5,600,000,000| made no statement amplifying 
through last March in reverse that report. The report set forth 
lend-lease. factors to be considered in con- 


» A commitment from all na- 
tions receiving lend-lease to join 
in organizing post-war interna- 
tional trade on the basis of low- 
ering barriers. 

It was noted that the President 
has ordered lend-lease operations 
halted, effective on V-J Day, and 
already has cut off requisitions 
for supplies which formerly 
would have been ordered under 
the mutual aid program. 

Meanwhile, arrangements are 
being worked out with lend-lease 
countries to switch their com- 
merce over to a peacetime basis, 
American officials will begin con- 
versations with a British dele- 
gation next week for some sort 
of credit substitute. 

On the matter of final settle- 
ment the report stated, according 
to the Associated Press: 

The overwhelming portion of 
lend-lease aid which now totals 
over $42,000,000,000 has been di- 
rectly consumed by our Allies in 
the war. And it continued, that 
if this huge debt were to be added 
to the enormous financial obliga- 
tions already incurred by foreign 
governments, the effect would be 
disastrous on our trade with the 
United Nations and “hence among 
production and employment at 
home.” 

For years, the Associated Press 
pointed out, there has been talk 
of repayment “in kind.” That 
meant that if the United States 
lend-leased tanks, trucks or ma- 
chine tools to a country which 
had some left over after the war, 
the return of those left-over ar- 
ticles could be requested. 


However, top officials said 
there was no thought of any 
sizable requests along this line. 


Such action, they added, would 
only mean adding to the surplus 
of munitions and war production 
materials already building up in 
this country. 

A statement bearing on the re- 

port came from Secretary of State 
Byrnes on Sept. 1, in which he in- 
dicated that there is no justifica- 
tion for the assumption that all 
lend-lease debts are to be can- 
celled. Associated Press advices 
from Washington bearing on what 
Mr. Byrnes had to say were given 
as follows in the “Wall Street 
Journal” of Sept. 1: 
_ Secretary of State Byrnes stated 
flatly that the United States is 
not seeking dollar payments in 
settlement for Lend-Lease. 

He said formal setilements are 
still to be worked out with for- 
€ign governments. 

Dollars for payments are not 

available “to our debtors,’ Mr. 
Byrnes said in a statement issued 
DY tne State Department. 
: The statement, the Department 
ae. was prompted by a question 
pres on President Truman’s 
end-Lease report to Congress, in 
Which the President in effect 
phe notice that the costs of 
“end-Lease might as well be 
written off the books. 


, The question as released by the 
State Department was this: 


a 7 the light of the recent 
~€nd-Lease reports, are we to 
“ssume that all Lend-Lease debts 
pie! to be cancelled and the only 
~end-Lease settlements required 
a settlements for shipments un- 
‘Sed or undelivered at the close 
of the war?” 

m2 Byrnes’ answer: 
that here is no justification for 
venti sumption. Hasty general- 
a should be avoided. Noth- 
ren more should be read into the 

ent Lend-Lease report than is 





nection with the settlements. 
Those settlements are for future 
determination. 

“The purpose of Lend-Lease 
was to win the war and to win 
the peace. In the settlment of 
Lend-Lease we are not seeking 
paper contracts to pay dollars 
which will not be available to 


our debtors. But that does not 
mean that there are no Lend- 
Lease settlements to be nego- 
tiated.” 


One speculative explanation for 
issuance ot the statement was 
that Mr. Byrnes sought to clear 
the air preliminary to conversa- 
tions with British economic offi- 
cials due here next week to work 
out new peacetime credits or 
other measures to replace Lend- 
Lease to Britain. The United 
States in these conversations in- 
tends to insist on a breakdown of 
many British trade restrictions 
and evidently will base its argu- 
ment on the Lend-Lease agree- 
ments for post-war free trade. 

President Truman’s report to 
Congress on the operations under 


was transmitted in a letter in 
which ne said “the great task of 
lend-lease has now ended,” adding 
that “the programs of lend-lease 
to our Allies are being terminated 
in an expeditious and orderly 
manner, subject to military needs 
for the movement of troops or 
for occupation purposes.” 

It had previously been made 
known that the Allied nations had 
received on Aug. 20 official no- 
tice of the end of America’s 
Lend-Lease program. 

The following is President 
Truman’s letter to Congress, ac- 
companying the report, according 
to the text given by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“To the Congress. of 
United States of America: 


“I am transmitting herewith 
the twentieth report of operations 
under the Lend-Lease Act for the 
period ending Jure 30, 1945. 

“The costliest, bioodiest and 
must destructive war in history 
has resulted in victory for the 
cause of decency. All peace-lov- 
ing men are resolved and deter- 
mined that the peace and freedom 
we have won at such tremendous 
sacrifices shall be preserved. 


“With the deteat of the Axis 
Powers, whose ruthless plan for 
world conquest and enslavement 
came so close to succeeding, the 
United States has realized the 
major objective for which lend- 
lease aid has been extended. That 
objective, like the objective of our 
war effort as a whole, was the 
speeding of victory and the sav- 
ing of American and other allied 
lives. Lend-Lease and reverse 
Lend-Lease helped to unite in a 
mighty and victorious fighting 
partnership the separate efforts 
of the combination of nations re- 
sisting the Axis aggressors. Each 
of our principal fighting partners 
has contributed to the pool of 
armed might in accordance with 
its full abilities and capacities. 

“The great task of Lend-Lease 
has now ended. The programs of 
Lend-Lease to our Allies are be- 
ing terminated in an expeditious 
and orderly manner, subject to 
military needs for the movement 
of troops or for occupation pur- 
poses. 

“The United States is assisting 
in the relief and reconstruction 


the 


of the war-torn areas of our Al- 
lies and in the establishment of 
world trade on the high level 
necessary to insure full and use- 








Savings Bank Deposits 
Gain in Month of July 


A net gain of $79,043,484 in sav- 
ings accounts for the month of 
July was reported on Aug. 27 by 
Myron S. Short, President. of the 
Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York. “This repre- 
sents the 36th consecutive month 
in which savings deposits have 
increased during the war period,” 
Mr. Short said, “and brings the 
total increase in new savings to 
the huge sum of $2,242,000,000 


since Pearl Harbor.” Mr. Short 
further stated: 
“This is in addition to War 


Bond purchases through the 131 
New York State savings banks of 
$1,084,000,000 since the War Sav- 
ings Program started in May, 1941. 
Our people, the seven million sav- 
ings bank depositors, are to be 
heartily congratulated for the 
magnificent part they have played 
in financing the war and in avoid- 
ing inflation. “Now that the peace 
with Japan has arrived and we 
look forward to the post-war pe- 
riod, those who have had the fore- 
sight to save know the comforting 
feeling of having a backlog in 
their savings accounts.” 


Mr. Short explained that some 
might have to draw upon these 
savings during the reconversion 
period, while others undoubtedly 
would use a part of their savings 
for the down payment on a home 
or to start a small business. ‘“Many 
depositors have saved more than 
enough for either of these pur- 


the Lend-Lease Act to June 30 | Poses. The average savings ac- 


count now amounts to $1,182, 


| while both deposits and number 
'of depositors are at the highest 


level in savings bank history, and 
we are looking forward to a con- 
tinuation of this trend.” He added 
that “the officers and trustees of 
the savings banks urge strongly 
that everyone who can, continue 
to save regularly for future needs 
and so prevent a buying splurge 
before production has caught up 
with the demand.” 





ful employment and _ production 
at home and abroad. 

“To win the lasting peace for 
which we and our Allies have so 
bitterly and bloodily fought, we 
and the other United Naticns are 
firmly resolved to establish in 
concert the political and eco- 
nomic conditions which are the 
foundation of freedom and wel- 
fare among the nations of the 
earth.” 

The President’s report, the 
Associated Press stated, showed 
that to last July 1 total Lend- 
Lease amounted to $42,020,779,- 
000. These advices added: 

In addition, Lend-Lease goods 
amounting to $788,603,000 was as- 
signed to commanding generals 
in the field. Thus the real total 
is somewhere near $43,000,000,- 
000. This incluces $20,691,000,000 
worth of straight munitions ship- 
ments. The rest either was for 
munitions manufacture or for 
war-supporting civilian use, such 
as food. 

The cost of Lend-Lease, the re- 
port showed, represents approxi- 
mately 15% of the total United 
States war effort valued at $280,- 
000,000,000. 

Most of the exports went to the 
United Kingdom. These, ex- 
clusive of services, were valued 
at approximately $13,500,000,000. 
Russia was the next heaviest re- 
cipient with $9,000,000,000. 

Of Russia the report said: 

“Many of the munitions which 
we exvorted under Lend-Lease 
to the U. S. S. R. for the war 
against Germany were used by 
the Soviet armies in the war 
against Japan. 

“When V-E Day was pro- 
claimed shipments of Lend-Lease 
supplies to European Russia, with 
certain minor exceptions, ended. 
Lend-Lease aid to the Soviet Far 


East was continued.” 








_ Army-Navy Pearl Harbor Reports Made Public 


_ President Truman made public on Aug. 29 reports of Army and 
Navy investigations of the Pearl Harbor disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, 


which plunged the United States into war. 


No indication was giv- 


en of whether courts-martial will be asked, but the reports made 
it clear that the Army-Navy investigators do not feel court-martial 


proceedings are warranted. 
Both President Truman 


and ® 





Secretary of War Stimson took! tions, failed to demonstrate the 


sharp exception to the Army’s| 
Pearl Harbor Board’s action in 
holding Gen. George C. Marshall, 





superior judgment necessary for 
exercising command commensu- 
rate with their rank and assigned 


Chief of Staff, at least partially | duties. 


responsible for the blow, the As- | 


sociated Press stated in its report! Admiral 


neither 
Admiral 


that 
nor 


It recommended 
Kimmel 


from Washington of the announce- | Stark, both now retired, hold any 


ments. 


The President told the} Navy position which requires the 


special news conference which he | exercise of superior judgment. 


had called to receive the reports | 
that, in his judgment, criticism | 
of General Marshall was “entirely 
unjustified.” 

Said the President, “The con- 
clusion of the Secretary of War is 
that General Marshall acted 
throughout this matter with his 
usual ‘great skill, energy and ef- 
ficiency.’ I associate myself whole- 
heartedly with this expression by 
the Secretary of War. 

“Indeed I have the fullest con- 
fidence in the skill, energy and 
efficiency of all our war leaders, 
both Army and Navy.” 

The following are the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the 
Army and Navy reports, as con- 
veved to the New York “Times” 
in a special dispatch from Wash- 
ington, Aug. 29: 


Army 


The Japanese attack was daring, 
well conceived and well executed, 
catching the defenders unpre- 
pared to either meet it or mini- 
mize its destructiveness. 

Extent of the disaster was due 
to the failure of the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, Walter C. Short, to ade- 
quately alert his command and 
the failure of the War Depart- 
ment to direct him to take an 
adequate alert or to keep him ade- 
quately informed on the Ameri- 
can-Japanese diplomatic negotia- 
tions. 

The action of Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State, in delivering 
his counter proposals to the Jap- 
anese negotiators on Nov. 26 was 
used by the Japanese as the signal 
to begin the war by the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, failed in 
his relations with the Hawaiian 
Department to keep it fully ad- 
vised of the tenseness of the situ- 
ation, to send additional instruc- 
tions when it appeared that Lieu- 
tenant General Short had misun- 
derstood a message and had not 
adequately alerted his command 
for war, to give General Short on 








the evening of Dec. 6 and the | 


morning of Dec. 7 the critical in- 
formation 
immediate break with Japan, and 
to investigate the readiness of 
General Short’s command between 
Nov. 27 and Dec. 7. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
Chief of the War Plans Division 
of the General Staff, failed to 
keep General Short adequately in- 


indicating an almost) 


formed by making available io. 
him Army Intelligence reports on | 


the impending war situation, to 
send him a clear, concise directive 
on Dec. 7, to realize that the state 
of readiness reported by General 
Short was not a state of readiness 
for war, and to take the required 
steps to insuring the functioning 
of the Army and Navy in the 
manner planned. 

General Short failed in his du- 
ties: To place his command ina 
state of readiness for war, to at- 
tempt or reach an agreement with 
the Navy leaders to implement 
joint plans, to inform himself of 
the long-distance scouting con- 
ducted by the Navy and to re- 
place inefficient staff officers. 


ommendations. 
Navy 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
Commander in Chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet. and Admiral Harold 
B. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 








Enemy War Secrets 
Open to U. S. Industry 


President Truman, in an exec- 
utive order, has taken steps to 
make industrial information, in- 
cluding patents, seized from the 
enemy during the war, accessible 
to American industry, subject to 
the requirements of our national 
military security. Discretion as to 
release of the enemy secrets has 
been placed under the jurisdiction 
of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Board. 

The President’s order, according 
to the Associated Press which 
reported the announcement from 
Washington, Aug. 27, gave no de- 
tails on the information now in 
possession of this country, but the 
Office of War Information, in a 
report issued Sunday, Aug. 26, 
declared some technological se- 
erets combed from Germany by 
American and British scientific 
sleuths might “shortly make some 
American technical processes ob- 
solete and outmoded.” 

The following is the complete 
text of the Presidential order, as 
given by the Associated Press: 


“By virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution 
and statutes, as President of the 
United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
in order to provide for the release 
and dissemination of certain sci- 
entific and industrial information 
heretofore or hereafter obtained 
from the enemy by any depart- 
ment or agency of this govern- 
ment, to the end that such in- 
formation may be of maximum 
benefit to the public, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

“1. It is the policy of this gov- 
ernment, subject to the require- 
ments of national military secu -- 
ity, that there shall be promp., 
public, free and general dissem- 
ination of enemy scientific and 
industrial information. The ex- 
pression ‘enemy scientific and in- 
dustrial information, as_ usec 
herein, is defined to comprise a!! 
information concerning scientific, 
industrial and technological pro- 
cesses, inventions, methods, ¢Cc- 
vices, improvements and advances 
heretofore or hereafter obtained 
by any department or agency of 
this government in enemy coun- 
tries regardless of its origin, or i 
liberated areas, if such informe- 
tion is of enemy origin or has 
been acquired or appropriated by 


the enemy. 


“2. The scope of the authoriiy 
vested in the director of war 
mobilization and reconversion as 
chairman of the publication board 
and in the publication board by 
Executive Order No. 9568 of Jurie 
8, 1945, is extended to include 
enemy scientific and industrial in- 
formation. The procedures cul- 


‘lined in Executive Order No! 9568, 


in so far as applicable, are cx- 
tended to the _ declassification, 


'release and publication of enemy 


scientific and industrial inférma- 
tion. 
“Nothing in this order shall be 


‘construed to limit or modify the 
The Army Report made no rec- | 


| 


| 


power of the Secretary of War or 
une Secretary of the Navy to de- 
termine finally whether the na- 
tional military security permits 
the release in whole or in part cf 
enemy scientific or industrial 
information.” 
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Declines in July in Factory Employment 
And Payrolls in New York State Adviser in London 


Continued extensive lay-offs 


in war plants throughout New 


York State, severe cuts in the apparel industry because of season- 
al factors, vacations and shortage of materials in some branches, 
and reductions in all major industries, with the single exception 
of food products, have caused a considerable decline in factory em- 
ployment and in total payrolls during July according to Industrial 


Commissioner Edward Corsi head + 


of the New York State Labor 
Department. According to the 
Department’s advices Aug. 31, fig- 
ures, based on final tabulations 
ef reports from 3,200 factories 
throughout the State, collected 
and analyzed by the Division of 
Reséarch and Statistics under the 
direction of Meredith B. Givens, 
show a net drop in factory em- 
ployment of 4.1% and a decline 





resulted in decreases of 5% in 
both employment and payrolls in 
metals and machinery. In plants 
making scientific instruments, 
employment decreased only 3.8%, 
but a cut in the number of hours 
worked caused a payroll loss of 
more than 21% 

In the food industry, relatively 
large lay-offs in sugar, confec- 





in payrolls amounting to 5.5%. 
Payrolls decreased in every in- 
dustry except food and petroleum. 
Average weekly earnings dropped 
from $48.76 in June to $48.06 in 
July. ‘The advices further state: 
- During the past year factories 
throughout the State have experi- 
enced a net reduction of 11.2% 
in the number of workers em- 
ployed and 9.1% decrease in pay- 
rolls, though average weekly 
earnings have advanced $1.13. 

A continued reduction of near- 
ty 5% in the metals and ma- 
chinery industry in July, follow- 
ing a decrease of more than 5% 
in June, not only indicates the 
impact of V-E Day on war indus- 
tries, but furnishes an index to 
decreases which may be antici- 
pated as a result of the Japanese 
surrender, Mr. Corsi stated. 

All of the war industries were 
affected by cutbacks, termina- 
tions, or cancellations of their 
contracts. The heaviest reductions 
in July occurred in aircraft, ship- 
building, munitions, communica- 
tion equipment, and nonferrous 
metals, lay-offs ranging from 5 to 


tionery, and bakery firms more 
than offset gains in other 
branches. A strike by newspaper 


delivery men caused decreases in 
the printing industry. 


T. F. Woodllock Dies 


The death of Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, contributing editor of the 
“Wall Street Journal,” occurred on 
Aug. 25 in his apartment at the 
Hotel Croyden, New York, after 
an illness of several weeks. The 
“Wall Street Journal” in its ac- 
count of his career in its issue 
of Aug. 27 said, in part: 

Mr. Woodlock was born in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, on Sept. 1, 1866, and 
was educated at Beaumont Col- 
lege, England. Later he matricu- 
lated at London University. After 
one year at the latter institution 
he became a clerk with a London 
brokerage firm, later joining his 
father and brother in the London 
Stock Exchange house of Wood- 
lock Brothers. 

In 1890 he began writing for the 
press as a “free lance.” He mi- 
grated to the United States in Jan- 








10%. Most steel mills reported 
curtailed activity with a net drop 
in employment. Payrolls were up, 
however, because of an increase 
in one plant. Cutbacks were noted 
also in the manufacture of sci- 
entific instruments, while there 
was a net increase in _ photo- 
graphic goods. With many war 
plants working fewer hours, pay- 
rolls for the metals and machin- 
ery group dropped 5.1%. 
Employment declined 11.2% in 
the apparel group, with substan- 
tial decreases in every branch ex- 
cept women’s coats and suits, and 


millinery. Sharp _ reductions 
among’ establishments making 
men’s clothing, and women’s 


dresses were explained by vaca- 
tions during the off-season and 
shortage of materials. Many firms 
closed entirely or operated with 


skeleton forces. Payrolls de- 
creased 12.4% in the apparel 
group. 


Very large increases in working 
forces and payrolls in canneries 
were largely responsible for gains 
in the food group of 8 and 7% in 
employment and payrolls respect-’ 
ively. Other contributing factors 
were substantial increases in the 
production of dairy products and 
beverages, with smaller gains in 
meat packing and miscellaneous 
food preparations. Sugar re- 
finerieés and candy factories re- 
ported iarge decreases, while bak- 
eries had small declines. 


‘Employment losses on tobacco, 
textiles, lumber, furniture, glass, 
and abrasives were between 3 and 
6%; decreases in paper, printing, 
chemicals and leather ranged from 
1 to 2%. Payrolls dropped con- 
aa ly in all of these indus- 


tries. 
New York City 


‘An employment loss of 7.5% in | 
Néw York City factories com-. 
pared with a loss of only 1.6% | 
in the remainder of the State was 
caused by substantial reductions 
in war plants and most branches 
of the apparel group, with smaller 
decreases in all other industries | 
except petroleum. Payrolls 
dropped 8.8% in the City and only 
2.9% upstate. ; 

Layoffs in all war industries 





uary, 1892 and in September of 
that year joined the staff of the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Mr. Woodlock became editor of 
this newspaper in December, 1902, 
but resigned the editorship in 
September, 1905, when he left to 
join the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of S. N. Warren & Co. 
In 1918 he went with the Ameri- 
can International Corp. and was 
later its secretary. During sev- 
eral folowing years he wrote a 
daily column for the New York 
Sun. It was during this period, 
too, that he served as a director 
of the Pere Marquette and St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroads. 


President Coolidge appointed 
Mr. Woodlock to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1925, 
the Senate confirming his ap- 
pointment only after considerable 
delay and his appearance before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee to answer questions 
as to the fitness of a “Wall Street 
man” for the office. .. . 


Mr. Woodlock resigned from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Sevtember, 1930, to return to 
The Wall Street Journal staff. His 
column on the editorial page— 
as the volume of letters and in- 
quiries reaching this office abun- 
dantly proves—has long attracted 
a wide and attentive circle of 
readers throughout the country. 
He, naturally, played a large part 
in shaping the newspaper’s edi- 
torial policy and giving it expres- 
sion. He _ consistently opposed 
both deliberate and unconscious 
movements of a totalitarian slant, 
defending therefrom the dignity 
and rights of the individual... . 

In 1943 appeared Mr. Wood- 
lnck’s Jast book, “The Catholic 
Pattern”; its author was ewarded 
the Laetare Medal by the Univer- 


|sity of Notre Dame as the out- 


standing Catholic layman of the 
year. He was a trustee of Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred 
Heart and had served other Cath- 
olic institutions in a consulting 
capacity for many years. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon him 
by St. Francis Xavier Colleve of 
New York City and Fordham 
University. 








Dulles to Be Byrnes’ 


When Secretary of State James, 


F. Byrnes goes to London for the 
meeting of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers, which will start nego- 
tiations of the European peace 
treaties on Sep. 18, he plans to 
take with him as advisers John 
Foster Dulles, foreign affairs con- 
sultant to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
when he was Republican candi- 
date for President, and Benjamin 
V. Cohen, a special dispatch to the 
New York “Times” from Wash- 
ington stated on Aug. 29. 

Mr. Byrnes also announced that 
Assistant Secretary of State James 
C. Dunn would be his alternate, 
during the meeting, and would 
remain in London to carry on the 
negotiations for the U. S. after 
the Foreign Ministers leave, prob- 
ably about the end of September. 
The Secretary would not say who 
else would go to the conference 
for the United States, and Mr. 
Dunn refused to discuss the con- 
ference with reporters, but it is 
increasingly evident here that 
events of paramount importance 
to the future of Europe are about 
te be discussed in London, the 
New York “Times” continued. 

With the importance of events 
in mind, Mr. Byrnes said that. 
while he would not take any Con- 
gressional leaders with him for 
what was clearly a_ technicians’ 
conference, he would report to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee when he returned on develop- 
ments during his stay there, and 
might even wait here until after 
Labor Day, when Congress re- 
ccnvenes, in order to discuss the 
conference with his former col- 
leagues in the Senate at that time. 

The announcements about the 
London meeting, however, leave 
unanswered several important 
questions: The first is whether 
the United States intends to agree 
at the end of the consultations 
with the major Allies to support 
at the final peace conference the 
policy agréed on in the London 
talks. The second is whether any 
commitment or _ understanding 
will be reached in London before 
the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has discussed the pro- 
posed settlements with the For- 
eign Relations Committee. A third 
is whether the London conference, 
like the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference, which was also “prelim- 
inary and exploratory,” will also 
be closed to the press, as were the 
previous Big Three conference 
and the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence. 


Unlike the San Francisco con- 
ference, the London conference 
has not been preceded by any de- 
tailed discussion by the American 
delegation on the policy we are 
going to follow at that conference. 
There’ have, of course, been in- 
numerable studies of all the ques- 
tiens that will come up there, 
from the future of the Darda- 
nelles to the possible ways of 
dealing with Trieste, but, as far 
as can be discovered, the entire 
American delegation has not been 
meeting in recent days on these 
questions. 


The agenda for the conference 
are evidently headed by the 
Italian peace conference. Soon 
after the conference starts on 
Sept. 10, however, study groups 
may be put to work preparing 
the German terms and exchanging 
views on this and other questions. 


The American proposal for the 
creation of international commis- 
sions to administer the internal 
waterways of Europe will also be 
discussed in London, though again 
it is said that all these matters 
will be dealt with in a “purely 
preliminary” way. 

In spite of the emphasis that is 
being placed here on the explora- 
tory aspects of the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Council, however, there is 
a growing conviction here that the 
victorious Allies have reached 
the negotiating point for tne final 
settlement of the war in Europe. 
The understandings reached there 





The State 


The next decade will see the r 


of Trade _ 


ate of progress in the South sur 


pass that of any other section of the country, in the opinion of Robert 


M. Hanes, President of the Wach 


ovia Bank and Trust Company. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., expressed in an article headed, “A Banker Ap- 
praises the South,” appearing in the June issue of the bank’s house 


magazine. 





“Wo region in the country has® 
had such a wide divergence of 
interpretation as has the South,” 
says Mr. Hanes, “but if we apply 
a banker’s appraisal, add up the 
South’s assets on one side and its 
liabilities on the other, we shall 
be impressed by its tremendous 
net worth. 

“Important among the South’s 
assets are its raw materials, power 
development, climate, a stable and 
homogenous population and good 
transportation facilities. 

“From 1900 to 1939 the South’s 
industrial production gained 700%, 
compared with a national gain of 
400%. 

“In 1910 the banking resources 
were a little more than 3 billions; 
today they are more than 23 bii- 
lions. In the same period savings 
deposits increased from a half bil- 
lion to 3% billions; life insurance 
from 3% billions to more than 
39 billions. 

“On the liability side, we have 
relied too much on a one cash 
crop system, and have allowed our 
farm soil to deteriorate. This is 
being corrected by diversification 
and soil building programs. 

“The freight rate structure has 
long been a retarding factor in the 
South. Nothing has happened in 
the past fifty years of such tre- 
mendous significance as the recent 
L.C.C. decision to correct these 
rate inequities. The results wil 
not be immediate, but in the next 
five to ten years the South’s prog- 
ress will be tremendously accel- 
erated by this decision. 

“The South has not produced | 
enough foodstuffs and clothing to 
supply its own needs. We must 
continue to raise the average per 
capita income of our people. 

“‘We need more business and in- 
dustrial leaders, constantly im- 
proving management to develop 
our resources and opportunities. 
Too many of our leaders have 
been lured away to other sections 
of the country. 

“Recent trends in the South 
show that we are facing our prob- 
lems realistically and preparing to 
meet the opportunities of the fu- 
ture. 

“Farmers are rapidly getting 
away from the one cash crop sys- 
tem; dairying is expanding rapidly 
and farm mortgage debt has been 
greatly reduced. 

“In the textile industry we are 
producing many new types of 
high quality product and the next 
decade will see tremendous prog- 
ress in the modernization and 
tga adel of our textile indus- 
ry. 

“The fact that our workers 
rapidly learn skilled trades, and 
live mostly in small towns, is 
attracting many new industrial 
plants from the large congested 
eastern cities. 


“We are making an effort to 
overcome our handicaps in re- 
search, education, and technical 
training. 

“The South has made great 
progress. We still have far to go 
to equal the economic attainments 
of some other sections of the coun- 
try, but I predict that our rate 
of progress in the next decade 
will surpass that of any other 
section.” 

Steel Industry—tThe steel indus- 
try last week was bringing to 
completion the mechanics of 
handling the avalanche of can- 
cellations with which it has been 
confronted in the past few weeks, 
“The Iron Age” states in its cur- 








will undoubtedly be “preliminary” 
in the sense that the Dumbarton 
Oaks understandings were pre- 
liminary; they could be changed 
but they will be supported jointly 
by the major powers and this sup- 
port will undoubtedly determine 
the terms of the final settlement. ' 





rent summary of the steel trade 


| purpose of 


It is expected that those mills 
which have suffered a curtailed 
steel output as a result of order 
difficulty will be operating at a 
higher level. 

Order cancellation volume a 
week ago approached pre \V-} 
Day levels; however, most stee} 
companies have cleared order 
books of all business which has 
been canceled and have prepared 
new schedules which will go into 
effect this week on finishing mills. 

In view of a severe drop, in 
some cases a wiping out of stee} 
plate backlogs as well as a re- 
duction in unfilled structural or- 
ders, some of the larger stee} 
firms, the magazine notes, were 
forced to cut back steel ingot out- 
put last week to a greater extent 
than others. This situation is a 
temporary one until steel mill 
schedules reflecting a good prod- 
uct mix have been established. 

The magazine points out that 
contrary to some reports in the 
industry large quantities of steel] 
for non-rated orders will not be 
immediately available. The out- 
look for October indicates an 
easier situation. Since the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will not 
come to an end until Sept. 30, 
much rated business awaiting de- 
livery before that time will be 
shipped. With the substitution of a 
new limited priority system at the 
end of September, a fair amount 
of rated business will continue 
due to a good order volume the 
past week. 

The obligation of larger com- 
panies to ship small nonintegrated 
steel mills a stipulated tonnage 
of semi-finished steel under WPB 
orders each month may delay a 
much greater volume of nonrated 
business. This type of order is 
known as “further conversion,” 
and during the war was for the 
making sure that 
smaller companies manufacturing 
finished steel products from semi- 
finished material would have 
adequate supplies. Part of this 
system, “The Iron Age” adds, may 
be retained by Washington for 
awhile and labeled as an aid to 
“small business.” 

Despite the flood of cancella- 
tions recently there appears to be 
little hope for large-scale deliver- 
ies of cold rolled sheets much 
before the fourth quarter. Sheet 
demand for the fourth quarter 
appears to be well in excess 0! 
capacity with producers institu- 
ting an allotment system of their 
own to spread available tonnage 
among customers. This action, the 
magazine says, will tend to re- 
turn purchasing relationships to 
a prewar basis and to eliminate 
dislocated buying brought on by 
the war. 

Products virtually untouched by 
cancellations, according ito stee! 
producers, included rails, track 
accessories, concrete bars, tin mill 
products, skelp and some stainless 
steel. Alloy steels on the other 
hand were hard hit by cancella- 
tions resulting in electric furnaces 
operating far below rated capacity. 

Wire producers having cleared 
up cancellations are operating on 
a normal basis and anticipate @ 
heavy increase in railroad anda 
public utility purchases. , 

The American Iron and Stee! 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 74.9% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Sept. 
3. compared with 74.5% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
represents an increase of 0.5% 
from last week’s rate and 1S 
equivalent to 1,371,900 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,364,690 net tons last 
week and 1,710,700 tons one year 
ago. A month ago the industry 
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vas at 87.9% of capacity and 
151% one year ago. 

Car- 





Railroad Freight Loading 
ioadings of revenue freight for 
tho week ended Aug. 25, 1945, 


the 


totaled 853,426 cars, the Associa- } 


tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 


200,594 cars, Or 30.7% above the]. 


preceding week this year, which 
included V-J Day holidays, but 
51.445 cars, or 5.7% below the cor- 
responding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period oi 
1943, a decrease of 50,631 cars, or 
56% is shown. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,116,049,000 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 25, 
1945, from 3,939,195,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Aug. 25, 1945, was 
6.8% below that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

“Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
166,600,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 26, 1945, comparing 
with 166,500,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an 
increase of 0.1%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 161,800,000 kwh. 
compared with 154,400,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 4.8%. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion—Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Aug. 25, was 95.4% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 67.8% in the pre- 
ceding week and 92.2% in the like 
1944 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 99%, compared 
with 67% in the preceding week, 
and 94% in the like 1944 week. 


Business Failures—Commercial 
and industrial failures in the week 
ending August 30 remained at 
16, the same as in the previous 
week, reports Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. However, concerns failing 
exceeded the 14 in the comparable 
week of last year. This marked 
the second time in August that 
failures have shown a rise above 
the 1944 level. 





_ Three-fourths of the week’s, 
failures involved liabilities of $5,- | 
000 or more. There were 12 of 
these large failures, one more 
than last week, and, as well, they 
exceeded the 8 in the corrspond- 
ing week a year ago. While large 
failures were one and a half times 
as heavy as in 1944, small failures 
involving liabilities of less than 
$5,000 were only two-thirds as 
high. 

Manufacturing and retailing ac- 
counted for all except two of the 
week’s failures. An equal number 
of concerns failed in each of these 
lines, In manufacturing, failures 
remained at the previous week’s 
level and were more than twice 
the number of manufacturing 
failures in the comparable period 
last year. On the other hand 
failures of retailers rose sharply 
from _a week ago, more than 
doubling their previous number, 
but they were only slightly higher | 
than in the same week of 1944.. 

Three Canadian failures. were 
reported as compared with 1 in| 
the previous week and none in 
the corresponding week of:1944. 

Wholesale Commodity Price. 
Index — With commodity - price 
fluctuations uncertain during last 
week, the Dun & Bradstreet daily’ 
wholesale commodity price-index 
a within. a narrow ‘range. 
oan index clesed at 175.09 on Aug. 

8, as against 174.54 on Aug. 21, 
and with 172.06 at this time last 
year. 

Grain markets were generally 
Steady last week although hedge 
Selling developed at the close and 
Srain prices declined fractionally. 

eakness in cash wheat was the 
the, for the last minute drop; 
2 rf Commodity Credit Corpo- 
wie again reduced the price it 
will pay for Spring wheat. Trad- 
ing in wheat futures was re- 


| war 





Stricted. Hedge selling in oats was 
“rge, with the movement of the 


new northwestern crop heavy; 
prices tended upward. Corn 
offerings were small with July 


having the most strength. 

Trading in rye influenced 
largely by Government demand 
moved irregularly upward during 
the week. Barley prices have re-4 
mained generally steady; cash 
markets were weak. In livestock 
markets, choice and good grade: 
steers sold strong with prices 
firm; common, medium, and low 
—good grades closed steady and 
prices were slightly lower. Hog 
markets remained unchanged. 

Cotton prices moved in a wide 
range last week. Trading was in- 
fluenced by price uncertainties, 
reconversion problems, and the 
scarcities of offerings with the 
spot market quiet. 


Business in the Boston wool 
market was spotty last week 
awaiting Governmental action on 
the price of domestic wools. Un- 
certainties as to what will happen 
to surplus wool restricted activity 
in both foreign and domestic 
grades. Somes foreign wools were 
purchased in the early part of the 
week, but business fell off sharply | 
to almost a standstill. Australian 
wool was still in demand. The 
current supply of wool piece goods; 
for civilian garment production 
remains tight despite military can- 
cellations. Most mills are com- 
pleting the Government contracts 
on which work had been started. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Declines In Week—The wholesale 
food price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., dropped 
2 cents to $4.06 in the week ended 
Aug. 28, 1945. While this is the 
lowest level this year, the cur- 
rent figure is 1.5% above the $4.00 
of the corresponding 1944 week. 
Advances during the current pe- 
riod included wheat, rye, oats, 
and steers. Decreases appeared 
in flour, barley, eggs, potatoes, 
sheep and lambs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade — 
Despite country-wige lay-offs, re- 
tail trade last week sustained 
moderate increases over the pre- 
vious week and a year ago, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Many released workers were re- 
ported eager to replenish their 
depleted wardrobes and 
homes. Purchases of back-to- 
school apparel, both the juvenile 
and college types, were heavy. 
A few retailers with large stocks 
of wartime merchandise cut prices 
drastically in an attempt to re- 
duce inventories before peace- 
time quality merchandise appears. 
Food volume increased substan- 
tially over a year and week ago; 
supplies eased all along the line. 


Anticipated removal of the 
20% excise tax on furs and hand- 
bags has appreciably reduced 
sales in these lines. Consumers 
expressed willingness to hold off 
purchase _ indefinitely. Trans- 
actions were large in all types 
of cloth coats. In children’s ap- 
parel, skirts and sweaters ex- 
perienced the largest demand; 
stocks of cotton dresses above the 
14 year level were virtually non- 
existent. Sales of men’s clothing 
increased as the Army discharge 
program progresses. 


Dollar volume of housefurnish- 
ings declined slightly from last 
week; inventories were short and 
demand high. Sheets and sheeting 
continued scarce. ‘The few. metal 
items that have already appeared 
in hardware stores were immedi- 
ately snapped up’by anxious con- 
sumers. 

In the food market meat sup- 
plies are gradually. increasing. The 
quantity of corn, peaches, and 
tomatoes was up appreciably; 
prices hit a seasonal low. Can- 
teloupes and honeydew melons 
were abundant. Blueberries, 
huckleberries, and blackberries 
remained scarce and expensive. 
Shipping difficulties have kept 
oranges and other citrus fruits 
less plentiful. Potatoes, onions, 


beets, and squash were also inj; level footing of full citizenship in 


| bore a major part of the struggle. 


and good soldiers. 





Retailers reported that supplies of | 


sugar were up slightly. 

Retail dollar volume for the 
country was estimated 6 to 10% 
over last year. Regional percent- 
age increases were: New England 
4 to 8, East 7 to 11, Middle West 
6 to 10, Northwest 7 to 12, South 
3 to 7, Southwest 2 to 7, Pacific 
Coast 4 to 9. 

Wholesale trade was up mod- 
erately from last week and was 
about 1 to 5% over last year. De- 
mand was strong for most com- 
modities, particularly those which 
had been unattainable during the 
war. Buyers continued their cau- 
tious policy of careful selection. 
Uneasiness concerning changing 
Government regulations has been 
reflected in retailers’ fear of 
stocking too far in advance. Re- 
quests for fall apparel were 
numerous. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Aug. 25, 
1945, increased by 6% and com- 
pared with a decline of 16% (re- 
vised figures) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Aug. 25, 1945, sales increased by 
7%, and for the year to date by 
12%. 

The influence of terminated 
Government restrictions and the 
progress of reconversion was felt 
in the wholesale markets here in 
New York last week. Retailers 
holding to the belief that trade 
prospects will continue good for 
the months immediately ahead are 
seeking merchandise. Indications 
at present, however, point to the 
fact the day of long-term deliver- 
ies is drawing to a close. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Aug. 25, 
1945, increased by 4% above the 
same period of last year. This com- 
pared with a decrease of 24% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Aug. 25, 1945, sales 
rose by 9% and for the year to 





date by 13%. 





Commemorates Woman 


Suffrage Anniversary 


Commemorating the 25thanniver- 
sary of ratification of the women’s 
suffrage amendment, President 
Truman made a public statement 
in which he called the nation’s 
home front in the war as “truly 
a battle front where women bore 
a major part of the struggle,” the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington on Aug. 25, the eve 
of the anniversary, and quoted the 
following as the President’s state- 
ment: 

“Aug. 26. 1945, will mark the 
twenty-fifth. anniversary of the 
ratification by the states of the 
amendment to the national Con- 
stitution granting suffrage to 
women, 

“Less than a century ago women 
in the United States were denied 
the right to vote and were classed 
as inferiors under the law. In 1920 
there occurred one of the great 
events in our history—the Federal 
Constitution was amended to ex- 
tend suffrage to the women of our 
country. Since that time the 
movement to raise the status of 
women in all of the fields has gone 
steadily forward. 


“In the total war through which 
we haye just passed the home 
front has been no mere phrase, but 
truly a battle front where women 


“Women. walked into the pages 
of today’s history as good citizens 


“To praise women for making 
intelligent.use of the ballot, or for 
doing their share in winning the 
war,. would be an-act of conde- 
scension the very opposite of that 
equal: respect symbolized by the 
suffrage amendment. But on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
19th Amendment, it is fitting that 
we, men and women alike, should 
give thanks for an America in 





which women can stand on the 


good supply and lower priced. peace and in war.” 


Banks Ready to Meet 
Industry Gredit Needs 


Federally and State chartered 
banks of the United States stand 
prepared and determined to pro- 
vide the credit needed by all com- 
petent individuals and concerns, 
both large and small, for all con- 
structive purposes, and to do so 
promptly and with a minimum 
of red tape, acearding to Hugh 
H. McGee, Chairman of the Credit 
Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, who is 
also Vice-President of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 
Observing that “we have won the 
war,” Mr. -McGee stated that 
“Our next and immediate prob- 
lem is that of reestablishing our 
civilian economy promptly. and 
enduringly. The sudden cancel- 
lation of war contracts may mean 
a substantial demand for con- 
tract termination loans to indus- 
try,” he said. “In September, 1944, 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion recognized this need and pre- 
pared to meet just such a condi- 
tion as now exists. Following 
adoption of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944 by Congress, 
the Association published and 
circulated to the banks a manual 
which provides them with com- 
plete information and a, proce- 
dure for making contract termi- 
nation loans to industry. The T- 
loan procedure is streamlined and 
simple. It is based upon experi- 
ence gained during the war period 
when banks financed industry to 
obtain maximum production by 
use of V-loans,” he added. 


“About 1,400 banks participated 
in the V-loan program’ which 
largely served the prime and first- 
tier subcontractors. Much decen- 
tralization of industry was accom- 
plished during the war period, 
and small factories making war 
materials were located in almost 
every village and hamlet of the 
country. These communities are 
desirous of keeping these smail 
industries, and an effort will be 
made to use their tools and skills 
in peacetime. It is believed that 
the majority of the contractors 
requiring T-loans will be these 
subcontractors, and, consequently, 
more banks will be called upon 
to participate in this important 
program. 

“The Baruch-Hancock 
and subsequent legislation have 
set the pattern for a prompt and 
equitable contract termination 
procedure. While Government 
contract agencies are doing an 
excellent job in the settlement 
of war contracts, the suddenness 
with which the war against Japan 
ended may overtax their facili- 


ties. Many of these smaller sub-. 


contractors have most of their 
working capital invested in in- 
ventories and partially completed 
products and may need immediate 
funds to finance production of 
peacetime products. 


“The banks of the country, as 
a result of studies and work in 
the field, have greatly intensified 
the cooperative efforts of local 
banks with their correspondent 
banks and have devised new 


credit techniques which will not: 


only be important in the imme- 
diate period of reconversion but 


will continue to serve the nation: 


after the emergency is _ past. 
Among these is the bank credit 
group. Such ‘Regional Credit 
Pools’ are organized in practically 


every state with aggregate re- 


sources in excess of $6 hundred 
million and are prepared to back 
up local and correspondent bank- 
ing activities in the field of credit. 
This has been an effort of bank- 
ing to prepare itself to implement 
the program of American business 
in its prompt return to a sound 
economy of peace and the full 
emvloyment of our people. 
“By such cooperative effort, 
business leadership is demonstrat- 
ing the way in which we can 
achieve the objectives of the war 
and above all justify in some de- 
gree the great sacrifice of those 





study - 





Commitments and War 
Loans hy 416 Banks 


War production loans to manu- 
facturers of the nation and com- 
mitments for such loans reported 
as outstanding on June 30, 1945, 
by 416 of the country’s larger 
banks aggregated $7,575,3860,332, 
according to the semi-annual sur- 
vey of the American Bankers As- 
sociation released for publication 
on Aug. 24. War production loans 
and commitments dropped more 
than $1 billion in the mid-year, 
compared to the total of $8,628,- 
597,227 reported as outstanding on 
Dec. 30, 1944, by 429 of the coun- 
try’s larger banks. The survey is 
conducted by the Association by 
means of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the 500 largest banks. 
Of these, 416 supplied data on 
their war production loaning ac- 
tivities as against 429 in the pre- 
vious survey which reported on 
outstandings Dec. 30, 1944. The 
Association further states: 

“Of this $7,575,860,332 of total 
war loans and commitments by 
banks outstanding on June 30, 
$7,316,843,246 represents loans and 
commitments for war supplies and 
materials and is a decrease of ap- 
proximately $1 billion from the 
$8,307,266,875 reported in the pre- 
vious survey. The lower figure 
reflects the defeat of Germany. 
The remaining $259,017,086 repre- 
sents loans and commitments for 
building of war plants and facto- 
ries, compared with $321,330,352 
for the same purpose as of Dee. 
30, 1944.” 


In a letter to the 500 partici- 
pating banks, Walter B. French, 
Deputy Manager of the Asgo- 
ciation, said: “The end of the 
war brings these surveys to a 
close. A vast amount of informa- 
tion has been compiled which will 
be of immeasurable value when 
a record is needed of banking’s 
participation in the war.” 
$$ 


Mail to Switzerland 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounces that information has been 
received from the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, that mail 
service to Switzerland has been 
extended to comprise all classes 
of regular mails, that is to say, 
letters, post cards, printed matter 
in general, printed matter for the 
blind, commercial papers, samples 
of merchandise, and small packets. 
The advices state: 


Printed matter (except printed 
matter for the blind), commercial 
papers, samples of merchandise, 
and small packets are limited to 
one pound per package. Printed 
matter for the blind may weigh 
up to 15 pounds 6 ounces. Arti- 
cles prepaid for dispatch by air 
mail are also limited to one pound 
in weight. 

Ordinary (unregistered and un= 
insured) parcel-post service to 





| Switzerland is resumed, subject 


to the conditions in effect prior 
to the suspension of the parcel- 
post service, except that each par- 
cel must have affixed three cus- 
toms declarations (Form 296%). 
The parcels will be subject also 
to the following restrictions: Only 
one parcel per week may be sent 
by or on behalf of the same per- 
son or concern to or for the same 
addressee; the weight of each par- 
cel is limited to 11 pounds, the 
length to 18 inches, and the com- 
bined length and girth to not 
more than 42 inches; contents are 
limited to non-perishable items 
which are not prohibited in the 
parcel-post mails to Switzerland. 


The postage rates applicable for 
mail and parcel-post are those in 
effect prior to the suspension of 
the service. “ 

The licensing requirements of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion are applicable to mail and 
parcel post for Switzerland. 





who fought—and, in a_e great 
many cases, made the supreme 
sacrifice.” 
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Laber Leaders Comment 
On “Full Employment’’ Bill 


(By WILLIAM GREEN) 
(Continued from first page) 


appeal to those who 
une burdens of un- 


powerful 
wave borne 
employment: 

1—To foster free competitive 
enterprise through the investment 
of private capital in trade and 
commerce, and 

2—To establish the right of all 
Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work, to useful, remunerative, 
regular and full-time employ- 
ment. 

The bill directs that the Presi- 
dent prepare a National Produc- 
tion and Employment Budget. 
This Budget shall set forth— 

1—The estimated size of the 
work force. 

2—The estimated volume of in- 
vestment and expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprise, consumers, fed- 
eral, state and local governments 
necessary to produce the gross na- 
tional product necessary to main- 
tain full employment. 

3—The estimated prospective 
volume of prospective investment 
and expenditure. 

In case the National Budget 
indicates a deficit in the expendi- 
ture and investment program, the 
President is directed to prepare 
recommendations for encouraging 
non-federal investment and ex- 
penditure as well as recommenda- 
tions for legislative plans to 
®vercome the prospective deficit. 
Such a program may include but 
need not be limited to “current 
and projected Federal policies and 
activities with reference to bank- 
ing and currency, monopoly and 
competition, wages and working 
conditions, foreign trade and in- 
vestment, agriculture, taxation, 


, Workers are free to seek suitable 
|}employment most advantageous to 
‘them and to promote their inter- 
lests through collective action. 
|Over the years experience has 
| pointed out that the right to carry 
/on business is effective only in 
an orderly society and conse- 
quently entails the obligation to 
respect the rights of others. We 
have long discussed the economic 
and social evils resulting from 
unemployment and considerable 
progress has been made in sta- 
bilizing some industries. We have 
accepted the principle of social 
insurance to provide incomes for 
workers involuntarily unem- 





ployed. But these measures are not 
adequate to provide “full em- 
ployment” under the definition 
proposed. There is needed a new 
sense of responsibility on the part 
of private industry and willing- 
ness to cooperate to the end that 
no one able to work and seeking 
work shall be denied opportunity 
to earn a living. There must be 
willingness to get the facts and 
face their consequences by indi- 
vidual managements as well as 
industries, so that exercise of the 
right to do business shall be ac- 
companied by obligation to plan 
for sustained employment for the 
work force at levels of pay enabl- 
ing workers to have rising stand- 
ards of living. For this purpose 
we need the basic economic sta- 
tistics which we have repeatedly 
asked Congress to authorize. 

The National Budget which the 
President would be directed to 
prepare would aid in pressing 
home the responsibility of pri- 


how the steady increase in pro- 
duction per manhour, 
with 


together 
collective bargaining has 
made it possible to raise workers 
wages while at the same time 
prices were reduced and _con- 
sumers received better quality at 
| lower cost. The Department’s fig- 


ures show that over the 17 peace- ; 


time years, from 1923 to 1940, 
| production per manhour in Amer- 
ican factories rose 83%. 
tonishing increase provided the 
income to raise the workers’ av- 
erage hourly earnings 22% during 
this period. At the same time 
unit labor costs were reduced by 
34%. The reduction in labor costs 
made it possible to reduce whole- 
sale prices of finished manufac- 
tured goods 18%, so that consu- 
mers benefited by lower prices, 
and a margin was left for profit 
to American business. Thus, in 
the period between two _ wars, 
workers’ increasing productivity 
benefited workers, consumers, and 
managements. The decrease in 
prices was reflected by reduction 
in living costs generally, and 
workers as well as others bene- 
fited because their increased pay 
envelopes would buy more. Their 
“real” wages increased 49% from 
1923 to 1940. 

Normally, we may expect pro- 
ductivity to increase on the aver- 
age by about 244 to 3% each year. 
This has been the rate throughout 
recent years. During the war, far 
greater increases in productivity 
were achieved when management 
and workers threw all their en- 
ergies into production improve- 
ment to reach Army and Navy 
schedules. For instance, in the 
brief period of 11 months, from 
February to December, 1944, the 
manhours required to produce a 
victory ship were cut in half. An 
amazing record was achieved by 
the aircraft industry. From the 
beginning of the program up to 








social security, the development 
of ratural resources, and such 
other matters as may directly or 
indirectly affect the level of non- 
Federal investment and expendi- 
ture.” 


The result would be a program 
of plans and specifications for 
needed public works for those not 
emp!oyed by private industry. An 
orderly program of needed public 
works is an end in itself and a 
powerful stimulant directly to the 
construction industry and indi- 
rectly to others. The desirability 
oi planned public works to sup- 
pier-ent private investment and 
check trends toward deflation has 
long been discussed with approval. 
It was urged during the depres- 
sion of the °30’s. Constructive 
action on the proposal is overdue. 

Planning and timely initiation 
of public works are essential to 
“full employment” but do not 
constitute the main driving power. 
“Full employment” will come 
mainly from placing responsibil- 
iy on private industry and re- 
quiring reporting on stewardship. 
As the right of persons to em- 
ployment becomes a moral obli- 
gation upon those in positions of 
responsibility, its responsibility 
can be pressed home. 

The initial step in establishing 
responsibility of private industry 
is to -mend Section 4 (c)—page 8, 
line ©, by substituting “shall” for 
“may.” The section would then 
prwide for regular consultation 
between representatives of the 
functional groups of private en- 
terprise and the President in re- 
viewing current situations and in 
raaking plans for “full employ- 


’ grent,” and would read as follows: 


The President shall establish 
such advisory boards or com- 
mittees composed of representa- 
tives of industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local gov- 
ernments, and others, as he may 
deem advisable, for the pur- 
pose of advising and consulting 
on methods of achieving the 
objectives of this Act. 
Private enterprise operates 

within controls which result in 
expansion when profitable, and 
contraction when profits decline. 


vate enterprise and in disclosing 
next steps. 

Unions have their responsibil- 
ity for leadership in this new en- 
*‘deavor and for getting incorpo- 
rated in union contracts wage 
rates and hours standards that 
would enable workers to have the 
purchasing power to sustain pro- 
duction at ‘full employment” 
levels. To stabilize production at 
lower levels would lower national 
income and result in unemploy- 
ment. 


Present day demand for “full 
employment” embodies many of 
the ideals and desires of the past 
when we talked of good business, 
sustained prosperity, our high 
wage economy, etc., and adds to 
them the idea of mutual progress, 
integrated effort, and the desire 
to banish fear of unemployment. 


Unemployment results from 
many causes. Under-investment 
and under-consumption are two 
important factors. Others, even 
more difficult to deal with, are 
unemployment due to technical 
progress, population changes, 
great social changes, like changes 
in transportation, communication 
etc. We can deal with unem- 
ployment due to these causes only 
by studying the facts of each in- 
dustry and anticipating forces 
making for the industrial changes 
affecting employment. Our de- 
pendence for assistance with un- 
employment due to these causes 
is planning for the maintenance 
of scientific research and effective 
use of new information by indus- 
tries. The United States now 
leads the world in making effec- 
tive industrial use of technical 
orogress. 


Steadily rising productivity has 
always characterized American 
industry. The genius of American 
management, combined with the 
skill and effort of American 
workers, has given our country 
leadership over the entire world 
in production per manhour. This 
tising productivity makes our 
high standards of living possible. 
American workers earn the high 
wages they receive. 





Labor Department figures show 


February, 1944, time needed to 
construct military aircraft was re- 
duced 90%. In munition indus- 
tries as a whole, manhour pro- 
duction increased 47% in the 21 
months from January, 1943, to 
September, 1944. 


Startling new techniques of 
production were developed during 
the war. Many of these techniques 
will be adapted to peacetime pro- 
duction and used in civilian in- 
dustries. Immediately after the 
war industry will be retooling, re- 
placing worn out machinery, and 
incorporating new production 
methods. These measures will so 
increase productivity that experts 
believe the first three post-war 
years will bring a 30% increase 
in production per manhour in 
American factories. 


We cannot hope for “full em- 
| ployment” in the United States 
unless we plan to direct this dy- 
namic force of increasing produc- 
tivity so that it will create higher 
consuming power, higher living 
standards, and increasing mar- 
kets for our industries. 


Because of increasing produc- 
tivity and increasing population 
America’s industries will have to 
furnish about one million new 
jobs every year to provide “full 
employment.” We will have to 
shorten the workweek to create 
some of these new jolts. Every 
year we will have to increase 
wages so that workers will have 
enough income to purchase their 
proportionate share of the in- 
creasing goods and services they 
produce. Increasing workers’ in- 
come will mean an expanding 
market for American business, an 
opportunity for new industries to 
bring new products and services 
to the American people. It is 
vital to remember that workers, 
buying power forms the great 
economic base of our home mar- 
ket. Peovle with incomes of less 
than $4,000 a year have 70% of 
9211 consuming power in _ the 
United States. It is more profit- 
able for a businessman to sell one 
suit of clothes to each of 47 mil- 


comes under $4,000 a year, than 





‘to sell three suits to each 3% 


This as- ; 





million people with incomes of 
more than $4,000 a year. 


A glance at the past shows | 
what this great force of rising 
productivity can mean to Amer- 
icans in terms of a better life. 
Electric refrigerators which came 
on the market about 1928 sold for 
about $400 apiece. In 1942, a 
much better refrigerator was sell- 
ing for $100 to $150. Yet workers 
in the industry had increased 
their weekly pay substantially in 
those 14 years. Rising productiv- 
ity and improved industrial tech- 
niques have reduced the price of 
automobile tires by 75% since 
1914, and in addition today’s tire 
gives 40 times the service of the 
tire made 30 years ago. Work- 
ers in tire factories today receive 
300% above those of 1914. The 
1914 automobile cost $1,115. Be- 
fore the war a much better car 
cost $738. Yet the average auto- 
mobile worker who received $15 
for a 51-hour week in 1914 had 
raised his weekly pay to $30.50 
by 1938 and reduced his hours 
to 33 per week. Management in 
these great industries has _ re- 
ceived its full share of profits. 


This increasing productivity has 
benefited consumers, workers and 
businessmen. As we look to the 
future, we know that our main 
problem will be to raise consum- 
ers’ buving power so that a 
mass market may give business 
its opportunity to go forward and 
workers may steadily raise their 
living standards. 


Technological progress need not 
contribute to depressions and un- 
employment if necessary adjust- 
ments are made to bring our econ- 
omy to balance at higher levels. 


We are already utilizing infor- 
mation given us by experiments 
of chemists to produce substitute 
materials to overcome handicaps 
due to natural resources. 


We are on the verge of a new 
era in which we shall apply atom- 
ic energy—a_ revolution that 
will affect the whole structure of 
our economy. We shall need ev- 
ery possible protection against 
unemploymert and waste of our 
human resources. The National 
Production and Employment 
Budget proposed by this legisla- - 
tion would provide us with a tool 
for dealing with some of these fu- 
ture problems. It will give us 
what Ernest Bevin calls a human 
budget or a national balance sheet 
indicating our success in provid- 
ing useful opportunity for all 
citizens. But just as cost account- 
ing must be supplemented and in- 
terpreted by production account- 
ing, so our national balance sheet 
must be supplemented by the: 
kind of national plans and poli- 
cies that would result from con- 
sultation and cooperation  be- 
tween Congress, the President and 
his administrative officérs and 
the representatives of the major 
functional groups of private enter- 
prise. 

“Full employment” involves 
much more than information and 
plans for investment and expen- 
diture. There must be equal con- 
cern for all that makes for effi- 
cient business: progressive man- 
agement, effective application of 
engineering experience, inform- 
ing production accounting coupled 
with cost accounting, continuous 
application of results of scientific 
research, sustained efforts to co- 
ordinate the creative ability of 
the whole work force, constant 
study of markets, knowledge of 
the development of competitive 
materials and components, so as 
to anticipate and prepare for 
technical change. These and other 
considerations are already ele- 
ments in the field of efficient 
management. .The problem of 
achieving high levels of employ- 
ment with high national income 
involves more than the develop- 
ment of new machinery; it neces- 
sitates the cooperation of all 
groups for the utilization of ex- 








lion low income people with in- | 


periences and information in or- 
der to reach and maintain that | 
objective—with an over-all moral 


ee, 


responsibility for all groups con- 
cerned. 

The driving force for a hich 
wage, high standard of ivi. 
economy will come most effec 
tively from the individuals qj. 
rectly concerned — management 
and unions in a free economy. 

The factual data included in 
the President’s Nationa] Budget 
on production, employment. |: bor 
force, national income and its q 
tribution, investments and it 
penditures, will furnish the basis 
for planning by private industry 
but the function of planning must 
remain the responsibility of man- 
agement. Management, in turn. 
should consult with unions on 
problems of production, and has 
much to gain by establishing and 
maintaining machinery for union- 
management cooperation for that 
purpose. Cooperative relations 
can rest only on a foundation of 
collective bargaining, fostered by 
confidence of access to the ma- 
chinery for justice. Any effort to 
restrict or restrain’ established 
rights and functions of either 
management or labor, would en- 
danger realization of our objec- 
tives. 

Plans for “full employment” 
should build on the practices, pro- 
cedures and methods which have 
made the United States the world’s 
most powerful nation economical- 
ly, with the world’s best paid and 
most productive labor force. The 
basic principles are, as we know, 
planning and responsibility by in- 
dividual enterprises, with compe- 
tition in domestic and foreign 
markets, collective bargaining be- 
tween managements and _ free 
trade unions. There must be ac- 
ceptance of mutual rights with 
cooperation for mutual progress. 

Action on this bill would con- 
stitute the initial responsibility 
of Congress, to be supplemented 
by other legislation needed to 
provide a national economic en- 
vironment favorable to “full em- 
ployment.” _ 

There must be guarantees to 
agriculture to enable the farmers 
to produce needed amounts of 
food and to maintain rising levels 
of living in agricultural commu- 
nities. 

Congress should act to expe- 
dite disposition of war surplus 
goods in ways to promote “full 
employment.” 

Congress should guarantee a 
high level of scientific research 
in the interests of national prog- 
ress and security. 

Congress should raise the min- 
imum rate in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Congress should institute a na- 
tional housing program, assuring 


1S- 


eCx- 


| high and sustained levels of pub- 


lic and private construction so 
that all citizens may be well 
housed, with opportunities ior 
home ownership. 

Congress should enact legis!a- 
tion to provide for the stimula- 


| tion of planning and construction 


of community facilities such as 
hospitals, health centers, schools, 
roads, airports and other 
provements. 

Congress should promptly enact 
emergency unemployment com- 
pensation legislation requested by 
the President as necessary to pro- 
tect workers and maintain na- 
tional buying power. 

Congress should maintain tne 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice at the Federal level to pro- 
vide for efficient service to work- 
ers and industries for the main- 
tenance of “full employment. 


Congress should enact legisla- 
tion providing Federal aid for all 
schools to equalize educational! 
opportunities and services for citl- 
zens in all localities and to make 
such appropriations effective by 
aid for all children needing it. 

Congress should provide a pro- 
gram for the development, con- 
servation and use of our national 
resources. 

Congress should develop anc 
maintain fiscal and tax policies 
conducive to “full emvlovment. 

In our efforts to establish and 


im- 
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Labor Leaders Comment 


On “Full Employmeni”’ Bill 


(By JOHN L. LEWIS) 
(Continued from first page) 


and the automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machine. 
The atom is being broken down, 


not by human hands, but by the | 


devices of Man and his mechani- 
cal and scientific enterprise, and 
the great work of extracting that 
power from Nature’s storehouse 
not performed by human _ hands 
but by the devices that originate 
in the minds of the men of genius. 
So we are operating now with a 
constant improvement in all our 
devices, utilizing power, and men 
press buttons and pull levers and 
perform various tasks, so that the 
power and machinery do the 
work. 

In consequence, we are making 
each pair of human hands in in- 
dustry more efficient. Take the 
mining industry with which I am 
associated. Its efficiency during 
World War Number Two as com- 
pared with World War Number 
One is probably a 40% improve- 
ment on the average. Less men 
produce more coal. We are pro- 
ducing now six tons per day per 
man employed in and around the 
industry, as against the British 
production of one ton per day or 
less per man employed in the in- 
dustry, at a cost of less than one- 
third, f.o.b., per ton, and with a 
wage structure that is three times 
as high as the British wage struc- 
ture on the day or weekly basis. 
There is the record of American 
industry in one industry that is 
a vital and basic industry. 

That efficiency and that prog- 
ress reflects itself in our entire 
economy and commercial estab- 
lishment. So, as a result, quanti- 
tatively in the years to come, less 
men are going to be able to pro- 
duce more goods. and it is a con- 
servative estimate now to believe 
that in the first two years follow- 
ing the war that the productivity 
of the American plant and equip- 
ment and American workman will 
exceed by more than one-third 





maintain ‘full employment” in 
this country, we must be aware 
of the relations of our problems 
to the same problems in other 
countries, knowing that the prin- 
ciples of progress at home apply 
universally. We can have secur- 
ity at home by helping other 
countries to have security and 
progress. 

To sum up, on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor 
1 ask favorable action on S. 380, 
with the following amendments: 

Page 6, line 13—end the sen- 
tence with the words “applicable 
laws,” deleting the clause au- 
thorizing exemptions. 

Page 8, line 9— substitute 
“shall” for “may.” 

Page 10, line 16—We question 
the wisdom of authorizing the 
committee to utilize volunteer 
and uncompensated services. 

We concur in the purpose of 
the amendments submitted by 
Senator Morse on behalf of him- 
Self, Senators Tobey, Aiken and 

anger, to establish and main- 
tain living standards for those 
engaged in agriculture. 

} We propose, however, the fol- 
Owing definition of “full em- 
ployment”: 

Section 10(a) the term “full 
©“mployment” means a condition 


_ (1) in which the number of 
Persons able to work, lacking 
work and seeking work, shall be 
“pproximately equivalent to the 
number of opportunities for pro- 
vUCtive employment at suitable 
Mie k, at not less than the prevail- 
a wage standards and under 
te Mp working conditions for 
minke and not below the 
low: aan Standards required by 
trina in which there is no in- 
tite on basic rights con- 
*Ututing economic freedom.” 


| the productivity of the same num- 
ber of workmen in the years pre- 
ceding World War Number Two. 

I emphasize this fact in order 
to show you that if you once 
achieve full empioyment with this 
mighty productive machine, with 
our men of genius still sitting up 
at night to devise new formulas 
and new plans and new machines, 
that the productivity of that plant 
and that manpower will be so 
great that inevitably the ware- 
houses and shelves will become 
full and the market will be 
glutted, because the buying power 
on the part of the population and 
their ability to consume the prod- 
ucts that they buy will not keep 
pace with the constant increase 
of productivity. In consequence 
we will be faced with a reaction. 

So inevitably I suggest that it 
is vitally necessary for the Con- 
gress and the Government, in any 
consideration or adjustment of 
the employment opportunity 
question in the future, to have 
equal power to deal with the 
number of productive hours under 
which American industry will op- 
erate. Certainly the question of 
providing jobs and assuming the 
responsibility that Senate bill 380 
assumes for the Government 
could not be lightly done unless 
the Congress did have the power 
to say how long the wheels should 
operate and how long human 
hands shall produce in a glutted 
market. 

So, in consequence, the United 
Mine Workers have prepared a 
suggested amendment for the con- 
sideration of the committee. It is 
very brief, and we think broad 
enough to give to the Congress at 
least the power to consider these 
problems and to take such action 
as might be deemed wise in the 
circumstances. 

We suggest to amend S. 380 in 
section 2 by adding after sub- 
section (c), right down at the 
bottom of page 2, below line 24, a 
new section, number (d) (1), as 
follows: 

“In order to maintain a rea- 
sonable minimum standard of liv- 
ing necessary for health, effici- 
ency, and general well-being of 
the workers, it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government 
to adopt from time to time pol- 
icies and programs looking to the 
adjustment and shortening of the 
hours of labor, thus stimulating 
and stabilizing the national econ- 
omy and the even flow of workers 
into industry.” 

Senator Taylor. Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask a question? 


The Chairman. Surely. 

Senator Taylor. You don’t think 
it is necessary for the Congress 
also to legislate regarding wages? 
Should we léave that to be set- 
tled by labor and industry? 


Mr. Lewis. Other than mini- 
mum wages thet are now pre- 
scribed in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. Certainly I 
don’t think that the Congress 
should undertake to fix the wages 
of American workers if we want 
to meintain free enterprise in 
America. We cannot fix wages by 
law, we cannot have compulsory 
arbitration, and we cannot have 
the individual forced to mork un- 
der standards fixed by the Gov- 
ernment if we are to preserve free 
opportunity and free enterprise 
and a republican form of Gov- 
ernment for the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

May I point out with respect 
to this amendment that the words 
in the amendment, “a reasonable 
minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of the 
workers,” is lifted verbatim from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. I merely call that to the 
‘attention of the committee. 











The Chairman. This amend- 
ment does tix wages to the extent 
of increasing the minimun), is that 
correct? 

Mr. Lewis. 
ator? 

The Chairman. You were talk- 
ing about wages. It does provide 
for an increase in the minimum, 
is that right? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Now, tollowing that amendment 
on page 2 it will probably be re- 
quired to amend section 3 on page 
5, after the word “wages” in the 
15th line, by adding the one word 
“hours”. it will then read, 
“Wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions.” 

I know of nothing of greater 
importance in considering em- 
ployment opportunity than the 
question of lessening hours. 
There is no other way for the pop- 
ulation of the country to have 
participation in the fruits of 
genius and the benefits of prog- 
ress. 

The mine workers are now 
working a 54-hour week in the 
mines of the country to supply 
the country with coal. Prior to 
the war we had a 35-hour-week 
Wage agreement. But the miners 
never got to work 35 hours a 
week, The average employment 
time was 25, 26, or 27 hours a 
week. Now, under the stress of 
the Nation’s requirement, pro- 
duction has increased and hours 
have been lengthened and the 
men are working the 54-hour 
week. Those that are not in- 
jured during the course of the 
week’s employment or those 
whose physical stamina is suffi- 
cient to carry them through, work 
a 54-hour week. 

With. the coming of peace again, 
the restoration of normal, and the 
filling up of our shelves and 
warehouses with consumer goods, 
we will find that the market will 
not absorb that quantity of goods 
and certainly it will be necessary 
to reduce the working hours. The 
entire Nation is faced with that 
problem. In all our past history 
we have never been able to find 
foreign markets in which to sell 
more than 6 to 8% of our pro- 
duction. It is not reasonable to 
assume that the coming years in 
the immediate future will permit 
us to sell any greater quantity 
than that again. 

So America is again faced with 
the necessity of finding her own 
markets, creating her own con- 
suming power, and providing for 
a wage and an income for the 
working population of this coun- 
try that will permit them to be- 
come consumers and buyers in 
the Nation’s domestic markets. 
We have no other,.place to look. 
It is possible for us to organize 
our economy on that basis because 
we are constantly reducing the 
unit cost of production through 
the application of improvements 
and scientific achievements and 
new facilities. 

Senator Tobey. And we want 
those to be a blessing instead of 
a curse. 

Mr. Lewis. We want those to be 
a blessing, Senator, instead of a 
curse. 


Senator Tobey. That is right, 
and it is our job to devise ways 
and meens to do that. 


Mr. Lewis. An invention that 
comes from an inventor’s mind 
that does the work of 100 men 
and employes only two to run the 
machine, that mcrely furnishes a 
royalty to the inventor and a 
margin of profit to the manufac- 
turer and destroys the buying 
s0wer of 98 men becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing. We must 
pass that down through the popu- 
lation. If we progressively and 
mathematically destroy the op- 
portunity for employment in 
America, then in inverse ratio we 
must give participation in the re- 
maining amount of work to all the 
population. I don’t think there is 
any other answer if we want to 
preserve our economy and our 
form of Government. 


Now, 1 do trust that the com- 
mittee in its wisdom and dis- 


Pardon me, Sen- 








cretion will give full considera- 
tion to that very important sub- 
ject. On page 8, section 4 (c), I 
think—section 4 (c) on page 8, we 
think that “may” should _ be 
changed to “shall”. I see it is 
Suggested in an amendment that 
has been offered by some of the 
Senators. The President shall 
consult with representatives of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments. 

The Chairman. Mr. Green sug- 
gested that, too. 


Mr. Lewis. I am glad to know 
it. I was sitting behind that 
screen and I couldn’t hear him 
very well. Certainly it should 
not be optional. Certainly labor 
is entitled to have that consulta- 
tion with these representatives of 
other interests, industry and labor 
and so on. Certainly it should 
not be at the whim of whoever 
may be President 10 years from 
now as to whether or not he will 
consult labor. We do like to be 
consulted, whether or not our 
views are accepted. I think that 
is a human trait that probably 
prevails in the minds of a lot of 
people as well as those who rep- 
resent labor organizations. 


In the amendment presented on 
the legislative day of July 9, a 
copy of which I have here, on 
page 4 in the 12th line, section 
10 (a) of the aci, it sets forth that 
opportunity to engage in pro- 
ductive work at locally prevail- 
ing wages and working conditions 
for the type of job available shall 
be the standard by which full em- 
ployment is defined. I don’t think 
that language should be in the bill 
for very obvious reasons. ‘Lo- 
cally prevailing wages.” I think 
it is not only unfair to the work- 
ers in limiting their opportunity 
because the locally prevailing 
wages become a maximum in- 
stead of a minimum, but I think 
it is unfair to industry, to in- 
vestors, and to capital. I think it 
will operate to maintain and con- 
tinue’ indefinitely substandard 
wages in many of the rural sec- 
tions of the South. I think that 
the wage mimimum in the Wage- 
Hours act is a sufficient floor. I 


think this either should _ be 
stricken out—either that “locally 
prevailing wages” should _ be 


stricken out, or it should be in- 
serted in lieu thereof that wages 
fixed through collective bargain- 
ing, if you are going to deal with 
wages there. I think you are 
treading on dangerous ground by 
putting that in, because it wil] be 
used by the Government con- 
tractors in the remote areas of the 
country as their defense against 
any attempt to increase wages or 
raise the standard of living or to 
increase the buying and consum- 
ing power of the population of 
that area. 

I have this in mind. In 1933, 
1934, and 1935, when the first 
National Labor Board was func- 
tioning, of which the _ distin- 
guished chairman of this commit- 
tee was Chairman— 


The Chairman. And you were 
a member 


Mr. Lewis. 





I recall that, Sen- 


ator. We found wages in Louisi- 
ana in the lumber industry in 
those remote and mosquito- 


infested swamps. as low as 10 
cents an hour. We found sim- 
ilar wages in Mississippi, in Ala- 
bama, and in Florida—10 cents an 
hour; 15 cents an hour was al- 
most an excessive wage in some 
of those areas. We found that 
the lumber manufacturers and 
producers of the Pacific North- 


west and other areas in this 
country were compelled to com- 
pete in the national lumber mar- 
kets with the 10-cents-an-hour 
wage levels of Louisiana. At the 
same time they were being re- 
quired to pay a wage four, five, 
and six times that to work their 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. 
It constituted unfair economic 
competition from any national 
standpoint. I merely mention the 


— 


lumber industry in passing as ah 
outstanding example. 

This amendment, if it goes into 
this bill, will be utilized by con- 
tractors and employers in the 
South, notoriously anti-union and 
anti-labor, to continue their wn- 
wholesome and their vicious eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Negro 
race. It will maintain the stand- 
ard of living in the South which 
is unwholesome and vicious and 
should be abolished. It should not 
be done by the Congress or by 
the people of the country. 

America has to look forward to 
a constantly increasing standard 
of living, with greater leisure for 
its people, greater opportunities 
for recreation and greater oppor-: 
tunities for education. Otherwise 
we cannot keep our economy run- 
ning. Our productive machine 
will overwhelm us in every eco- 
nomic and social sense. So, in 
consequence, the Congress should 
not undertake to do anything that 
will put a burden upon the backs 
of men who want to organize and 
bargain collectively in harmony 
with the public policy of the 
United States. Certainly labor 
has a right to bargain in the open 
market for the only thing it hes 
got to sell, that is, the labor of 
its hands and the time of its be- 
ing. So I think this amendment 
here will be unwholesome and of 
bad effect. 


I don’t know that there are 
any other details I should discuss 
here. Anticipating a possible 
question, because I understand it 
has been a matter of discussion 
in the committee here, the matter 
expressed in section 2, paragraph 
(b), on page 2, “it is the policy 
of the United States to assure the 
existence at all times of suffi- 
cient employment opportunities”. 
Well, that word “assure” is not 
binding because it is dependent 
on what Congress will do when 
Congress gets the report from the 
President in the manner pre- 
scribed, making suggestions as to 
what should be done. No one 
can bind a future Congress, and 
the American people are going to 
express themselves in the future 
through their elected representa- 
tives as in the past, and you can-: 
not bind the American people. I 
personally would be _ perfectly 
satisfied if that word “assure” 
was “promote”. I would be just 
as satisfied with “promote” as 
with “assure” because I think 
neither of them is binding upon 
the Congress or upon the people. 
They are simply a declaration of 
policy. The desire to execute the 
policy depends on the circum- 
stances and the time. So to me 
that is of no more importance 
than the difference between “the” 
and “thuh”’, 


Plans for Roosevelt 


Dime and Bond 


The Treasury Department has 
announced plans for two tributes 
to. the memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: first, a new issue of 
dimes to bear his likeness (the 
present Liberty-head dime. in ex- 
istence 29 years, to be discon- 
tinued); second, his picture to be 
on war bonds in the next wat 
loan drive. Also on the bond a 
suitable utterance of his, to be 
selected by Washington newsmen, 
will be quoted. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said at a 
news conference the new dimes 











will be minted as soon as possible 
and should be ready for distribu-: 
| tion around the end of this year. 
Only three other Presidents 
| are honored by the United States 
| Mint. Lincoln is on the penny, 
Jefferson on the nickel and 
Washington on the quarter. 
| No authority from Congress 1s 
required to mint the Roosevelt 
dimes. The law says the Treas- 
j ury can change the design of a 
coin every 25 years. Mr. Mor- 
| genthau said the dimes probably 
' will be produced at the Phila- 
delphia Mint. 
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Autonomics and Economics 


(Continued from first page) 


itive relation between the eco- 
nomic and autonomic rates in- 
volved; that is, valuation involves 
assembling, not merely economic 
costs in toto, but also the total 
contribution to the ‘autonomy’ 
(in excess of cost), and balancing 
the two. In economic equilibrium 
cost, assembled into a total cost 
by the “life expectancy” of equip- 
ment, must equal net income, 
assembled into a total value by 
the period of human immaturity 
(20 years, more or less); which 
is to say, that by introducing two 
time factors (durability and im- 
maturity), one a variable and the 
other a constant (in its mean 
value), we make total cost equal 
capitalized net income (total 
value) when the account is in 
economic equilibrium or econom- 
ically solvent, that is,» when it 
just matches the “alternative op- 
portunity” of the autonomic, re- 
turn-cost ratio. Capital which ex- 
ceeds that ratio is “worth” pro- 
portionately more, and if it can 
be held as property can properly 
impose the owner’s autonomy as 
a cost in the price of the product 
in trade, so that what might be 
called the equation of capitalistic 
equilibrium is satisfied. 


Function of Saving 


“In my opinion the claim of the 
New Dealers that there is too 
much saving today is based on 
completely unsound calculations. 
They include in the savings the 
setting aside of depreciation, 
which is not saving. They under- 
estimate the tremendous wear and 
tear in existing plant. They fail 
to see that New Deal policy has 
checked the sound investment of 


‘because they are 





simply that, that 
which has not already been 
“formed” obviously cannot. be 
saved. A competent money sys- 
tem, indeed, serves specifically to 
prevent saving anything valuable, 
that is, to prevent keeping it out 
of use. One must produce and 
surrender something for someone 
else’s use, in exchange for that 
which has no use (money), be- 
fore one can profit by acquiring 
what one hdpes to use himself. 
(What is bought and sold with 
money is therefore not equated in 
value, that is, the relation be- 
tween prices and values in ex- 
change is purely’ speculative. 
Economic goods, transferred with 
money on this caveat or specula- 
tive basis, are “demanded” be- 
cause they are presumably already 
valuable, not presumably valuable 
“demanded.’’) 
In no way does market procedure 
serve to set anything aside or re- 
strict consumption if the true 
pettern of capitalism in monetary 
trading has been followed. On the 
contrary, as the use of capital 
equipment is enhanced in effi- 
ciency, so that greater capital 
values are developed, the rate of 
consumption is continuously in- 
creased; and the extent of in- 
crease is the very occasion for 
the development of capital value 
without saving anything what- 
ever in the sense of sacrificed or 


Let us say 


reduced consumption. Russia has 
benefited greatly by modern me- 


chanics, though not as greatly 


as she might have benefited from 
their capitalistic development. She 
has not benefited by “tightening 
her belt’; the Czars had that belt 
too tight already. 


(Cf. comment 


saving so necessary to progress | on Paul Baran in Remarks of Hon. 
and prosperity.” [From “Inflation | Fred L. Crawford, Congr. Record, 
and How to Prevent It,’ an ad-| Feb. 28, 1945; reprinted in Com- 


dress 


Robert Taft.] 

If our analysis of the “auto- 
nomics of investment” be correct, 
it follows that the truth in ac- 
counting for value (as distinct 
from price) is not that it is the 
result of antecedent cost. Capital 
value is not the result of a proc- 
ess of accumulation as Senator Taft 
has implied in the above quota- 
tion. Here we shall show that it 
is the source of our greatest con- 
fusion in economic theory to speak 
or think of saving (cost), whether 
by individual thrift, or by “forced” 
saving in banking (as described 
in an anti-Keynesian vein by 
Father Dempsey), or by “exces- 
sive” saving by “‘monopolies” (as 
described in the Keynesian man- 
ner by Mr. Boothby, Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, June 7, 
1945), as the origin of capital 
values. It is a non sequitur to 
suppose because the individual 
can and does accumulate property 
by, saving money 


crue. Money “values” 


tingent on saving and 
(not on intelligence in 


Prof. Frank A. Fetter, veteran 
sponsor of the “time-preference”’ 
theory, a concept which also ig- 


nores the speculative problems of 


capitalization and innovation in 


formation and obsolescence of 


value. 





income and 
spending it, that this parallels the 
process by which the real values 
of the community arise and ac- 
(price 
totals) may and certainly do ac- 
cumulate, in the inflationary sense 
of increasing with cash balances. 
But it is precisely here that the 
characteristic Keynesian confusion 
as to “savings and investment” 
has arisen; witness the capable 
correction of these fallacies by 
Dr. Benjamin Anderson in The 
Chronicle (Jan. 25, 1945, p. 404- 
405), which needs no repetition 
here. A recent paper exhibiting 
the historical durability of this 
dire confusion as developed by 
the theory that interest is con- 
lending 
invest- 
ment!) is the leading article in 
the current (June, 1945) Ameri- 
can Economic Review, on “Lau- 
derdale’s Oversaving Theory” by 


ss before the Pennsylvania| mercial & Financial Chronicle, 
Savings and Loan League, Harris- | 
burg, Sept. 26, 1941, by Senator | 


March 29, 1945.) 


By the same token, we have not 
“tightened our belts” materially 
in order to form “capital” equip- 
ment for war; creation of physical 
equipment on a vast scale has 
been accompanied by a general 
increase in civilian welfare. (Our 
capital structure has_ suffered 
more or less for lack of mainte- 
nance; but in view of obsolescence 
precipitated and offset by war- 
time innovations, this may prove 
less of a capital loss than might 
at first appear.) As to money in- 
comes, had we sacrificed (‘“‘saved”’) 
the whole national, prewar money 
income (which has been far from 
the case), it still could not have 
sufficed to pay for the war budget 
et. Indeed monetary savings 
have not been as greatly involved 
as Treasury statistics have made 
it appear. In order to sell its 
bonds by patriotic appeal, so as 
to reduce the swelling of Treas- 
ury cash balances to bolster bank 
“reserves,” the Treasury has de- 
liberately developed the misrep- 
resentation that the extent of 
war materiel has been dependent 
on belt-tightening (saving)—an 
appeal which is a tacit admission 
that war bonds lack a sensible 
appeal for most investors (out- 
side of banks) despite the rela- 
tively high (though actually low) 
rate of interest assigned. This es- 
sentially false pretense as to war 
finance makes it definitely diffi- 
cult to overcome what Dr. Joseph 
E. Goodbar (in “Managing the 
People’s Money,” p. 10) has called 
the “great difficulty” which “the 
average man has in understanding 
how it is possible for banks to 
accumulate deposits so vastly 
greater than the current amount 
of coin and currency in circula- 
tion.” There is thus little public 
understanding of the truth about 
the most elemental facts of fi- 
nance which must be dealt with 
politically and cannot without dis- 
aster be left to automatic adjust- 
ments. 


Fostered by these financial il- 
lusions, the widespread notion 
prevails that in the most terrible 





and destructive war of history we 


The 


have by saving formed immense 
capital values. All we have now 
to do, accordingly, to provide full 
post-war employment and pros- 
perity, is to keep the war mills 
and factories operating by con- 
version to civilian production— 
profitless production, withal, for 
they clearly cannot all be operated 
profitably since they are not as 
of today of much capital value, 
and only the most modern of them 
can be converted to such value 
because of the obvious over- 
capacity. Nevertheless, our capa- 
city for producing for civilian 
consumption has been put down 
in the Utopian terms of the cost 
of the war in dollars. On this basis 
we are told that OPA can and 
eagerly will remove its controls 
when reconversion to full civilian 
production has been attained. (In 
cases of profit-absorption by loss 
accounts, how will these absorb- 
ers, left to shift for themselves 
when profitable lines are released, 
ever get into production? Might 
we import some “Keynes’s entre- 
preneur who needs very little 
profit incentive to keep him at 
work”’?) In attaining “full” pro- 
duction, however, not only are 
we ourselves to “consume accord- 
ing to need”—or even greatly in 
excess of that standard!—but we 
must, with the aid of Bretton 
Woods and other deficit financing 
of “reciprocal” trade, lift up all 
men and vouchsafe to everyone, 
everywhere, all over the world, 
not only freedom from want but 
four and forty other freedoms, 
ad libitum! All this and heaven 
toc in the name of the formation 
of capital by savings! [Cf. “The 
Challenge of Peacetime Abun- 


dance,” by O. Max Gardner, N. Y. 


“Times” Magazine, July 8, 1945. 
Financial News (London, 
July 11) carries this analysis to 
the extreme of its absurdities by 
asserting that the late, unlamented 
depression was due to “excessive 
raw material production” and 
predicting that without world- 
wide “planning’’—for scarcity! — 
“excessive industrial production” 
will cause another depression. } 


“The Theory of Econometrics” 


the truth which, as it seems, 
Senator Taft fumbled, was almost 
clarified not long ago by Rein- 
hardt and Davies when they ob- 
served in 1932 (Principles and 
Methods of Sociology, p. 538) 
that: “Taken as a whole, capital is 
not normally the result of saving, 
but is the product of the social 
income arising primarily from the 
earliest unearned increment of 
land.” For by what kind of leger- 
demain in accumulating some- 
thing produced and “saved’’, can 
capital value ‘in natural resources 
be formed? Not the bare physical 
content, but the form and context 
of its existence in a human social 
environment confer the elusive 
quality of value upon the physical 
content of nature. Our wits, not 
our work or our wishes, contrib- 
ute value; ard not always our in- 
dividual intelligence, but our luck 
in acquiring title to resources 
which become valuable through 
techniques developed by other 
peoples’ wits, may be involved: 
There can be no doubt that this 
is the nature of land rent, the 
“unearned increment,” that gives 
land a capital value that cannot 
be explained as the result of “in- 
vesting” anything “saved.” 


The implication - of Senator 
Taft’s remark that depreciation 
reserves are not savings because 
all they accomplish is the preser- 
vation of old capital, is that all 
additions to value—all formation 
of new capital—are “savings,” to 
be so-called, because they can 
only be the result of accumulating 
what would otherwise have been 
consumed. That this is highly 
orthodox theory, with the virtu- 
ally unified backing of social 
“scientists,” may be illustrated by 
the following definitions drawn 
from a recent text on “The Theory 
of Econometrics” by Prof. Harold 
T. Davis, Indiana mathematician. 

The author begins by admitting 





that his treatment “will fail to 


science.” Wealth, however, 
sists of all “consumable utilities 
which require labor for their pro- 
duction and can be appropriated 
and exchanged.” The word “capi- 
tal,’ he adds, “bas been intro- 
duced into economics to designate 
that part of wealth which has 
been reserved to increase wealth.” 
Income, he explains, is “a result 
of the expenditure of disutility or 
the employment of capital.” 

But what is the “utility” upon 
which these definitions rest? li 
is “ophelimity” or a “satisfaction 
obviously psychic in character, 
and as yet there exists no ob- 
jective measure for it.”” Yet some- 
how, not explained, the text goes 
on to say that “goods,” which as 
wealth are “consumable utilities” 
and therefore ‘ophelimic,” are 
“measured in terms of a money 
unit” when they are “income.” 
Measured, but not “objectively” 
measured? What kind of figures 
are not an “objective measure’’? 
None that have any meaning. 
Since, admittedly, figures cannot 
be applied to “psychic” income 
which affords ‘“ophelimity,” there- 
fore nothing having utility can be 
evaluated in figures; and prices 
are meaningless if these defini- 
tion are meaningful! 

This logical dilemma is identical 
with that of Alfred Marshall and 
many of his disciples, such as J. 
M. Clark. Small wonder that 
one outstanding “authority” on 
these psychic problems in valua- 
tion, Prof. Lionel Robbins of the 
London School of confusion worse 
confounded, protests against being 
tied down to defining ‘‘wealth” at 
all! From a more palpably Marx- 
ian professor (Maurice Dobb oft 
Cambridge in ‘Political Economy 
and Capitalism”) we have a pene- 
trating analysis of the develop- 
ment of the ‘marginal utility” 


concept which underlies’ the 
“econometric” definitions given 
above: 


“Utility as something individual 
and subjective was the quantity 
to which value was anchored. 
Value was expressed as a func- 
tion, not of utility treated as an 
aggregate, but of the increment 
of utility at the margin of con- 
sumption; . . . a subjective rela- 
tion between commodities and 
individual states of consciousness 
was taken as the determining con- 
stant in the equational system.” 
Also the idea “owed its invention 
in part to the use of conceptions 
of the differential calculus with its 
emphasis: on increments of a 
quantity and rates of increment.” 
While an economic theory must 
be quantitative in form “there 
has been some dispute as_ to 
whether utility, so defined, can 
—," be treated as a quantity 
at all.” 


Of the “econometric” explana- 
tion that “those skilled in mathe- 
matical analysis know that its ob- 
ject is not simply to calculate 
numbers but that it is also em- 
ployed to find the relations be- 
tween magnitudes which cannot 
be expressed in numbers,” Dobb 
would point out that “an eco- 
nomic law is not merely a con- 
ditional sentence stating that if 
a situation be defined in this or 
that way it will necessarily have 
that attribute. Such is mere tau- 
tology.” It has been, indeed, “a 


growing fashion to say, with Cas- 


sel”—the Swedish economist, re- 
‘cently deceased—“that a theory 
of value is unnecssary and that 
ali the requisite propositions can 
be enunciated simply in terms of 
an empirical theory of price.” (Cf. 
J. M. Clark, Hearings, House 


Committee on Banking and Cur-. 


rency, H. R. 5479 (Price Control) 
Sept. 17, 1941, p. 694: “Exchange 
value is the power to command a 
price; viz., the power of which 
price is a measure.’’) 

“Prices (in this theory) are the 
resultant of certain schedules .. ; 
empirically observed . . .; and eco- 
nomics as a science of ‘catalactics’ 
(exchange) is presented as the 
last word of amoral purity and 
scientific objectivity,’ says Dobb, 
continuing his oblique compliment 





attain the strict requirements of 


to Cassel. “But is this escape a 


legitimate mode of escape? Is it 


con-j;an escape consistent 


ey 


; with the re. 
quirements of a theory of yalyeo” 
“It may be perfectly proper ; 
define exchange-value as : 
other commodities for which 
given thing) can be exchan; 
and it was so defined by Ric: 
and Marx. But it does not follow 
that a determinate theory of 
value can be cast purely in’ such 
terms.” ; aed 

Cassel was so far seduced py 
this tail-chasing (tautologica|) 
illusion in value theory as to py 
the absurd statement that ‘“pro- 
ductive processes resulting in 
material goods” have “nothine to 
de with social economy, which js 
concerned with satisfactions of the 
wants of its members, whatever 
they may be. . ” If one adds 
to or subtracts from the materia] 
goods of a “social economy”, just 
why would the wants of its mem- 
bers be any less involved than 
in the individual economy of a 
Robinson Crusoe? Was the Garden 
of Eden valueless to Adam and 
Eve before her (?) sin created 
scarcity? Are the bounties of na- 
ture most valuable to those who 
have the least supply of them, and 
vice versa? Is progress a paradox 
without poverty? 

Cassel’s logical faux pas came 
in attempting to measure value, 
by an additive “unit of measure- 
ment”, defined as if he were se- 
lecting a standard by assuming 
that all economic values are 
homogeneous in character so that 
am average can be struck, called 


41 
Lliie 


eq : 


irdo 


iake 


an “index,” and used as a “unit” 
or standard. Imagine physicists 
employing lengths or weights 


measured by an average as a 
unit! 

What needs to be emphasized 
is that the implication of the anal- 
ysis of value oifered by pres- 
ently dominant economic theory 
is that value is measured and de- 
termined by cost—by expenditure, 
disutility, sacrifice, or other “price 
paid” in exchange for goods and 
services. This is variously de- 
tailed as “purely relative,” etc.; 
but it all boils down to the fatuity 
of trying to harmonize a subjec- 
tive theory of value with the ob- 
jective facts of existence. Because 
this objective background is not 
directly obvious to __ business, 
wherein limitations (such as 
“overhead” and “meeting a pay- 
roll”) are commonly a matter of 
monetary costs determined by 
price and wage levels, we have 
developed a purely empirical cost 
theory of value, more or less 
camouflaged by an eristic term- 
inology regarding the “formation 
ot capital” by “savings and in- 
‘vestment,” all of which implies 
that prices and values are one and 
the same thing—that pricing }5 
a cumulative, not a speculative, 
phenomenon in which only (and 
often, any—as in pleas for relief 
from OPA ceilings) antecedent 
costs are justifiable. 


In this typically communistic 
doctrine, money is a ticketing SYS- 
tem (rather than a medium of 
exchange) which represents, like 
each share of stock in a corpo- 
ration, title to a share 10 the 
values which have been bought 
and paid for by expenditure, 
initially in wages paid out for 
labor-hours which become “e™- 
bodied” in values or prices, which 
terms become synonymous. Value 
is not accounted for in figures ©*- 
cept as a matter of cost; there 
simply is no°* recognized or rec 
ognizable system ‘of value-ac- 
ceunting to -offset against cost- 
accounting—no theory of value 
that can. be reduced to figures bY 
any procedure other-than cumu- 
lative costs (such as may be ad 
and averaged into an “index”; s€é 
Bassett Jones’ article cited above. 
on - the statistical absurdities - 
price “level” to which this leads . 

There is therefore no basic _ 
ference between the rye 
doctrines of Adam Smith (“A ¥* 
Smith called ee, 
terms of units of labor or Sell” 
ices, the real price”; sobeeoeggl 
New International Dictionary. < . 
Ed. unabridged, p. 1961) and thos 





of Karl Marx; or between . 
ot Senator Taft or of Georee 
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May (in “Financial Accounting” 
as “distilled from experience,” p. 
87: 
and value are normally’ the 
same”) and those of John Carson 


in his analysis of “monopoly 
profits’ as against the “cooper- 
ative’ system of “patronage re- 
turns.” (See Congr. Record Ap- 


pendix, Remarks of Hon. H. Jerry 
Voorhis, May 26 and 28, pp. A2726 
and A 2739.) All are predicated on 
the illusory idea that money is 
a standard of value, not a medium 
of exchange in a competitive sys- 
tem of creative intelligence in 
developing value as a thing apart 
from costs and involving intro- 
duction of risk as between profit 
and loss. No- understandable 
theory exists behind the “con- 
servatism” which has a hunch that 
something is wrong with commu- 
nism but for its part is continually 
devising devious ways of camou- 
flaging the same ideas. 

(For recent example, the 
Wherry amendment to OPA, 
which actually passed the Senate, 
added a farm “profit” as a final 
cost to the market accumulation 
of costs in price. This is in pre- 
cise accord with the notion that 
an increment of “profit” must be 
added to interest as an “invest- 
ment incentive,’ as if interest 
alone were not a competent in- 
centive! See D. McCord Wright, 
“The Future of Keynesian Eco- 
nomics,” in Am. Ec. Rev., June, 
1945, especially pp. 301-302. As 
Mrs. Robinson says, profit aside 
from interest has no place as a 
cost; but she ignores the moral 
justification for purely specula- 
tive gains and losses as a matter, 
not of income, but of capital ac- 
counting.) 


In this entrepreneurial concept 
of the “profit’’ system as a series 
of cumulative commissions for 
supposedly productive services, 
no place in legitimacy is left for 
that speculative competition 
which Hayek wants planned but 
fails himself to plan for — as 
against the ubiquitous, not to say 
iniquitous, system of “planning” 
the simple-minded accumulation 
of costs and the distribution ‘“ac- 
cording to need” of hypothetically 
resulting values. As if the whole 
competitive economy could, by 
‘planning,’ be made subject to 
the same non-competitive con- 
siderations in distribution as is 
developed within the individual 
family where no accounting is 
called for! As if all of us could 
be transformed, by “planning,” 
into one great happy family—a 
Fenton of man” joyfully 

operating in a per P 
ot Balen} g perpetual Garden 

Nothing remotely resembling a 
Garden of Eden, with its freedom 
from want, can be realized for 
more than a fraction of human 
population. The best we can do is 
to minimize scarcity—nor can 
atomic energy materially affect a 
situation in which an excess of 
power is already at hand. Some 
Scarcity, erratically recurrent in 
business cycles,” is a needless 
poverty in the midst of potential 
plenty”; but this is no justifica- 
tion for the notion that all scarcity 
= needless. (See “Population 
bik soir of a New World Order,” 
y Prof. Karl Sax of Harvard, 
eee: from the _ Scientific 
Feige in the Congr. Record, 
- 21, 1944, vol. 90, p. 519. Cf. 
also the “social organism” fallacy 
noted in footnote 3a, p. 91, Com- 
Forge & Financial Chronicle. 
rn y 5, 1945.) The so-called abun- 
ance of war is illusory except as 
pr finance has served, crudely 
ra dangerous inflation, to 
ps set the peacetime deflation- 
enn of the existing system 
; ank credit and its more or 
— chronic depression of busi- 
€ss below a normal level with | 
resultant unemployment. — 


[Editor’s Note: The f ing i 

: oregoing is 

¥ second installment of Mr. Pot. 
ter’s Paper, the first part having 
appeared on the cover page of 


“When property is new, cost | 


| 


| Weekly Coal Production Statistics 


day days. 
000 tons. 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 26, 1944. 


*Revised. 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


The total production of bituminous coal.and lignite in the week 
ended Aug. 25, 1945 is estimated at 12,000,000 net tons, an increase 
of 5,740,000 tons over the preceding week which included two holi- 
Output in the corresponding week of 1944 was 12,076,- 
) The total production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Aug. 25, 
1945 is estimated at 381,076,000 net tons, a decrease of 7.7% when 
compared with the 413,078,000 tons produced during the period from 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


~-———Week Ended——_——_——- —Jan. 1 to Date——— 
ne Aug. 25, *Aug. 18, Aug. 26, tAug. 25, Aug. 26, 
: Bituminous coal & lignite: 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total, incl. mine fuel 12,000,000 6,260,000 12,076,000 381,076,000 413,078,000 
Daily average 2,000,000 $1,361,000 2,013,000 1,906,000 2,035,000 


tAverage based on 4.6 days. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 


ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 





and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Week Ended 





Aug. 18, Aug. 11, Aug. 19, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 

EE ee ae ee eae 224,000 382,000 362,000 
SE a ere eee 4,000 5,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__________ 63,000 91,000 95,000 
a 76,000 133,000 150,000 
Georgia and North Carolina______- 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ilinois . SATE et Se eS 630,000 1,315,000 1,439,000 
SE aor ee eee, See 262,000 501,000 546,000 
SR Sa aS ee ee ee 30,000 44,000 45,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______-_-_-__ 99,000 119,000 168,000 
Kentucky-—Eastern______________ 465,000 883,000 963,000 
Kentucky—Western_____..________ 252,000 351,000 350,000 
Maryland Ml catintetenpiiiamabenimettadibertiee 19,000 36,000 38,000 
BS eee ee 2,000 3,000 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)__.____ 68,000 96,000 95,000 
A a eee 16,000 28,000 34,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___- 40,000 43,000 40,000 
a RE ST rate SE 435,000 788,000 671,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)___--__. 1,375,000 2,800,000 2,881,000 
SS ER ES Ee eee 66,000 134,000 133,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)____-_- 1,000 2,000 2,000 
teenth Sain wwnipeunnernakeuninger 64,000 121,000 123,000 
Virginia a Eee a Se ee 173,000 321,000 377,000 
ER ae a 18,000 28,000 28,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern________. 1,084,000 2,044,000 2,141,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_____-___. 668,000 1,083,000 1,070,000 
ERIS Rea i eed a 124,000 187,000 174,000 
{Other Western States__._______-_. 1,000 1,000 ’ 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 6,260,000 11,540,000 11,934,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. 


tRest of State, including 
§Includes Arizona 





our issue of Aug. 23, page 840. 


Subscriptions and allotments were divided among the several 
Federal Reserve Districts and the Treasury as follows: 





Certificates Bonds Total 

Federal Reserve District— Exchanged Exchanged Exchanges 
Beston s é ciate tan $126,072,000 $26,992,000 $153,064,000 
New York 2,028,784,00C 687,469,000 2,716,253,000 
Philadelphia 83,489,000 35,318,000 118,807,000 
Cleveland 128,615,000 17,482,000 146,097,000 
Richmond 52,500,000 1,904,000 54,404,000 
Atlanta 64,890,000 9,990,000 74,880,000 
Chicago 367,168,000 71,690,000 438,858,000 
St. Louis EN oe 62,879,000 4,604,000 67,483,000 
Minneapolis eel ae et oh 49,624,000 11,925,000 61,549,000 
Kansas City - ML DOL POET LIE 102,754,000 10,248,000 113,002,000 
Dallas --- te A RROEE, Oe, Sih 53,594,000 3,258,000 56,852,000 
San Francisco eas A 294,478,000 26,415,000 320,893,000 
Treasury —_- a ae ee 1,794,000 309,000 2,103,000 

ise eo a ee ae eee $3,416,641,000 $907,604,000 $4,324,245,000 


Subscriptions to and Allotments of Treasury Ctfs. 


The Secretary of the Treasury announced on Aug. 29 the final 
subscription and allotment figures with respect to the current offer- 
ing of %% Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series G-1946, 
open to the holders of Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series 
F-1945, maturing Sept. 1, 1945, or Treasury Bonds of 1945-47, called 
for redemption on Sept. 15, 1945. The offering was referred to in 





Chinese-Russian 
Alliance Announced 


An agreement of alliance and 
friendship, to run for a period of 
30 years, was signed at Moscow 
on Aug. 14 by China-and the So- 
viet Union, and made public by 
the two nations simultaneously 
on Aug. 26, the Associated Press 
reported from Chungking, on 
Aug. 27. 

The agreement as signed is said 
to be of the broadest possible 
scope, covering a far wider range 
than the Chinese had in mind 
when Chinese Premier T. V. Soong 
first commenced his discussions 
with Soviet leaders; it was Rus- 
sia, the Associated Press stated, 
which proposed that all questions 
be settled in an agreement which 
really meant something. The 
treaty ends a long undercurrent 
political strain between the two 
great Asiatic Powers, the Associ- 
ated Press continued, which were 
brought about by the activities of 
Chinese communist elements who 
frequently have been at odds with 
the Central Government in Chung- 
king. It is noted in these advices 
that a race between Chungking 





ee 2 of the issue of Aug. 30. 
5 he next Part will be given in the j 
Chronicle” of Sept. 13.] | 


and communist forces to occupy 
North China cities and capture 
Japanese arms there had brought 





| 


about a threat of civil war since 
the capitulation of Nipponese 
troops. 

The agreement provides for its 
own renewal automatically for 
“an unlimited period,’ unless 
within one year before the expira- 
tion date one of the signatories 
notifies the other that it desires 
to end the pact. 

Other outstanding features of 
the agreement between the two 
nations as reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press are: 

The establishment of Dairen in 
Manchuria as a free port open to 
all nations, but administered by 
China. 

The Manchurian city of Port 
Arthur to be used jointly as a 
port and naval base by Russia 
and China. 

Russia and China to operate 
jointly the Chinese Eastern and 
Southern Manchuria railroads. 

China to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Outer Mongolia if 
the people there indicate by a 
plebiscite they want independ- 
ence. 

Russia to respect Outer Mon- 
golia’s political independence and 
territorial integrity. 

Russia to avoid interference in 
internal affairs of Sinkiang Prov- 
ince, between Mongolia and Tibet, 


Outer Mongolia, a vast area 
lying along the Siberian border 
and rich in minerals, wool and 
furs, actually has not paid alle- 
giance to the Central Chinese 
Government since 1924, operating 
under a people’s government set 
up along Soviet lines. 

The Chinese Eastern and South- 
ern Manchuria railways will be 
consolidated as the “Chinese 
Changchun Railroad” and will be 
operated as a purely commercial 
enterprise, except in case of war 
with Japan, when the railroad 
will be used for transportation of 
Russian troops. 

Port Arthur, taken by the Jap- 
anese from the Russians in a 
bloody siege in the Russian-Jap- 
anese war forty years ago, will be 
defended by the Soviet Navy 
under terms of the treaty, but the 
civil administration of the port 
will be Chinese. 

The Associated Press points out 
that the alliance brought closer 
the old dream of Sun Yat-sen of 
close friendship between two of 
the world’s most populous coun- 
tries. 

Just before his death, in 1925, 
Sun declared in a letter to Moscow 
that “I hope the day will come 
when the Soviet Union will find 
in a powerful China a brother, an 
ally, and that both will work hand 
in hand for the liberation of 
nations.” 





ee 


Inter-American 


Council Formed 


An Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council has _ been 
formed to “promote progress and 
the raising of the standard of liv- 
ing for all the American peoples 
in the postwar period,” according 
to an announcement by the Board 
of Governors of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on Aug. 29, a special 
dispatch from Washington to the 
New York “Times” states. 

The Board also announced that 
Oct. 20 a series of meetings would 
begin at Rio de Janeiro among 
representatives of the Inter-Amer- 





ican Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace and Security. 
This group will draw up a treaty 
to “give permanent form to the 
principles embodied in the Act of 
Chapultepec” signed at the Mex- 
ico City conference on Mar. 3, it 
was announced. 

Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes presided over the meeting 
of the Board of Governors which 
took these steps to cement more 
firmly the welfare and interde- 
pendence of the republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The “Times” advices also stated: 
The Act of Chapultepec cited in 
today’s statement provides for mu- 
tual assistance should any one of 
the American republics be at- 
tacked or otherwise be made the 
victim of an act of aggression. By 
the terms set forth in the Mexico 
City conference, however, provi- 
sions of the act are limited to the 
period of the war. 

The new Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was 
named to replace the former In- 
ter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee to the 
Pan American Union. The com- 
mittee was organized in 1939 as 
an emergency agency and has 
functioned at the Pan American 
Union during the last six years. 


The Council will consist of one 
representative from each of the 
American republics and as many 
technical advisers as the separate 
Governments may care to desig- 
nate, the Union said. The group 
will be the coordinating agency 
for all official Inter-American 
“economic and social activities.” 


“Its purpose is to promote social 
progress and the raising of the 
standard of living for all the 
American peoples,’ the Pan 
American Union said, “and under- 
take studies and prepare reports 
on economic and social matters 
for the use of the American re- 
publics.” 


The Union’s Board of Gover- 





which embraces Chinese Turkes- 
tan. 


nors will appoint the secretary- 





general of the Council. He also 


will serve as administrator of eco- 
nomic and social activities of the 
Union, and, in that capacity, di- 
rect the division of the Union 
concerned with economic and so-= 
cial affairs. 

Delegations of the American re- 
publics agreed at the United Na- 
tions Conference for Internation- 
al Organization at San Francisco 
that the meeting to give “conven- 
tion form” to the Act of Chapul- 
tepec would be held in Rio de 
Janeiro. Invitations already have 
been issued by the Government of 
Brazil, which has organized the 
forthcoming conference, to the 
other American republics to be 
represented. 


“Little Steel” Revise 
Asked by 70 in House 


One of the last acts of House 
members before the long summer 
recess was to sign a petition ask- 
ing President Truman to revise 
the “Little Steel” formula under 
which the Administration has lim- 
ited basic pay rises to 15% above 
the wage prevailing on Jan. 10, 
1941. The petition was signed by 
70 House members, said the New 
York “Times” in a dispatch from 
Washington, July 20, which con- 
tinued: 

The office of Representative 
Holifield, Democrat of California, 
a leader in this movement, made 
public the list of the signatories, 
saying that they were asking for 
“an increase of at least 20% in 
the basic pay rate,” but it devel- 
oped almost at once that there 
was disagreement among his col- 
leagues as to just how this was 
to be interpreted. 

At the office of Representative 
De Lacy, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, it was stated that he had 
signed on the understanding that 
what was being asked was a 20% 
increase on top of the 15% allow- 
ed under the policy of the War 
Labor Board. 

Representative Voorhis, Demo~ 
crat of California, said that he 
had not understood so sharp a rise 
was contemplated, apparently re- 
ferring to the interpretation made 
in som quarters that what was 
being urged was a policy permit- 
ting rises up to 20%. 

“Perhaps I did not examine the 
petition critically enough,’ he 
added. “At all events I thought 
the central purpose was not so 
much for some specific rise as for 
a revision of policy to take out 
the present rigidity.” 

For his part, Representative 
Gearhart, Republican, of Califor- 
nia, another signer, agreed with 
the view that a fresh 20% in- 
crease was being sought, stating 
that this was very near to what he 
had proposed in a pending bill to 
grant another 15% or an aggre- 
gate of 30% above the level of 
Jan. 10, 1941. 


Mr. Holifield himself was out 
of town. The statement issued 
under his name declared that the 
President would be asked “to re- 
vise” the present wage policy by 
executive order and “restore the 
original authority of the War 
Labor Board to approve or direct 
such wage adjustments as may be 
necessary and which will not sub- 
stantially affect the cost. of 
living.” 

“All the evidence of cutbacks, 
layoffs, loss of overtime pay and, 
in the case of merchant seamen, a 
direct cut in the pay envelope, 
point to economic troubles right 
ahead unless the present national 
wage policy is revised to permit 
an increase of at least 20% in the 
basic pay rate in order to keep 
up mass purchasing power and 
avoid sowing the seeds of a dis- 
astrous depression in the immedi- 
ate future,” it was asserted. 

“We urge all members of Con 
gress to sign this petition.” 

Of the 70 members thus far 
signing, 65 are Democrats, four 
are Republicans, and one—Rep- 
resentative Marcantonio of New 
York—a member of the Americay: 
Labor party. i 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— 
Daily 
Averages 


Sept. 4 
3 


BS 
ANG-8445<.... 
30 ; 
» _ Flee ‘ 
28__. ‘ 
a 
25 - Seid 
a ' 
3... * 
22 
231i... , 
| 
| ed 
173 


/ 1 ee 


High 1945_____ 
Low; 1945.___ 
1 Year Ago 
Sept. 5, 1944__ 

2 Years Ago 
Sept. 4, 1943 


1945—. 
Daily 
Averages 

Sept. ¢ 


High 1945_____ 
Low 1945-_ 

1 Year Ago 
Sept. 5, 1944 _ 
2 Years Ago 

Sept. 4, 1943 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one 
(3%4)% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and 
level or the average movement of actual 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and 


tThe latest complete list of bends used in co 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


U.S. #£Avge. 
Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® 
Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa 
122.07 116.02 120.63 119.00 116.22 108.52 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.09 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.52 
122.09 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.34 
122.09 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 103.34 
122.09 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.16 
122.09 115.82 120.63 119.06 116.02 108.34 
Stock Exchange Closed 
121.91 115.82 12063 119.00 116.02 108.16 
121.69 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.16 
121.61 115.63 120.63 119.00 115.82 107.98 
121.70 115.63 120.84 118.80 115.82 107.80 
121.75 115.82 120.84 119.00 116.02 107.98 
Stock Exchange Closed 
121.91 115.82 120.84 119.06 116.22 108.16 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.09 115.82 120.84 119.90 116.22 1038.16 
122.11 115.82 120.84 119.00 116.02 108.34 
Stock Exchange Clcsed 
122.14 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.34 
122.15 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.22 108.34 
122.20 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.34 
122.25 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.02 108.34 
122.33 116.02 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.34 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.36 115.82 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.16 
122.30 116.02 120.84 119.41 116.02 108.16 
122.28 115.82 120.84 119.41 115.82 108.16 
122.39 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 
122.80 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.34 
122.89 116.22 i21.04 119.61 116.22 108.34 
122.92 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.16 
122.93 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 
122.97 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 
122.97 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 
122.81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 
122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43 107.44 
122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 
122.31 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.27 
122.26 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.43 107.09 
122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.03 
222.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 
122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 
121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 
120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 
123.05 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 108.52 
120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 
119.67 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 
120.30 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.44 98.88 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
U.S. Avge. 
Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa 
1.65 2.85 2.62 2.70 2.84 3.25 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.65 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.25 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.26 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.26 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 27 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.26 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.67 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.27 
1.69 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 se yf 
1.69 2.87 2.62 2.70 2.86 3.28 
1.6S 2.87 2.61 2.71 2.86 3.29 
1.68 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.28 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.67 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.27 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.66 2.86 «61 2.70 2.84 3.27 
1.66 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.85 .26 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.65 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.26 
1.65 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.26 
1.65 2.85 2 60 2.69 2.85 3.26 
1.65 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.26 
1.64 2.85 2.61 2.69 2.85 3.26 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.85 3.27 
1.64 2.85 2.61 2.68 2.85 3.27 
1.64 2.86 2.61 2.68 2.86 3.27 
1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.27 
1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.26 
1.60 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.26 
1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.27 
1.60 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 By 
1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 
1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 
1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 
1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 a32 
1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.83 Be | 
1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.32 
1.64 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.40 
1.63 2.89 2.61 3.73 2.89 3.33 
1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 
1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 
1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 
ey 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 
1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 
1.59 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.25 
1.82 3.03 2:72 2.79 3.05 3.56 
1.83 aah 2.69 2.82 3.09 3.82 


Corporate by Groups* 
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113.12 
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112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
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112.93 
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112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.25 
110.52 
109.24 
113.31 
108.52 


106.74 


103.13 


P. U. 
116.02 


116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 


115.82 


115.82 
115.63 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
113.89 
116.02 
113.70 


114.27 


113.89 


Indus. 
119.61 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 


119.41 
119.20 


119.20 | 


119.20 
119.41 


119.41 


119.41 


119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 


119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.41 
119.61 
119.61 


119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 


119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
118.60 
119.61 
118.20 


117.20 


117.00 


Corporate by Groups* 
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“typical’’ bond 


serve 


do not purport to show either the average 
price quotations. 


to 


the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


mputing these indexes was published 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 


Price Index Shows Substantial Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Sept. 4, declined 
rather substantially to 140.7 for the week ended Sept. 1, 1945, from 
141.3 in the preceding week. This decline takes the index back to 


the level of May 26, 1945. 


A month ago the index stood at 141.7, 


| 


119.41 | 


| the highest point of the index which it firs : 
a year ago at 138.5, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
| Association’s report continued as follows: 

Three of the composite groups of the 





The | 


index declined and one 





advanced, with the farm products group showing the greatest decline 
during the week. This group is now at the lowest point since Feb. 17. 
| The cotton subgroup index advanced slightly but was much more 
| than offset by the declines in the grains and livestock indexes. The 
grains index declined to the lowest point that it has reached in al- 
most a year, with lower prices for wheat at Minneapolis and {for 
barley more than offsetting the rise in the prices for wheat at Kansas 
City and for rye. The livestock index declined sharply as the result 
of small declines in the prices for cattle and lambs and a sharp Jown- 
turn in the prices for eggs. The foods index declined moderately. 
The fuels index declined fractionally because of lower prices ‘or 
bunker oil. A small advance was registered in the textiles group. 
All other groups of the index remained unchanged. ; 

During the week 8 price series in the index declined and 3 ad- 
| vanced: in the preceding week 9 declined and 4 advanced; in the 
| Second preceding week 6 declined and 4 advanced. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—=100* 

% Latest Preceding Month yes 
ch Grou Week Week Ago go 
| nas to the Group Sept.1, Aug.25, Aug.4, Sept.2, 
| Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 
25.3 eS a a oe 142.5 144.3 144.0 140.7 
ae a 145.2 145.2 145.0 145.1 

Gacseqwnese Gil... 0+ ete cne ns 163.1 163.i 162.4 163.1 

23.0 Farm Froducts.................«-. 164.8 167.2 168.4 161.7 
ie i arable 212.7 211.4 214.4 204.7 
doa cseenminenne 157.2 158.9 164.0 155.8 

eS. nausea: 159.6 163.2 163.0 156.6 

17.3 | ES CR RE Rey 134.4 134.5 133.3 130.1 

10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities____--~~ 132.8 132.8 133.9 132.2 

8.2 ER 156.8 156.6 157.0 152.9 

7.1 |” ka 1 RS ee oe a 108.9 108.9 108.9 104.3 

6.1 See SONUETINIS 5 2 on 153.8 153.8 153.8 154.0 

1.3 Chemicals and Drugs_..._.-..~--.. 125.8 125.8 125.8 126.9 

3 po a) ee en 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 

3 DAR EE ERE LR PI 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 

3 Farm Machinery....................... 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.5 

100.0 All groups combined__---.--------- 140.7 141.3 141.7 138.5 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Sept. 1, 1945, 109.6; Aug. 25, 1945, 110.1, and 
Sept. 2, 1944, 107.9. 





been 


and normal market factors such 
as prices and wages have begun to 
put in more of an appearance than 
has been customary in the war 
period. 

“While CMP orders will con- 
tinue to be delivered during 
September, all steel companies 
expect a substantial increase this 
month in nonrated business for 
shipment as soon as_ schedules 
reach a more normal level. Those 
industries such as railroad freight 
car builders, railroads and can 
makers already have substantial 
orders on steel mill books and a 
minimum amount of reconversion 
troubles. Deliveries to those in- 
dustries are expected to be heavy, 
therefore, for some time to come. 
Meanwhile the automobile indus- 
try is gearing itself for much 
higher output of new cars than 
quotas would have allowed, with 
the result that pressure from De- 
troit upon the steel industry is 
and will be greater. 


“The oil industry is also coming 
into the steel market for heavy 
quantities of steei. It is under- 
stood that oil companies are es- 
pecially interested in the pro- 
duction of ‘one trip” steel drums. 
Some sources believe that steel 
requirements over the next sev- 
eral months for this production 
alone will approximate the Army’s 
need for it. Over the past few 
years stocks of oil well casing and 
drill pipe have Ccwindled rapidly 
and now that the bomb programs 
have been practically eliminated, 
heavy ordering of oil country 
goods is currently in the making. 


“On an overall basis total order 
volume in this past week has been 
relatively heavy. Despite heavy 
cancellations during August, some 
mills report that new order vol- 
ume has just about balanced their 
losses. Cancellations are now at 
a normal rate and most steel mills 
have already put new schedules 


for finishing units into effect right 
on the heels of the war business 
cancellations experienced over the 





past few weeks. _ 
“Steel ingot output over the 


taking olace at a muche 
faster rate than had been expected, next several weeks is expected to 


Stee! Output to Rise 0.4°—Buying Exceeds 
Cancellations — Consumer Reconversion Rapid 


“With a promise of a strong upward trend in activity, post-Labor 
Day reopenings found the steel industry on the home stretch as far 
as reconversion problems were concerned,” states “The Iron Age” 
in its issue of today (Sept. 6), which further says in part: “During 
the past week order volume has been heavy, steel ingot operations 
have been slowly climbing upward, steel consumer reconversion has 








climb slowly to ea level somewhere 
between 80% and 85% of rated 
capacity. The latter will represent 
an economic schedule of opera- 
tions*which will exclude the use 
of obsolete and high cost equip- 
ment which had to be operated 
during the war. 


“With steel companies having 
lost nearly all of their volume- 
guaranteeing war contracts and 
with wage costs relatively high, 
the entire industry is intensely 
interested in possible ceiling price 
increases. Most of the common 
steel products are, according to 
steel companies, being made today 
either at a loss or at a break-even 
point. 

Some companies have been forced 
to go to a 40-hour week in order 
to reduce their overhead, but this 
action has not been entirely suc- 
cessful because labor shortages 
still exist in steel plants despite 
layoffs elsewhere. Most of the 
shortages are occurring in finishing 
mills where skilled workers are 
needed to process such products 
as cold rolled sheets, strip, gal- 
vanized sheets and other peace- 
time steel products which require 
more finishing operations than did 
the output of the war period.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Sept. 4 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
oi the industry will be 74.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Sept. 3, 1945, compared with 
74.5% one week ago, 87.9% one 
month ago and 95.1% one year 
ago. The operating rate for the 
week beginning Sept. 3 is equiv- 


alent to 1,371,900 tons of steel in-| 


gots and castings, compared with 
1.364,600 tons one week ago, 1,- 
610,000 tons one month ago, and 
1,710,700 tons one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 


markets, on Sept. 3 stated in part 
as follows: “Reversing the recent 
trend, steel orders are well in ex- 
cess of cancellations, hastened by 


| 
t reached June 16, and 





ey 


the fact that producers again ar 
reaching the point where the 
can make fairly definite delive; 
promises and many consumers 
have been able to know bette: 
what they want and when the, 
want it. , 
“As had been expected, greatest 
emphasis is on light products 
sheets, strip, some wire products 
tin plate, small bars and angles 
and similar goods. Not much in 
current demand is noted to take 
the place of shell and gun forg- 
ings and other heavy ordnance 
items and ships, which contrib- 
uted particularly to pressure on 
steel ingot production during the 
war. Full replacement of such 
heavy products is not in prospect 
and it is mainly for that reason 
that the industry does not expect 
peak wartime steel production to 
be equaled, even though as high 
as 90% operations may be reached 
within the next few months. 
“However, some improvement is 


noted in demand for heavy 
products, from railroads and the 
building industry, in particular 


While building construction re- 
quirements should not reach full 
swing much before spring, shape 
schedules are tightening. Rail 
rolling will be exceptionally 
heavy for this season of the year. 
There is a substantial accumula- 
tion of orders for rails and at 
least one large producer will be 
able to devote more capacity to 
rails this fall than in a long time. 
The rail outlook for next year is 
bright. 

“Steelmakers are importuning 
Office of Price Administration to 
allow an increase in steel prices 
of about $7 per ton. This is based 
on increased production costs and 
expectation that a lower level of 
operations will increase unit costs. 
Loss of profitable war tonnage is 
a factor which is viewed as seri- 
ously threatening the industrys 
earnings position at the present 
level of ceiling prices.” 





Sweden, Poland Sign 
Trade Agreement 


Sweden and Poland have signed 
a trade agreement, according to 
a Stockholm report to the New 
York “Times,” Aug. 20, providing 
for delivery from Poland to Swe- 
den of 4,000,000 tons of coal ana 
800,000 tons of coke by Dec. | 
1946, as well as certain quantities 
of salt zinc, white zinc, soda, creo- 
sote, oil, etc., in exchange for iron- 
ore, pulpwood, special steel ball- 
bearing machines, fish and cattle. 
The advices further said: 

Payment will be in Swedish cur- 
rency on a clearing account in the 
Bank of Sweden. Half of the 
Swedish payment for the Polish 


goods will be used for Polish o? 
1e 


chases in Sweden within 
framework of the agreemen'! 
as well as the settlement 0 


other Polish debts in Sweden. The 
other half may be used for thé 
purchase of gold and foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Sweden has further granted Po- 
land a 100,000,000-kroner cre‘! 
for the purchase of Swedish goocs 
Part of the credit may be uscd 
immediately. | 

It is finally understood that bot? 
Governments shall organize spc- 
cial commissions to follow the ¢e- 


ce 


velopment of the goods exchans 


between the two countries. 
uO 


Meody’s Daily 
Commedity Index 


Tuesday, Aug. 28 a 
Wednesday, Aug. 29 wil a 
Thursday, Aug. 30__-- - 
Friday. Aud.‘ 31. _..- : ‘ “ 
Saturday, Sept. 1. ee 

Menday, Sept. 3__- ee AT 
Tuesday, Sept. 4__..------- hed 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 21- 
Month ago, Aug. 4--_----- 
Year ago, Sept. 2__-_--- i 


1944 High, Dec. 31--~_------ 045.7 
oe eee? a ke a —— ye 
1945 High, June 12__----- sah 
SG: Ws 32.5. 22-4-2- : - 
*Holiday. 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Aug. 25, 1945 Decreased 42,300 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 25, 1945 was 
4.891.550 barrels, a decline of 42,300 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week and 9,350 barrels less than the daily average figure as 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the month 
of August, 1945. The current figure, however, was 224,100 barrels 
per day in excess of the output in the week ended Aug. 26, 1944. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended Aug. 25, 1945, averaged 
4.920.400 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,931,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,951,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,573,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,960,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,356,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Aug. 25, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
46.845,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 37,848,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 12,696,000 barrels of kerosine; 39,782,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 46,201,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P_ A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weekes Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Aug. 25, Previous Aug. 25, Aug. 26, 
August Auz. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma __-------- 380,000 388,000 389,000 2,000 390,450 342,000 
Masset hntadksieeles 274,000 269,400 1266550 -— 9,150 267,000 278,900 
Nebraska ~--------- 1,000 a +850 : 850 500 
Texas... 88,000 a 88.000 98.700 
Seer ager ap HLT x 152.850 152.850 148.750 
West Texas —---—--- 526.650 526,650 484.950 
East Central Texas—- 145,600 p 145,660 147,650 
East Texas -------- 380,950 ; 380,950 371,700 
Southwest Texas ---- 361.650 = 361,500 321.690 
Coastal Texas ----- 567,600 : 567,600 535.200 
Total Texas___---- 2,190,000 $2,195,012 2,223,300 2.223.150 2.108.600 
North Louisiana -—-- 69,750 400 69,750 73.500 
Coastal Louisiana —— 295,7C0 295,706 288.950 
Total Louisiana__- 360,000 400,800 365.450 : 400 365,450 362,450 
ASKADROS ok ccttenne 80,000 77,836 79.000 950 79,750 80,900 
Mississipet =... <-. 53,000 53,650 1,450 53,600 45,900 
Oi | 8 ok Oh 500 1,000 t 50 950 200 
PIGS | etc eee — 200 ‘ 200 50 
pO es ea 200,000 198,250 6,850 201,200 205,500 
pT cn a Sa a 13,000 13,100 350 13,300 13,000 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Tll., Ind., 
ae eas 65,200 65,750 4.650 64,350 69,450 
RS SE 28,000 28.400 450 29,150 24,300 
Michigan =..5..5-) = 47,000 46,700 — 300 48,050 50,600 
i a 118,200 115.050 900 115,050 85,100 
| rn 22,000 20,350 = 50 20,400 19,600 
Comereee <2<i2. sc 12,000 11.750 1,050 11,500 8,650 
New Mexico __..__-_ 105,000 105,000 102,900 102,900 106,050 
Total East of Calif. 3,948,900 3,981,250 16,300 3,987,300 3,801,750 
Calisgraitl -..iis cnet 952,000 §952,000 910,300 26,000 933,100 865,700 
Total United States 4,900,900 4,891,550 42,300 4,920,400 4,667,450 


*“PAW recommendations and State allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

‘Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 1.m. Aug. 22, 1945. 

+This is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
feveral fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
‘or 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules cr labor needed to 
Operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar month. 

sRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG, 25, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
‘ District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
am Cogmt.....-: > 99.5 9 7,733 5,257 9,041 
Appalachian—- 803 161.5 2,291 11,091 7,7 
istrict No. 1______ 76.8 101 69.2 285 494 270 1,726 1,262 
: District No.2... 81.2 62 124.0 184 533 184 244 653 
on iil, Ky.---.... 87.2 768 89.6 2,804 5,746 2.876 5,559 12,477 
a rine Kan., Mo._____ 78.3 396 84.4 1,489 2,381 1,393 1,497 6,234 
—* ahgd Teresa. 59.8 255 177.3 1,032 562 973 1,040 1,495 
Lous uif Coast_____ 89.3 1.210 978 3,840 5.433 5,867 10,142 6,030 
~ wsiana Gulf Coast. 96.8 ‘950 962 793 1,663 1,023 1,934 1,998 
0. La. & Arkansas. 55.9 “64 508 170 790 224 177 2,202 
“ote Mountain— 
istrict No. 3_____ 17.1 1 0 39 21 38 15 77 
Cae ie 4. 721 103. 679 372 392 646 609 —«:1,290 
RGSS orcas 87.3. 901 90.4 2.687 10,676 24.974 9,648 4,086 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
Pasis AUS. 25, 1945_ 85.8 4,931 90.7 15,986 39,782 46,201 °37,848 46,845 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
hac 7 
, . S AUS. 18, 1945. 85.8 5,140 94.6 15.890 38,675 44,845 39,294 46,691 
U. S. B. of M. basis 
Aug. 26, 1944. 4,690 14,242 40,538 59,396 37,438 41,731 


still “Includes aviation and military gasoline, finished and unfinished, title to which 
stock emains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
wasoiis currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 10,657,000 barrels unfinished 
not wae this week, compared with 11 705.000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
Pad. clude any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
fin “S May actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. {Stocks at re- 

‘ries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,573,000 


be . 
barreis Of Kerosene, 4,960,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,356,000 
compares wi tual fuel oil produced during the week ended Aug 25, 1945, which 


= with 1,627,000 barrels, 5,344,006 barrels and 9,934,000 barrels, respectively, in 
a preceding week and 1.424.000 barrels, 4,486,000 barrels and 8,558,000 barrels, 
*pectively, in the week ended Aug. 26, 1944. 


ogaimetey Stocks of kerosene at Aug. 25, 1945, amounted to 12,696,000 barrels, as 
St 12,046,000 barrels a week earlier and 13,101,000 barrels a year before. 








Non-Ferrous Metals—Lead Restrictions to Be 
Further Eased—Silver & Cadmium Active 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets.” 
stated: “The lead section of WPB last week was at work on a revision 
of the lead order to release more metal for white lead and other 
products that have been held down sharply during the period when 
he supply situation appeared to be uncertain. 
lieve that the revised order will be ready in a few days. On Aug. 23 
OPA announced that it has sus-«~ 


the 


pended price control on quick- 
silver, aluminum, and magnesium. 
FEA will end mica _ purchases 
abroad in December. Inventory 
control on materials in light ¢up- 
ply continues. Demand for for- 
eign silver and cadmium was ac- 
tive last week.” The publication 
further went on to say, in part, 
as follows: 
Copper 

Sales of copper for September 
delivery will absorb the domes- 
tic production as well as between 
25,000 and 30,000 tons of foreign 
metal, market authorities believe. 
With current imports in good vol- 
ume, the Government’s stockpile 
at the end of August is expected 
to increase to around 385,000 tons. 

Speculation on the position that 
FEA will take in tapering off 
its purchases of copper abroad 
through MRC continues. Until pol- 
icy has been definitely fixed in 
Washington, FEA is proceeding 
with its ‘tentative’ program of 
cancelling some contracts and al- 
lowing other purchase agree- 
ments to expire. In most instances 
copper contracts run through Oc- 
tober. Options on the purchase of 
additional tonnages of copper in 
Canada will not be taken up, it 
is believed in copper circles here. 


Lead 

Lead restrictions are about to 
be eased by WPB, which, among 
other things, should divert more 
metal into the production of pig- 
ments. At the same time the reg- 
ulations regarding antimonial lead 
are to be revised, lowering the 
percentage of antimony that may 
be contained in the alloy, prob- 
ably to 9%. 

Demand for lead was sufficient 
to create the impression that con- 
sumption is holding at about 60,- 
006 tons a month. Sales during 
the last week involved 2,348 tons. 

The strike at Federal has not 
yet been settled, but conditions 
are more favorable for an early 
adjustment of the difficulties. 

Shipments of refined lead pro- 
duced at domestic’ refineries 
amounted to 36,597 tons in July, 
against 39,658 tons in June, and 
42,966 tons in July last year, the 
American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics reports. Production in July 
amounted to 40,300 tons, against 
38,626 tons in June, and 40,471 
tons in July last year. 

Stocks of refined lead in the 
hands of domestic producers in- 
creased during July to 41,145 tons. 
The gain in stocks has been steady 
ever since the beginning of the 
year, when the total on hand 
amounted to only 19,536 tons. In 
addition to the stocks in the hands 
of refiners, the Government’s 
stockpile now amounts to roughly 
90,000 tons, which compares with 
the recent low of 65,000 tons. 


Zinc 

Demand for zinc continued on 
the quiet side, and, excepting 
Prime Western, the volume of 
business booked so far for next 
month has been below the aver- 
age of recent months. Until pro- 
duction of automobiles and elec- 
trical equipment gets going on a 
large scale, stocks of High Grade 
are expected to increase. Cana- 
dian producers hope for a larger 
share of business in High Grade 
in this market as soon as demand 
improves. 

Nickel 

Munitions Minister Howe, Can- 
ada, announced last week that all 
control restrictions on nickel mill 
products have been removed. 


Tin 
The FEA has not yet reached an 
agreement with Bolivian produc- 
ers on extending tin concentrate 
contracts. 


in its issue of Aug. 30, 


Some observers be- 











trates containing 24,718 metric 
tons of tin in the first seven 
months of 1945. This compares 
with 19,998 tons in the Jan.-July 
period last year and 22,389 tons 
in the same time two years ago. 


Quotations held on the basis of 
52c per*pound for Straits quality 


tin. Forward prices were nomin- 
ally as follows: 

Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Aug. 23. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 24_. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 25. 52.000 52.600 52.000 
Aug. 27_- ‘ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 28 _. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 29. 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c per pound. 


Quicksilver 


OPA has suspended price con- 
trol on quicksilver, announce- 
ment to that effect being made in 
Washington on Aug. 23. This ac- 
tion carried no weight in the 
market for the metal. 


Demand for quicksilver during 
the last week showed no improve- 
ment, and the price situation on 
quantity business was so confused 
that operators in most instances 
refused to name even a nominal 
figure at which the metal could 
be sold. On one to three flasks 
sellers asked around $125 per 
flask, but on 25 flasks or more 
$120 would have been accept- 
able in more than one direction. 
In fact, August shipment from 
the Pacific Coast was offered at 
$118. 


San Francisco advices under 
date of Aug. 28 state: “Producers 
not quoting. Information from 
official sources indicates that 28,- 
000 flasks of quicksilver were im- 





ported during the first half of 
1945. Private estimates place 
July imports at 18,000 flasks.” 


Silver 


Demand for foreign silver has 
been active, with business lim- 
ited in volume ‘because of a 
dearth in offerings. Both the jew- 
elry industry and makers of 
solders have been interested in 
obtaining silver of foreign origin 
because of the spread between 
foreign and domestic prices that 
favors the imported material. 

The London silver market was 
unchanged last week at 251d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver held at 44°4c, with domes- 
tic at 70%c. 


Resuits of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury | 
announced on Aug. 31 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Sept. 6 and to mature 
Dec. 6, 1945, which were offered 
on Aug. 28, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Aug. 31. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,932,337,000. 

Total accepted, $1,306,033,000 
(includes $48,420,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and. 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.875% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive , 
bids: | 

High, 99.909, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% | 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(94% of the amount bid for at. 
the !ow price was accepted.) 

Tnere was a maturity of a sim- | 
Jar issue of bills on Sent. 6 in 











Bolivia exported tin concen-'!({>%e airount of $1,302,298,000. 


| tions 


President Wants Child 
Care Centers Cont'd 


The problem of how to meet 
the need of keeping open nursery 
centers througuout tne country, 
which will cease to draw support 
from the Lanham Act Fund 
which terminates Oct. 31, has 
caused President Truman to seek 
a solution through asking Con- 
gress to take the necessary steps 
when it reconvenes, according to 
a special dispatch to the New 
York “Times” from Washington, 
Aug. 27. These advices stated 
that the President said that he 
had asked Gen. Philip Fleming, 
Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency, “if possible to ob- 
tain authority to continue the cen- 
ters,’ which he said were neces- 
sary for the benefit of working 
wives of service men. 

Protest against the closing of 
the nursery schools, the “Times” 
report continued, coming from 
communities all over the country, 
had asked continuance, by Presi- 
dential directive, and had empha- 
sized that many service men’s 
wives had to keep on working 
until their husbands returned. The 
“Times” advices added: 

The statement by President 
Truman explained that appropria- 
tions recently made for child care 
centers “were based on the under- 
standing that such assistance 
would be terminated when women 
workers were no longer needed 
for war production.” It told, too, 
of “local communities not yet 
able, immediately, to continue 
needed centers without assist- 
ance,” and pointed out that “a 
typical situation is that in which 
mothers, who are the wives of 
service men, must continue to 
work until their husbands return 
from overseas.” 


Keeping the promise of war- 
end termination of Federal aid to 
child care, General Fleming, by 
administrative order, had set a 
closing date three months after 
the end of actual combat. 


Mothers who organized to pro- 
test here, pointed out that funds 
still were available to continue 
the centers. Underlying General 
Fleming’s order was believed to 
be the fact that, as a construction 
agency, the FWA seeks to concen- 
trate on actual building activities 
now that materials are becoming 
available. 


All Federal agencies concerned 
with child care were canvassing 
immediate and long-range possi- 
bilities today in the hope that 
Congress would take some action 
which might tide the care of chil- 
dren of working mothers through 
reconversion. Longer-range legis- 
lation, such as the Pepper bills for 
nursery schools and enlargement 
of welfare grants, also was being 
discussed. The Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion was 
considered the logical agency to 
direct a reconversion child-care 
program if the FWA undertakings 
were terminated, with long-estab- 
lished child-care agencies such as 
the Children’s Bureau and the Of- 
fice of Education in charge. 








Savs. Accts. Up in july 


Individual savings accounts of 
the 37 member associations of the 


' Council of Insured Savings Asso- 
| Ciations of New York State in- 
, creased bv $2,297,872 or 1.2% for 


the month of July, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 21. Gross sav- 
ings receipts for the month set a 
new high record, totaling $3,- 
346,204. In the last twelve months 
it is stated individual savings 2c- 
count balances increased by $36,- 
735.541 or 24%. Resources of 
these 37 insured savings associa- 
on July 31 totaled $215,- 
993.713 and their savings accounts 
numbered 202,002. Through the 
Seventh War Loan Drive they had 
<old 617,459 “E” bonds and had 


' invested and held in their own ac- 


count $59 498.000 in government 
bonds or 27.6% of their total re- 
sources. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 
29 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 11, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 


(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Aug. 11 (in round-|! 


lot transactions) totaled 1,962,745 shares, which amount was 17.30% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,674,200 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Aug. 4, of 
1.378.040 shares, or 17.38% of the total trading of 3,965,850 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Aug. 11 amounted to 385,235 shares or 14.31% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,345,985 shares. During. the week ended 
Aug. 4 trading for the account of Curb members of 306,860 shares 
was 15.96% of the total trading of 961,490 shares. 


Wotal Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Let Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 























WEEK ENDED AUGUST 11, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
Short sales. _..-----.-------—- -—_-—_ - - -—_-- ———----—--— 239.460 
Other sales____---~- — 5.434.740 
Tota! sales__________-------—_--- ~ 5.674,200 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
fotal purchases____----------—---—_--- a 642.100 
Short sales_...._..-_------~---------— —_ 108.530 
tOther sales__------------—---------—-- -- £06.970 
Teta! sales_._.__... ee 615.500 11.08 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Tota] purchases__------------------—--+ —_ 163.020 
CN a nebios 22.600 
tOther sales_ —_s 137.570 
Total sales____..._- 160.170 2.85 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases___.__------~-----------—- 184.775 
Ghost Gnl0Gisc nec sewesew cet oe 21.500 
tOther sales.____.---_--. -----------—---. 175.680 
Tota] sales_._.____ 197.180 3,37 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__.....- _ 989.895 
EES ean ene 152.630 
sOther sales__..__._____- - 820.220 
Total sales 972,850 17.30 





Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange anmé@ Steck 
Transactions for Acceunt of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUGUST 11, 1945 


















































A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total ior week t% 
Short sales ee 14,700 
Other sales_. 1,331,285 
Total sales es 1,345,985 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases_ 118,765 
ee ee ee 4.085 
3Other sales______._ — 128,155 
Total sales__ — 132,240 9.32 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Eee 20,650 
Short sales. - << 1.500 
gL 19,570 
pe oe 21,070 55 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— _— 
i articntsteicenacise aie — 7.765 
I acini Sica teeta 600 
tOther sales Y <s 54.145 
Total sales__ 7 4 
é ene 54.745 3.44 
ee —— 77.180 
Se  ictntcendinad tenis ntiainaitennismainacibiaeatilibvies 6.185 
tOther sales___- eae 201.870 
Total.sales vanes ae 208.055 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— : — 
US |. eee an 0 
§Customers’ other sales____ 54.317 
Total purchases 54.317 
Total sales. 46.993 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their | 


firms afid their partners, including special partners. 
tIm calculating these percentages the total of members’ 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


rules are included with ‘other sales.” 
§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


as, 


Th y ice adv for eggs in Philadelphia and San Fran- . 
SS -s dees York. Quotations for cotton dropped ‘Govt. Seized Plants 


cisco and a decline in New 
1.3%. reflecting the abundant supply and the cancellation of some | 


government contracts for textiles. The group index for farm prod- | 
ucts was 2.3% below the level of a month ago and 4.0% above ithe | 


last week in Aug. 1944. 

“Average prices for foods rose 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Quotations for rye and wheat 
were lower. in keeping with weakness in grain markets. On 
average foods were 0.7% below late July 1945 and 2.5% above last) 
year. 

“Other Commodities — There were no important price move- 
| ments for other commodities during the week. Mercury quotations 
| dropped 3.2% continuing the downward movement which has per- | 
| sisted during most of 1945. Ergot prices advanced 4.6% and chere ° 
| were slight inereases for bituminous coal, sand and gravel, and, 

lime. Boxboard declined fractionally. These changes did not affect | 
the group index for all commodities other than farm products and 
foods, which remained at 100.1% of its 1926 average. 1.4% above 
| the corresponding week of last year.” ate 
The Labor Department also included the following notation in its 
| report: 
Note: During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
| trols. materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
| must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
| and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 
The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for July 28, 1945 and Aug. 26, 1944 and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from Aug. 18, 1945 to Aug. 25, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 25, 1945 


0.3% because of the advance for 
‘lour ; 











(1926 == 100) 
Percentage change to 
Aug. 25, 1945, from— 
8-25 8-16 8-11 7-28 8-26 8-10 7-28 8-26 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
Al commeGitine......2... eee 105.55 105.5 105.7 105.8 103.5 0 —0.3 +1.9 
Parm products_..._._.____ _.__.__--.. 126.7 127.0 128:3 129.7 121.8 -—@2 —2 3 + 4.0 
| Feeds. 106.6 106.3 106.9 107.4 1040 -®3 -—@7 +2.5 
| Hides and leather products___---~ 116.5 118. 118.5 118.5 116.6 0 0 +1.6 
| Pete eeedusts. 99.1 939. 99.1 99.1 97.6 0 ¢) ~15 
| Fuel and lighting materials___--~- 85.3 85.3 85.2 848 83.7 0 -06 +139 
Metals and metal products___.~_. 104.8 1048 1048 1048 103.8 G 0 1.0 
Building materials_........._--- 118:2..318:2°°137.3 13223. 316-0 Q +-@:8 +139 
Chemicals and allied products__._. 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.2 95.5 C +0.1 —0.2 
Housefurnishing goods__--.__--~ 106.2 106.2 1062 106.2 106.0 C 0 + 0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities_____— 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.6 93.3 0 0 +14 
ON ee ee 116.2 i169 117.7 1185 112.5 © —14 +335 
Semimanufactured articles____-~ 95.4 95.4 95.3 95.2 93.9 0 +@.2 +i.6 
Manufactured products___.-._-_ 102.1 162.1 102:0 101.9 101.0 0 +0.2 1.1 
All commodities other than farm 
ae ee ee ae 106.8 1008 100.7 100.6 99.5 C +02 +13 
All commodities other than farm 
| products and foods__--__----_ 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.7 0 +63 1.4 
| PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
i 
AUG. 18. 1945, TO AUG. 25, 1945 
Increases 
i Fruits and vegetables__.________--_-- 1: Gene fara ‘pretects 0.3 
| ee eee a, ae 
Decreases 
i . 
erent: ane pouty... 5. . ee nn <n eee eee 0.1 
hea RC wy LEE Ra BR a ae: Se, ee ee se 


| Grains 


| Civil Engineering Construction Volume 
| $35,300,000 for Week 


i 
Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
| States totals $35,300,000 for the week. It compares with $22,990,000 
reported for the holiday-shortened preceding week, is 41% below 
the total for the corresponding 1944 week, but is 3% above the 
previous four-week moving average as reported to Engineering 
News-Record. The report, made public on Aug. 30, atided: Private 
_construction for the week exceeds the 1944 week’s volume by 163% 
,and for the sixth time this year tops the week’s public volume. 
Public construction is 69% under a year ago as a result of the 92% 
drop in federal work, inasmuch as state and municipal construction 
| for the week is 105% greater than a year ago. 
The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,261,- 
| 699,000 for the 35 weeks, a figure slightly under the $1,261,642,000 
reported for the corresponding period in 1944. Private construction, 
| $393,911,000, is 45% higher than in 1944, but public construction, 
| $867,188,000, is down 12% due to 21% decrease in federal vol- 





|} executive order directing that : 
plants, sei 
che | bY the Government be returne 

| to their owners as soon as pract 
| cable, the “Journal of Comm 
| reported from Washington 4 
2¢, adding that this would co 


number of other plants and pro 
erties now’ run by governmenta]! 


NYSE 


To Be Returned 


President Truman has issued 


mines and facilities flee 
d 
j- 
erce”’ 
ug. 
. . . ver 
the facilities of Montgomery Ww 
& Co., seized for defiance of War 


Labor Board orders. as well as 


ara 


a 


p- 


agencies. No time limit was set 
in the order for return of the 
seized properties, the “Journa) of 
Commerce” continued, but ‘the 
White House announced that Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Director of Eco- 
nemie Stabilization had reported 
that action already had been 
Started for their return to private 
owners it was added. 

Heads of Government agencies 
operating the plants were directed 
by the President to determine 
how soon they can be returned 
with the approval of Mr. Davis. 

The latter in a statement ac- 
companying the President’s order 
said that the seized properties 
would be returned to their owners 
gradually, although speedily. He 
added that no attempt would be 
made to relinquish Government 
centrol of all plants the same day. 


ail to Czechoslovakia 


Announcement was made by 
Postmaster Albert Goldman on 
Aug: 30 that infermation has been 
received from the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, that let- 
ters not exceeding 2 ounces and 
post cards are acceptable for dis- 
patch by air or by surface means 
to destinations in Czechoslovakia. 
It is stated: 


The postage rates for letters 
and post cards to be sent by sur- 
face transportation is 5 cents for 
the first ounce and 3 cents for the 
next ounce for letters, and 3 cents 
each for post cards. 

Articles intended for dispatch 
by air are subject to the postage 
rate of 30 cents per half-ounce or 
fraction. 

Registration, special-delivery, 
money-order, and_ parcel-post 
services are not available. 


Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Aug. 29 a summary for the week 
ended Aug. 18 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 











|}ume. State and municipal construction, $218,880,000, is 30%. above 
| last year. 
Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, the 


urchases and i : 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Eechetee for the een tea oo NS week, and the 1944 week ere: 


Aug. 30,°45 Aug. 23,°45 Aug. 31,’°44 
(five days) (four days) (five days) 





Wholesale Prices Unchanged in Week 


Ended Aug. 25, Labor Department Reports 


Primary market prices were generally stable, except for agri- 
cultural commodities, during the week ended Aug. 25, said the U. 
S. Department of Labor on Aug. 30. It reports that a slight decrease 
in average prices for farm products counterbalanced an increase for 
foods, leaving the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity 
prices unchanged from the preeeding week at 105.5% of the 1926 
average.” Since the end of July the index has declined 0.3% to a 
level 1.9% higher than in last August, 1944, according to the Depart- 


ment which also reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Lower quotations for grains and 
livestock, which more than offset higher prices for fresh fruits and 


vegetables, reduced the group index for farm products 0.2% during 
the week. Rye quotations were off 4.6% with reduced demands for 
food and i . Barley, oats, and wheat were also lower, re- 


flecting 
to market. Sheep quotations were fractionally lower. 


sharp 
York, 
declined in Chicago. 





larger supplies. Corn advanced fractionally. Prices for cows, 

calves, and steers declined with the heavy run of grass fed animals 

There were 

advances for lemons and oranges. Apples increased in New 

‘ a ceiling adjustment, and in Portland, Oregon, but! and on $1,748,687,000 worth of projects all financing arrangements 
White potatoes and onions declined seasonally. have been completed. 


| Total U. S. Construction______ $35,300,000 $22,990,000 $60.282.000 
|Private Construction ________ 19,084,000 5.034.000 7.267.000 
Public Construction __________ 16,216,000 17,956,000 53,015,000 
State and Municipal________ 12,490,000 8,518,000 6.104.000 
| ESTO Sa 3,726,000 9,438,000 46.911.000 


, In the classified construction groups, gains over a week ago are 
in sewerage, bridges, industrial buildings, and streets and roads. In- 
creases over the corresponding 1944 week are in waterworks, sewer- 
age, bridges, industrial buildings, and streets and reads. Subtotals 
for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $937.000: 
sewerage, $546,000; bridges, $870,000; industrial buildings, $17,175.- 
000; commercial building and private mass housing, $500.000: public 
buildings, $3,418,000; earthwork and drainage, $730,000; streets and 
a sages —= peat ecore construction, $5,034,000. 

ew capital for co tion purposes for the week totals $32.- 
423,000. It is made up of $11,423,000 in state and municipal ome 
sales. end $21.000.000 in corporate security issues. The week’s financ- 
ing brings 1945 volume to $1,601,763,000, a total 0.2% above the 
$1,598,152,000 recorded for the 35-week period in 1944. 


Postwar Construction Planning Volume $22.4 Billions 
Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the postwar years total $22,423,112,000 according to 
reports to Engineering News-Record in the period from Jan. 1, 1943 
through Aug. 23,1945. Plans are under way or completed on postwar 
projects valued at $10,188,433,000, 45% of the total volume proposed, 





being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE OD? 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 18, 1945 





Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
‘Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders________ __ 14.213 
Number of shares... _ > 419,917 
GS el a nes $16,263,868 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 147 
) . *Customers’ other saies___- 14,290 
Customers’ total sales____- 14,437 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 4,882 
*Customers’ other sales____ 370,125 
aT te «+ soon 
Customers” tetal sales_____ 375,007 


Doar value $14,333,239 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales = ss 0 
Vere @e6ee 2.5 es 94,680 
el atin 
) ra 94.680 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares____._ > 115,680 
“Sales marked “short exempt’ are Teé- 


Ported with “other sales.” 
*Sales to offset customers’ odd-let orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position whicD 





is Jess than a round lot are reported w)tD 
other sales.” 
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Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
ER PSC eee PER, Lge Cee See ar 421 239 245 1,332 1,385 
Bangor & Aroostook_._.__.__________ 1.326 1.304 644 521 614 
Desc Ge ae. ee 7.021 6.941 6,729 11,809 14,203 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____. 1.212 385 1,354 1,731 2.045 
Central Tidiaha..< 2 34 28 41 47 44 
Central Vermont.......... 2.0 = 1.119 1.142 1,096 2.080 2,183 
Delaware & Hudson... =. 2 4.784 5.048 6,492 9,353 12,451 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 7,719 8,153 7,843 8,238 10,238 
Detroit & Mackinac...............___ 303 224 209 133 166 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___.__ | 1.790 1,944 2,036 1,080 1.369 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__.___ | 375 325 327 1,989 2.660 
oe ELL NE a 11.787 13.637 13,673 13,074 17,804 
Grand Trunk Western__..__ | 3.530 3.831 3,933 6,101 8.116 
Lehigh & Hudson River... ___ 204 197 197 2,012 2.473 
Lehigh & New England__...-_ 2.209 2,308 2,159 1,145 2.057 
ae Ng, ELT OPE. 9.056 8.757 5,006 9,089 14,707 
Bee CONN ee 2.500 2513 2,429 3,125 2.948 
ene ee copes EE AEE NC ET NT 6.121 5.973 6.275 259 454 
 , OLIELIS LAS LAI E LIE YOR 2.903 2.562 2,381 16 33 
New York Central Lines_._.._________. 49,187 53,292 56,395 44,325 54,595 
SN. ¥., N. Hi. & Hartford_.....___._. __ 9.519 9.525 10.388 13,349 17.671 
New York, Ontario & Western_____ - 821 1.138 1,448 2,980 2,947 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 6,229 6,638 6,956 11,426 15,346 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western_______ 367 425 685 1,266 2,388 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. = 2 6.543 7.77 7,567 7,576 9.650 
TORO MORO UNONN ic = nnn si a 5.413 5.286 5,230 6,688 7,524 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut________ = 708 928 998 17 ZL 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_______ __ 193 299 413 168 227 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__________. 1.391 1,333 1,139 1,987 2.658 
eager 399 339 345 967 1.051 
WOT nencadleece ieee ee 6.037 5.659 5,834 9,693 11,723 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_______________. 5.704 5.614 6.045 3,680 4,440 
a re ES 156.925 164,777 170,712 _177,256 _ 226,192 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown________ 607 718 739 993 1.259 
Baltimore & Ohie___.....___2______- 46.016 47,290 44,705 21,550 29,241 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. 4.164 5,649 6,783 1,164 1,963 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___._._______. t t 318 t t 
combria _ . | rE 1,641 1,198 1,851 14 5 
p semen R. R. of New a. rea 6,077 7,053 7,379 14,526 21,177 
Senn ray OR am, hese ae eamertes 469 561 666 31 56 
ll erland & Pennsylvania_______—_. 184 235 234 11 11 
tate Valley.--- 2. 103 160 126 48 46 
ele 2.700 2,230 2,073 3,107 4.515 
Seanasiae ng Seashore Lines________. 1.764 1,868 2,078 1,838 3,081 
Readin + ay System_-___--__-_______ 81,€86 91,071 88,288 53,554 66.189 
Union (pittsb ae se ee 13,865 15,268 16,225 21,149 29,158 
Western Mannnen) ------------------ 11.222 18,765 21,312 4,354 6.884 
FED s cccrehsciminmseigmaiinintiines i 4,270 4,810 4,361 9,718 12,553 
DUR acoteriaseetieninesterspbbiniibaaaine 174.768 196,876 197,129 132,057 176.138 
cm cahontas District— 
Norfolk Wee 31.449 31,599 30,104. = 12,910 =—14,207 
Virginian 21,154 22,293 —.22,652 6,447 7.993 
“ eee 4.697 4,514 4,957 1,599 2,415 
Total 57.300 58.406 -°57,713 20.956 24.415) 
[ ——— al 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings for the Week 
Ended Aug. 25, 1945 Increased 200,594 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 25, 1945, 
d 853,426 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 


| 


| 
| 


al b 
mean Aug. 30. This was a decrease below the corresponding week 
of 1944 of 51,445 cars, or 5.7%, and a decrease below the same week | 


i 43 of 50,631 cars or 5.6%. 
ns omen of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 25 increased 


900.594 cars, or 30.7% above the preceding week which included V-J | 


Day holidays. 
Miscellaneous 


61.945 cars : : 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 106,- 
029 cars, an increase of 15,523 cars above the preceding week but a 
decrease of 3,644 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 180,264 cars, an increase of 90,261 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,850 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 66,768 cars, an increase 
of 12.871 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 17,441 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 


al 


an increase of 12,394 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


d ° 
_ Livestock loading amounted to 16,457 cars, an increase of 2,273 


cars above the preceding week and an increase of 538 cars above | 


the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of Aug. 25 totaled 12,377 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,694 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 233 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 42,625 cars, an increase of 5,209 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 9,766 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 75,251 cars, an increase of 12,334 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,311 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 11,725 cars, an increase of 178 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 2,091 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. . 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1944, and all reported decreases compared with 1943 ex- 
cept the Centralwestern. 





1945 1944 1943 

4 Weeks of January.._------- sii lnacts Send 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
4 Weeks of February__----- Ea eee EA 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
OS UO. ee ee eee eon 4,018,627 3,916,037 3,845,547 
4 Wes Gf Bit... 6k ne ies we 3,374,438 3,275,846 3,152,879 
4 Weeks of May_-_. ibawed “ es 3,452,977 3,441,616 3,363,195 
.)0—UlU YG SO eee a senate 4,364,662 4,338,886 4,003,393 
Se Se ss dete ce oeunsnaeen Teds 3,378,266 3,459,830 3,455,328 
.. FP > Sa | 863,910 889,594 872,133 
.. « 4) ee a ee 870,007 895,181 887,164 
.. ££ fC Se ares meee " 652,832 886,623 891,340 
Week. Gt SNe Bs oo news #53,426 904,371 904,057 

Total Rea ‘ he rate es 27,880,386 28,321,590 27,341,399 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 25, 1945. 
During the period 55 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 25 . 
Total Loads 
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freight loading totaled 354,307 cars, an increase of | 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 49.462 cars| 


one, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 25) 
totaled 47,226 cars, an increase of 9,263 cars above the preceding week | 





j 
} 


Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Cee Preight Loaded Connections 
oe District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 376 306 55 
b, 3 Northern______ 376 33 € 26% 
Atl. & W. P.—W.R.R.of Ala... 863 oes aso 1 993 2 s71 
yi none Birmingham & Coast___, al G84 917 717 "780 1.234 
eee pang beAbtetaeasieseaee 9.965 10,739 11,710 7,420 9,886 
on : @la___________ --- 3.670 3,777 3,785 3,851 5.483 
larleston & Western Carolina... 459 409 398 1,541 1,616 
Clinchfield__ Se 1.791 1.756 1,682 2,362 2.952 
Columbus & Greenville... 240 199 "350 "215 ~ "308 
Durham & Southern_____ iaibaiee "86 110 104 720 848 
orida East Coast_............___ __ 7 7 29° 20° 57 
Gainesville Midland... a 7 —— — ie 
MN ait aihctelsemscacercsapreectinance 1310 1,393 1,315 2,378 2,482 
Georgia & Florida___.___.__.________ 22 815 543 24 708 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio_____....__ 4.824 4,193 4,256 4,083 4,357 
Ilinois Central System__......_____._. 27.218 28.718 29.152 14.120 17.683 
Louisville & re 26.526 26.096 25447 9737 12.292 | 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_________ 217 ‘902 "186 ~ "610 "643 | 
Mississippi Central._........_ | 303 338 281 5 328 | 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.______- 3,289 + 3 0 3 538 4 $57 | 
Nertolk Southern... 1.090 956 ‘975 1.446 2.211 
Piedmont Northern___._.__._ 403 389 360 ‘877 1.145 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac.__........ 531 450 443 6 168 9:780 
| Seaboard Air Line___________________ 8.637 9,329 10,166 6.340 8.688 
Southern System IEE ATI 24,142 241977 22'914 20:323 24,853 
my lg te 597 ; ‘597 "92 ~ "816 
Winston-Salem Southbound__________ 143 a os rd 1 aoe 
en trminidiia ides hdacniitindinieintlig te Bee 118.354 121,718 121,010 92,355 118.827 
_— 
Northwestern District— 
| Chicago & North Western____________ 21,021 20,846 21,512 12,281 13,862 
Chicago Great Western______________ 2.388 2,745 2,845 2.901 3.443 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac..________. 22.650 23,040 22.070 9,151 11,333 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 4,141 3,605 4,269 4/503 4,277 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 29.200 28.887 31.116 545 365 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic---- “1195  1'307. 1 '587 418 520 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern__ inmate’ 6.903 9,331 8,532 6,914 9,620 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__ —_ 473 3280 "479 ¥ 63 : 7 
Great Northern__._..-._.__ _ 24,578 27,390 26,376 7,582 6,905 
Green Bay & Western_. Siti chemin i 438 464 459 759 932 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming______ ” 2 138 2,521 2.968 78 78 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___._________ 2.597 2.261 2.188 1,952 2.537 
Minn.. St. Paul & 8S. S. M.__._________ 8.000 7.701 8.306 2.970 3,282 
orthern Pacific_. faiesthe ensthanripndia hives snsceabiaicsen 11.967 13,187 12,595 5,238 6.161 
Spokane International____...__ 209 150 261 548 621 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__.._____. 2.656 3,194 2 816 2,949 3.329 
i ee ee, ome 140 554 147,009 148,379 58,852 67,343 
Central Western District— 
a Top. & Santa Fe System____--__. 26.031 26,145 22,718 10,768 14,206 
on_ ‘ * “Ae aae a oP yb 
CI ce ei eet ee ata eeeeas 3,603 3,582 22 
Bingham are eee 492 638 oi — i ~ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________ 21.218 20,119 20,401 10,014 13,042 
H Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 3.143 2,871 21854 686 825 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______ 13.592 13.377 2.503 11,114 13,090 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___________. 3.117 2.796 2.851 4.654 5.750 
Colorado & Southern__.... 832 885 1,017 1,918 2,826 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______. 3,777 5,032 5,619 5,963 6,708 
Denver & Salt Lake niecnce aired 603 838 833 77 38 
Fort Worth & Denver City_ = 984 868 1,212 1,644 2.345 
Bese TermnAl. ..... . cence 2.065 2,422 2'003 2,015 2.014 
Missouri-Illinois___.._-____________ 1.513 1304 1,083 637 "157 
Nevada Northern. --------- ------ 1.473 1,531 2,134 84 105 
. North Western Pacific__.__._._._..______ 1.112 1,280 1,150 978 982 
Peoria & Pekin ee 7 4 20 0 0 
Southern Pacific CC ) are 33.618 34,247 32,722 12,955 14.466 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____-_______ 425 208 327 1,588 1,984 
Union Pacific System________________ 18.351 19,713 16,757 16,660 18.958 
Utah a ee ee 679 485 576 6 
oo | ea ee 2.127 2,326 2,338 4,554 §,322 
a ctteritice nck occdarnanvaiinteaeatingiadcaaneoel 138.762 140,641 133,386 89,509 107.902 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island___---__--___. 269 1,078 282 77 439 
Gu Coast I as aan a beweeweis 3,751 5,690 5,760 2,018 2,695 
nternational-Great Northern________ 2.574 2,661 2,872 2,958 3,550 
Kansas, Oflahoma & Gulf___________. t + 326 + + 
Kansas City Southern__...__._.__.__. 4.024 5,489 6,144 2,726 3,450 
Louisiana & Arkansas___-_--__-_____. 2.703 4,203 3,139 2,235 2.903 
Litchfield & Madison___--__ ile capitate eslpanci 304 264 344 1,135 1,342 
Midland a EL , D 1.551 1,145 725 1,682 1,544 
Missouri & Arkansas_____________#__ 127 189 151 309 384 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines______-_. 6.403 6.072 5,811 3,534 5.101 
a 18,141 17,837 18,508 16,237 20,093 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________- 118 &4 130 119 406 
St. Louis-San Francisco____________-_- 10.362 9,982 9,227 7,947 8,481 
St. Louis-Southwestern_____._______ 2.895 3,254 2,737 §,217 6.528 
Texas & New Orleans tied i encase ms dian ciiaing 8.672 11,678 13,583 5,305 5.817 
po LE en 4.723 5,685 5,891 6,259 7.402 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________ 91 79 83 45 57 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.____-__---_ 35 54 15 36 46 
ee 66,763 75,444 75,728 58,239 70.238 






































tIncluded in Midland Valley Ry. tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
EE Discceingetietuaintivininsgicis 223,162 161,764 605,292 97 95 
a fe 152,208 153,111 602,717 94 95 
OS ee ee 126,285 158,532 565,867 97 95 
BAY 96.02 cn ncwncneceoe 129,327 157,794 532,257 97 95 
SEE eee 168,204 153,359 546,211 93 95 
3 eee 189,674 159,228 575,167 97 95 
ee 129,618 159,236 537,182 96 95 
[eee eee 115,768 157,932 491,287 96 95 
EG sins cscncincntngieadigeentsti 166,083 156,447 499,505 96 95 
CS ip TTT POE te 180,155 99,960 575,918 62 94 
(fc, See een 151,085 145,797 575,134 90 94 
PS a | ee rere 121,864 156,619 537,639 96 94 
|S ee ee 127,772 156,519 507,758 95 94 
BE, Bn ciininsnnciabenins 223,467 153,694 577,024 94 94 
[ie | AES renee enenene 157,653 153,368 582.785 94 94 
oS eee 82,362 109,034 532,186 67 93 
pS ee ee eee 131,952 161,763 488,289 399 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 





reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Business-Lahor Heads 
Agree on Conference 


Following his earlier announce- 
ment of plans in prospect for 
gearing the Government’s labor 
machinery to peace, Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
told the press on August 24, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington, that business and 
‘labor union leaders had agreed 
at a discussion with President 
Truman to participate in a labor- 
management conference designed 
| to chart a peaceful course for in- 
dustry during the reconversion pe- 
riod. Mr. Schwellenbach said that 
the date and place of such a con- 
ference would be decided at a 
meeting at his office, September 
5, and that under the President’s 
direction the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Henry A. Wallace, and 
other government officials would 
_ cooperate in the preparations. 


The labor-management confer- 
/ence’s major objective would be, 


>| the Associated Press report con- 


tinued, to substitute some agree- 
|' ment to take the place of the no- 
| strike, no-lockout pledges and to 
devise some labor disputes ma- 
chinery to substitute for the ex- 
piring War Labor Board. Under 
| the Government’s new peacetime 
policy collective bargaining is to 
| be relied upon mainly to settle 
differences which the WLB has 
/been handling during the war. 
The Associated Press added: 

It was at a labor-management 
'conference in December, 1941, that 
President Roosevelt exacted from 
labor ‘and management the no- 
strike, no-lockout pledge, leading 
of the War Labor 


to creation 


| Board. 
| That was the last time that the 
| nation’s most influential labor 


| leaders were present at a single 
meeting. Since then Mr. Murray 


have met, and Mr. Green has con- 


: | and AFL President William Green 
8/ ferred with John L. Lewis, head 


‘of the United Mine Workers—but 
| the three have not sat down to- 
' gether since the war began. 


Mr. Lewis has indicated he 
would attend the labor-manage- 
ment conference if invited, and 
Mr. Schwellenbach said he would 
talk to Mr. Lewis and heads of 
the railroad brotherhoods as well 
as industrial groups, before the 
preliminary meeting next week. 

The preliminary August 24 
meeting at the White House, at 
which the principle of a confer- 
ence was indorsed, was attended 
by Mr. Schwellenbach, Recon- 
version Director John W. Snyder, 
Green, Murray, President Eric 
Johnston of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and Presi- 
dent Ira Mosher of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 25, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
lumber shipments of 453 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.9% be- 
iow production for the week, of 
Aug. 25, 1945. In the same week 
new orders of those mills were 
1.2% less than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 90% of stocks. 
For revorting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to, 30 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.9%; orders 
by 7.4%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
7.8% less; shipments were 5.1% 








less; orders were 2.6% less. 
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Iiems About Banks, Trust Com anies : 


The Board of Directors of Man- 
ny of New 
regular 
quarterly dividend on the bank's 
capital stock in the amount of 60 
cents per share. payable on Oct. 
1. 1945, to stockholders of record 
on Sept. 10. This represents the 
increased annual dividend rate of 
$2.40 per share on the 2,062,500 
shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing as contemplated by the plan 
of readjustment of capital recent- 
ly completed by the Company 
At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York or 
Aug 29. Robert L. McCullough 
was appointed an Assistant Vice- 
President. He has been with Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and began his 
affiliation with the National City 
on Sept. 4th as a member of the 
Bond Department, specializing in 
the handling of corporate finance. 


Russell F. Thomes was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Centra! 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 
New York at a meeting of the 
board of trustees on Aug. 28. He 
succeeds Charles E. Sigler. who 
has retired under the bank’s re- 
tirement and insurance plan. Mr. 
Thomes joined the bank in 1916 
and became Secretary in 1936. a 
position he still retains. He is 
@ past president of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Controllers. 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of The New York Trust 
Co. on Sept. 4. a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share on the 
capital stock of the company was 
declared payable Oct. 1, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Sept. 14. The institution 
increased its quarterly dividend 
from 87%+ cents to $1 on July 2, 
the present being the second dec- 
laration at the increased rate. 


The stockholders of the Second 
National Bank of Boston have ap- 
proved the program whereby $2.- 
000,000 of new capital funds will 
be subscribed by stockholders. On 
Sept. 1, the “Boston News Bureau” 
reported that: 

At a special meeting, the stock- 
holders approved the transfer of 
$1,200,000 from surplus to capital. 
increasing capital to $3.200,000 


and decreasing surplus to $4,800.- | 


reteneine the pe arplished PY| Chairman of the Board; J. W. 


increasing the par value of pres- 
ent 80,000 shares from $25 to $40: 
and approved issue of 20.000 new 
shares of $40 par at $100 per 
share on the basis of one new 
share for every four shares now 
held. Of the $2,000,000 new 
money raised $800,000 will be 
added to capital making it $4.000.- 
000 and $1,200,000 will be added 
‘to surplus making it $6,006.000. 

President T. P. Beal states that 
it is expected that the same divi- 
dend will be maintained on the 
mew stock as previously paid on 
the old. The stock has been pay- 
ing $4 per year. 


The consolidation of the Harri- 
son National Bank, of Harrison. 
N. J., with The First National 
Bank of Jersey City became ef- 
fective on Sept. 4 it was an- 
nounced by Kelley Graham, Pres- 
ident of the latter institution. The 
Harrison National will be known 
as the Harrison Office of The 
First National Bank of Jersey 
City. The consolidation creates 
one of the largest banks in Hud- 
son Courty and extends the facil- 
ities of The First National to the 
industrialized area in the western 
part of Hudson County. Horatio 
Ww. ing, who had been Vice 
President of the Harrison Nation- 
al Bank, remains as Vice Presi- 
dent of the consolidated _institu- 
tion in charge of the Harrison 
Office. Established in 1864, The 
First National Bank of Jersey 
City is one of the oldest banks in 
Hudson County. With the open- 
ing of the Harrison Office the 
bank will have five offices in ad- 


office 2 x- 


+ = +n to m7: 
dition to its m 


change Place. 


Jersey Cit 


hac 
nas 


Shepard H. Patterson been 
appointed manager of the credit 
department of the Peoples Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co.. according to an- 
nouncement on Aug 30 by J. O. 
Miller. Acting President. We 
quote from the Pittsburgh “Post 
Gazette” which reports that prior 
to coming to the local bank, Mr. 
Patterson was associated with the 
National City Bank of New York. 


A special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Calvert Bank of 

altimore. Md. will be held Oct 
16 to act upon a proposed increase 
in the amount of authorized cap- 
ital stock and to declare a 50° 
stock dividend. the bank an- 
nounced on Aug. 28. according to 
J. S. Armstrong, Financial Editor 
of the Baltimore “Sun,” who said: 

At present the bank has com- 
mon stock of $400,000, surplus oi 
$800,000 and undivided profits of 
$268,000. 

It is felt that the following 
arrangement would make a better 
structure of the capital assets of 
the bank: Common stock. $600,- 
000: surplus, $800,000, and un- 
divided profits, $168,000. 

Since the start of its business in 
1901 with a capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $20,000, the Calvert 
Bank has been able to pay a sub- 


\stantial cash dividend each year 


since 1940 and also to distribute 
to its stockholders two 100% stock 
dividends, one in 1923 and the 
other in 1943. 

The Calvert Bank reported on 
June 30 deposits of $33.152.473 and 
total resources of $34.810.289. 


The Wheeling Dollar Savings & 
Trust Co. of Wheeling, W. Va.. an- 
nounces the election of S. W. 
Harper as Chairman of the Board 
and H. E. Laupp as President ef- 
fective Aug. 9. 


The State Bank of Slater. 
Slater, Mo.. became a member of 
the Federal Reserve System on 


| Aug. 24, according to advices from 
|the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 


Louis, which said: 

The new member was organized 
Jan. 14, 1895. It has a total capital 
account of $102.000 and total re- 
sources of $2,000,000. Its officers 
are: Chas Bolte, President and 


Jaques, Vice-President: H. Kleine, 
Jr., Cashier: T. R. Haynie, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier: and Frances B. 
Strauss, Assistant Cashier. 


The addition of the State Bank 
of Slater brings the total mem- 
bership of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis to 489. These 
,member banks hold over 70% of 
| the net devosits of all banking in- 
| stitutions in the Eighth District. 


David S. Coleman, cashier of 
the First National Bank in Plano. 
| Texas, since 1926, died on Aug. 
| 29. 
reports that: 
| Mr. Coleman, a native of Ken- 
| tucky, had resided in Plano since 
ihe entered the banking business 
| there. Before that time he resided 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Truman Names Braden to 


‘Succeed Rockefeller in 
State Department Post 


President Truman on Aug. 25 
accepted the resignation of Nelson 
| A. Rockefeller as Assistant Secre- 
'tary in the State Department and 
_appointed Soruille Braden as his 
successor. Mr. Braden. who has 
been Ambassador to Argentina, 
becomes in his new post the new 
Chief of U. S.-Latin-American 
Relations. in which capacity Mr. 
Rockefeller had served. 

The resignation of Archibald 
MacLeish and Gen. Julius C. 
Holmes as Assistant Secretaries 
was referred to in our Aug. 30 
issue, page 967. 








The Dallas “Times Herald” | 


A. B. A. to Omit Annual Convention This Year— 
Officers Elected Under Emergency Provisions 
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Bankers Association 


Even 
relaxed wi 
American 
year, 
Association, in 
weeks ago will remain 
Vice-President oc 
will be carried out on O lf of 
the membership by the A. B. A 
Executive Council under the em- 
ergency provisions of the Asso- 
ciation’s constitution. These emer- 
gency powers previde for the 
election of such officers by the 
Council in the absence of a con- 


vention not held by = 


thonich 
WwsvuUusS-- 


+h tro en 


an announcement 


behalf 


reason of a 
war or other emergency. The new 
President and Vice-President will 

il vested 
with the powers of the con- 
vention. 

While pointing out that imme- 
diately following the official an- 
nouncement of the Japanese sur- 
render, bans on rail transporta- | 
tion and restrictions on meetings} 
requiring the attendance of more 
than 50 out-of-town persons were | 
relaxed by the Government, the} 
Association says, however, that 
little actual improvement in hotel 
facilities available is foreseeable 
in the immediate future. es- 
peciaily in the large centers of 
population which during the war 
period were designated as critical 
areas, and plans for carrying out 
the functions of the annual A. B. A. 
convention by emergency meas- 
ures in many instances have been 
completed. The advices from the 
Association further state the 
A.B.A. Nominating Committee has | 
already been elected by members | 
in several States and election of 
members of the Executive Coun- 
cil by mail ballot and of officers} 
of the four Divisions of the Asso- | 
ciation and of its State Association | 
Section have been in progress. | 
Under the proceaure adopted by 
the Administrative Committee to 
meet the war emergency existing 
until the surrender of Japan, the 
Nominating Committee will nom- 
inate candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice-President 
and submit the nominations to the 
executive manager. The nomina- 
tions will then be placed on a 
ballot and sent to the members of 
the Execytive Council, who will 
vote them and return them to the 
Secretary of the Association. They 
will then be counted by the Sec- 
retary, the Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Manager. and the Comp- 
troller as inspectors of the elec- 
tion, and the results will be rati- 
fied by the Administrative Com- 
mittee at its meetings in New 
York on Sept. 27-28. 


Under the provisions of the 
constitution the Treasurer is al- 
ways elected by the Executive 
Council, which this year will also 
be by mail ballot. The emergency 
provisions of the constitution 
were adoptcd at the Association's 
convention in New York in 1943 
as a result of the cancellation of 
the convention avhich had been 
planned for Detroit in 1942 but 
which was canceled at the request 
cf the Government because of 
the transportation situation. Pre- 
vious to that time members of 
the Association met regularly 
every. year to transact  busi- 
ness and elect officers. Amend- 
ments to the constitution adopted 
in 1943 provide for the election of 
officers by the Executive Council, 
in the absence of a general con- 
vention omitted by reason of a 
state of war or emergency, at a 
special meeting of the Council 
vested with the powers of a con- 
vention. The amendments also 
provide for the election of offi- 
cers of the four Divisions of the 
A. B. A. and of its State Associa- 
tion Section by members of the 
executive committees of those 
divisions and by the Board of 
Control of the State Association 
Section. In addition the amend- 
ments authorize these division 
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and section elections by a mail 
; ballot. 


travel and meetings have been 
it will not be practicable for the 


to hold its annual convention this 
according to Dr. Harold Stonier, Executive Manager of the 


Aug. 31. Plans effected several 
the election of a President and 





Under normal procedure 
A.B. A. members in each of the 
states elect a member and an al- 


Committee, members of the 
Executive Council, and a “State 
Vice President” of each of the 
four A. B. A. Divisions at a meet- 
ing of Association members held 
during the conventions of the 
state bankers associations. Since 
state bankers association conven- 
tions could not be held this year 


ing 


| except in the cases of a few small 
| states. the A.B.A. Administrative 


ment last spring whereby these 
elections to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. the Executive Council, 
and the Divisions could be ac- 
complished. These are as follows: 

1. Where a State Association 


iis holding a meeting of its govern- 


ing group, such as its Executive 
Council, Executive Committee or 
Administrative Committee, the 
A.B. A. Vice President in that 
state shall call a meeting of the 
members of the A. B. A. attending 
the State meéting, to be held at! 
the same time for electing mem- | 
bers to the A. B. A. Executive 
Council and to its Nominating 
Committee, and also to elect a. 
State Vice President for each of 
the A. B. A. divisions. It is sug- 
gested that, in order to curtail the 
number of persons required to at- 
tend the meeting, an A. B. A. Ex- 
ecutive Council member be 
elected a member of the A. B. A. 
Nominating Committee. 

2. If no meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council or administrative 
committee of the State Bankers 
Association is held, but the State 
Bankers Association elects its of- 
ficers by mail ballot, the Execu- 
tive Councilmen, State Vice 
Presidents of Divisions and mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee 
of the A. B. A. and alternate shall 
likewise be elected by mail ballot. 

3. In all other cases the in- | 
cumbent Executive Councilmen | 
whose terms would expire with | 
the 1945 convention shall continue 
in office until Dec. 31, 1945, and | 
their successors shall be appointed | 
by the A. B. A. State Vice Pres- | 
ident. The incumbent member of 
the Nominating Committee or al- 
ternate member shall act at the 
next meeting of the Executive 
Council held in lieu of a conven- | 
tion. and the Vice Presidents of 
the Divisions shall be appointed 
by the Presidents of the Divisions. | 
This conforms to the procedure | 
prescribed in the constitution for | 
filling vacancies occurring under 
ordinary conditions. 

A. B. A. members in most of 
the states have already acted 
under either No. 1 or No. 2 of 
the above procedures, the major- 
ity acting under No. 1. Thus a/ 
Nominating Committee is already | 
in being and new members for | 
the Executive Council have been | 
chosen. 


President Entertains 
Chiefs of Staff | 


The combined chiefs of staff, | 
the staff set up by the American | 
and British armed services for! 
the joint war effort in all thea- 
ters, were invited by President | 
Truman to dinner at the White 
House on Aug. 17, according to 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington on that date. Those 
invited were representatives of 
the United Kingdom, France, 
China, Australia New Zealand, 
Canada and the Netherlands, in 
addition to Secretary of State 
Byrnes, Secretary of War Stim- 
son and Secretary Forrestal of 
the Navy. Press Secretary Charles 
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| in-place” 


Restrictions Eased 
For Post-War Building 


Further relaxation of controls 
which might interfere with the 
hoped for acceleration jin the 
post-war construction program 
was initiated by the appointment 
by the War Production Board of 
a construction “czar,” Joseph w 
Keenan, the Board’s Vice-Chair. 
man for Labor Production. who 
will speed up construction activi. 
ties mecessary for reconversion 
and will represent WPB on the 
recently established inter-agency 
committee for construction. . 

Mr. Keenan’s major immediate 
assignment, said the “Journa] of 
Commerce” in reporting the ap- 
pointment from its Washington 
bureau, Aug. 21, will be to assist 
in stepping up production of 
scarce construction materials 

The Board’s relaxation of con. 
trols, affecting facilities to be 
used in the processing and assem. 
bling of goods and materials, the 
“Journal of Commerce” contin. 


| ued, is one of a series begun sey. 


eral weeks ago, expected to cul- 
minate by the first of October in 
the complete revocation of L-41, 
the construction order. 

The “Journal of Commerce” re« 
port continues: 


The order issued by WPB—Di- 


| rection 7 to L-41—lists three types 


of construction which will now 
be permitted without WPB au. 


| thorization. 


Construction of factories, plants 
and other units used primarily for 


| manufacturing, processing or as- 


sembling of goods or materials: 
work on units not primarily used 
for industrial work if the construc- 
tion is to prepare a part of the 
unit for such work: and construc- 
tion of facilities owned by a man- 


| ufacturer that are necessary for 


handling raw materials or compo- 
nents, or for the distribution of 
his products to the retailer. 
Citing pre-war figures as an in- 
dication of possible volume of in- 
dustrial construction in the recon- 
version period, WPB said that the 
annual average volume of “put- 
industrial construction 
in the years 1920 through 1929 
were $560,000,000, with a peak of 


| $889,000,000 in 1920. Present es- 


timates for “put-in-place” indus- 
trial construction in 1946 are 
slightly over $1,000,000.000, WPB _ 
said. 


Chief among the types of work 
considered manufacturing, proc- 
essing or assembly, are: 


(1) Mining, smelting and refin- 


_ing, foundries and other opera- 
| tions related to extraction of min- 
|erals and their conversion to fin- 


ished form. 


(2) Logging and lumbering op- 
erations, sawmills, planing mills, 


|} and millwork manufacturers (but 


not retail lumber yards). 


(3) Pilot plants and industrial 
research laboratories. 

(4) Food processing plants, 
slaughter houses, commercial! food 
freezing plants, commercial cold 
storage warehouses and food pack- 
ing plants, bottling plants, grain 
elevators and canneries (but not 
butcher or grocery stores or frozen 


| food locker plants serving indi- 
| vidual customers). 


(5) Textile mills, cotton mills 
and similar establishments (but 
not tailors’ or dressmakers’ estab- 
lishments). 

(6) Printing and publishing es- 
tablishments, including those pub- 


lishing newspapers or printing 


books, magazines or periodicals. 

Retail service establishments 
serving individual customers @2re 
not covered by Direction 7, WPP 
pointed out. 





G. Ross said that the President 
was taking this opportunity some- 
what in the nature of a farewell, 
Since some officers who served 


with the chiefs of staff soon will 


be leaving for home. 





